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Miss NINA BERTINI HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO 
a Company 


New York. 


Prima Donna Tav 
47 East 


ary Operé 
2ist Street, 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


487 6th Avenue, New York. 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. New York 


Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
f Vocal and Dramatic Art 


Dr. CARL 


MARTIN, 
BASSO, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE. 
and7th Avenue, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St 


New York. 


STUDIO: 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructors, 
114 Park Avenue, near Qist Street, New York, 


Mr. C. 


49 West 2th Street (Churc 
mn), New York. 


LUDWIG DORER, 


WHITNEY COOMBS, 
h of the Holy Com- 








Pianist and Teacher inthe higher art of Piano- 
forte Playing, especially for the works of Bach, 
Beethoven (last Sonatas) and Liszt (Correct 
Phrasing.) i) Jaily, between 12 and 2. 


1062 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
Pianist and Conductor, 
Studio, 781 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Mrs RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
The representative of 


LAMPERTI. 


Ogontz and Walnut Lane Schools, Bryn Mawr 
College Glee Club 
Residence; 408 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CuLTureE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
4, 3 East 14th Street, 
New York 


Studio 





GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Method based on the principles of the Italian 
School, insuring purity, resonance, flexibility and 
ower. Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue. Mondays and 
Kh ay s. Address, 425 West 22d St., New York. 


TEE WEW YORE INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING aAwD 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 Kast 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students, 
from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 





TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
BARITONE—ORATORIO AND CONCERT 
Vocal Instruction 

98 Sth Avenue, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 


118 East 26th Street, New York. 





ALBERT G. THIES, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert, Opera 
Vocal Instruction Studios: 


Carnegie Hall, No.18, Tuesday, Wednesay and Friday. 
639 Lexington Ave., Monday, Thursday and Saturday. 


SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York,” 


ucted by EMILIA BENIC 


Cor DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 
t2" Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 
Instructior 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 


Professional, Amateurs and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 





M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France 


MISS KATHARINE W. EVANS 
Is empowered by certificate from Mme. 

Viardot-Garcia to teach her famous vocal method. 

Private Studi 140 East 16th Street, New York. 


Miss. AMY FAY, 
Only Teacher in New York 
DEPPE METHOD 
83 West 8ist Street, New York 


of the Celebrated 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and 
Director of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall,57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


MISS FANNIE HIRSCH, 


Soprano. 


Concert and Oratorio. Vocal Instruction. 
111 East 73d Street, New York. 


MABEL LINDLEY THOMPSON. 


Complete course in Solfeggio, Sight Reading, 
Scales, &c. Mondays and Thursdays. 
Studios: 17 East 16th Street, New York City, 
and 108 4th Avenue, New ark,N. J. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 

Lessons in Piano Piaying and Theory. 

speaks English, German and Spanish 
165 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 


M. Falcke 
Address, 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston. 


WALTER KAUFMANN, 
Violoncellist and Teacher, 
110 East 70th Street, New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 


Address 70 West 95th Street, New York. 


Mrs. ELIZABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shake- 
spere. London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Hours: from 12M tol1P.M 


138 5th Avenue New York. 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address care Steinway Hall, New York. 


FRIDA DE GEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction, 
185 East 18th Street, New York, 





Mrs. GERTRUDE LUTHER, 
SOPRANO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 


Lessons in Singing. 
41 East 2ist Street, New York 





SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Cona. 








ADpwson 
ANDREWS 


No, 18 EAST 


Managers of Artists and Attractions of High Class. 


THE 


Rew Work Musical Erchange, 


ANDREWS & NOLAN, PROPRIETORS, 


TWENTY-SECOND STREET. 


JOHN 
NOLAN. 


Miss ALICE GARRIGUE, 


VocaL INSTRUCTION, 


SUCCESSOR AND REPRESENTATIVE OF 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI. 


123 West 39th Street, New York. 


ANTONIA H. SAWYER 
Contralto. 
Oratorio and Concert. 


218 West 44th Street. New York. 





MAX TREUMANN, 


Raritone—Concert, Oratorio and O 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street. 


Vocal 
w York. 


era 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New York 





Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert-Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


Mme. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction 


18 Irving Place. New York. 


MME. JULIA ARAMENTI, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts, Oratorios, Operas, Vocal Instruction. 
Address : 101 Manhattan Avenue, 
Corner 104th Street, New York 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist, 


314 East 15th Street, 
t a limiteu number of pu; 


New York. 


ls. 


Will accey 


Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORK <STEN, 


Vocal Culture 
71 East 52d Street, New York. 


Lena Doria Devine, 
The Certificated Authority and Exponent of 
the elder 
LAMPERTI. 
(Three years’ resident pupil.) 


developments on 


New York. 


Lamperti’s latest technical 
voice production 


35 West 16th Street, 


—_ EMMA RODERICK, 


id Development and Complete Education of 


ne’ oice 118 West 44th Street, New York. 





Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
149A Tremont Street, Boston. 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 
SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 

CULTIVATION and specia) lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 
OPERA,.— RoOles passed or restudied. 
ORATORIO,— Best traditional renderings of Re- 
citative and Aria in the standard cratorios. 
CONCERT. Suitable répertoire formed, display 
ing to the best advantage the individua 
characteristics of each singer. 


Works restudied in English with Lyrtc Artists un- 
familiar with the language. 





Stndio: 78 Fifth Avenue 
Reception Hours: 1to8 P.M 
Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 151 Kast 62d street, New York 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


elas, 
Concert and Oratorio— Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 126 West 66th Street, New York. 





a ~ 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 186 Fifth Ave.(Mason & Hamlin Bldg.). 


PROF. RIVARDE, 


Vocal Art. 
30 East 28d Street (Madison Square). 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST. 
Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Opera 
tic répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 5&th Street, New York. 


Miss ELIZABETH BOYER, 
Contralto, 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicals, 


EDWARD M. YOUNG, 
Baritone 
(Conductor of Boonton, N. J., Choral Union), and 


Mrs. EDWARD M. YOUNG, 


Mezzo Soprano, 

Instruction in Voice Culture and Piano. 
Studios: Morristown, N. J., and on Saturda 
at Metropolitan College of Music, 21 East 14th 
Street, New York. Concert Engagements. 


1 ee VON DER HEIDE, 
149 East 2ist Street (Gramercy Park), 
Voice Cultivation and Singing. 
Complete education in Vocal Music. 
Permanent address: Steinway Hall, New York. 


MISS WEE KS’ HOME. 


For American girls desiring to study musée in 
Berlin, Germany. For circulars address 

Cora RIGRY, 31 Crest Avenue 
Beachmont, Mass. 


DAVID G. HENDERSON, © 
Tenor—Oratorio and Concert. 


For terms and dates apply t o 
22d Street, New York. 


18 East 2 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 


18 East 2d Street, New York. 
IDA GRAY SCOTT, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 

Pormerly of Grace Church; now Collegiate 
Church and Jewish Temple Bethel. Concert, Ora- 
torio, Opera and instruction. Address, 120 East 
86th Street, New York 


D'ARONA—LAMPERTI METHOD. 


’ 
Mme. Florenza d’Arona 
‘*Perfect artist . . . perfect teacher.’’— 
F. Lamperti (Elder). 

His assistant, with letters and eleven 
years’ diploma of authority in his writing. 

Prima Donna throughout Europe and 
America. 

Vocal instruction—foundation to stage. 

Professionals’ and teachers’ course. 


124 East 44th St., New York, 





Miss LILLIE BERG'S LAMPERTI 
VOCAL SCHOOL. §Founnen 1260. 


America’s recognized authority on Lamperts. 

His accompanist and under teacher, with tpeeal 
certificates. 

CONCERT, CHURCH, ORATORIO, OPERA. 

Pupils prominent everywhere. 

Special course for Teachers with Diploma Cigr- 
cular. The Sherwood, 58 West 57th St., New York. 

Brooklyn Studio, Wednesdays, 154 Montague t Bt. 


MISS KAT HRIN HILKE, 


Dramatic Soprano —Concert and Oratorio. 
Soprano St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
61 West 37th Street, New York. 


. a. PARSONS, 


Pianist and Composer, 
Organist Church of the Divine Paternity. 
Instruction in Piano and Composition. 


ABBY BUILDING, 
Broadway and 38th Street, NEW YORK. 


LEONARD E. AUTY, 
TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT. 
226 Central Park, West, New York. 


TOM KARL, 

CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
A limited number of pupils in all branches of 
vocal art, including opera with st ‘es deportment. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New 
York. 


CONRAD BEHRENS 





MR. 





Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Vocal 
Instruction. 
689 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


F. W. WODELL, 
Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Pianoforte Instruction. Authorized Teacher 
Leschetizky Metho 
No 9 Music Hall, 57th St and 7th Ave. 


Studio: 


ZIPPORA MONTEITH, 

Solo Soprano of Grace Church. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. Perfeet 
voice production and oratorio readings a specialty. 
Studio: 17 East 16th Street, New York. 


CHAS. A. KAISER, 


Tenor of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 
Open for engagements for Concert, Oratorio or 
— = Address: 120 East 82d Street, New York. 











ADOL F GL OSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor 


GERRIT 








19 West 21st Street, New York, 


Studio: 573 Madisen Avenue, cor. 56th Street ; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor, 38th Street, 
New York. 
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EDMUND J. MYER, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Author and lecturer on important vocal topics. 
Will reopen studio October 1. 
Address, 36 East 28rd Street, New York. 





MISS SARAH ELIOT NEWMAN, 
Pianoforte Playing, Harmony, Musical Theory. 
Specialties: Aural Musical Analysis and Musical 

Dictation. Private or class instruction, 

Hotel Kensington, 73 5th Avenue, New York. 

CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 

Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Address, 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 








Theory of Interpretation. 
A. J. GOODRICH, author of **Complete Musical 
Analysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony” 


(from the composer’s standpoint), “Music as a 
Language, &c. Lock Box 976, CHICAGO. 


CARLV.LACHMUND, ~—» 
Pianist. 
Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint. 
Steinway Hall and 262 Lenox Avenue, — 
Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 513 West End Ave., near 90th St. 


ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 


MUSICAL DIRECTOR, 
GEORGINE VON JANUSCHOWSKY-NEUENDORFF. 


Dramatic Prima Donna of the Imperial Opera 
House, Vienna. 

Address either Steinway Hall, New York City, 
or Hotel Continental, Praterstrasse No. 7, Vienna 
ll, Austria. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, © 


PIANIST. 

Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Will resume 
teaching September 10 at 

500 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 


B. W. FOLEY, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE TRAINING, 
186 and 188 West 4th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 














FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, 
Violoncellist. 
Concerts, Receptions, Musicals; also a limited 


number of pupils. 
123 East 90th Street, New York. 


WR. JAMES FITCH THOMSON, 


BARITONE 


(Of the Wagner Grand Opera). 


Concert, Song Recital, Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 
STEINWAY HALL, 
a i NEW YORK. 
Sic. GENNARO VOLPE, 


Mandolinist to H. M. the King of Sweden and 


Norway. Lessons given. 
No, 124 West Mth Street, New York. 
GRAND ITALIAN CONSERVA- 


TORY OF MUSIC, 
542 State Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Vocal instruction from ihe beginning to an artis- 
tic finish. For Church, Concert and Grand Opera. 
E. DE STEFANI, Director. 


ROYAL STONE SMITH, 


Baritone—Vocal Instruction. 

Sole authorized representative in America of the 
celebrated BOUHY Method and for the past three 
years instructor of Mme. LILLIAN BLAUVELT. 

No. 16 West 6ist Street, or 
Hotel Majestic, New York. 


WILLIAM AMBROISE BRICE, 
Concert Organist, at 
St. Agnes’ R. C, Church, 141 East 48d St. 
Pupil of Alex. Guilmant. Organ recitals and 
openings ; also limited number of pupils accepted 
on large three manual organ. 


Address for terms, &c., 
172 West 105th St., New York. 





Miss MAUDE YOUNG, 
Prima Donna Soprano. 
With “Rob Roy” Company. 





LOUISE GERARD, 
Soprano. 
Vocal Instruction, Oratorio, Concert and Opera. 
639 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MISS LUCIA NOLA, 
Soprano, 
Concert, Church and Oratorio. 
422 West 57th Street, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 


9 W. 14th Street, New York. 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 


EMIL TIFERRO, 
Tenor, 
Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
180-182 Boylston street, Boston. 


CARL BRUCKHAUSEN, 


Concert Pianist. Pupil of Barth, Berlin High 
School, of Joseffy and of S. B. Mills. Will receive 
engagements and pupils. 

204 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


Mr. E. C. TOWNE, 
Tenor—Concert, Oratorio, Etc. 
Care Novello, Ewer & Co., 
21 East 17th Street, New York. 


ALFRED REMY, 
Pupil of B. O. Klein. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition. 
At the International Conservatory, 
ew York. 




















744 Lexington Avenue, 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 16 West 60th Street, New Yor. 


E. BERTIN, 
Operatic Course. 
Singing and dramatic stage action. 
repertory of Opera and Opera Comique. 
41 Rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


Miss LIZZIE MACNICHOL, 
Prima Donna Contralto. 
With the ** Rob Roy ” Company. 





Complete 





THIRTEENTH SEASON, 
1894-1895. 
Mrs. ReGina WaTson’s SCHOOL 
FOR THE 
HIGHER ART OF 
PIANO AND VIOLIN PLAYING, 


297 Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill. 


NATALIE M E. HAENISCH. 


CHAMBER SINCER and 
PROFESSOR OF SINGING. 


Education from the beginning to the finish for 
Opera, Concer} and Oratorio. 
STREHLNERSTRASSE 4, DRESDEN. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, LIl. 
Dr, F. ZIEGFELD, President, 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
LouIs FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
upon application, 


MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
PIANIST, 


Applications, Correspondence and New Music 
to be sent to 


Concert Direction, EUGEN STERN, 
MAGDEBURGER STR. 7, BERLIN W., GERMANY 


Chicago Conservatory of Music, 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, IU. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . . 








| 
gf Directors, 








- Piano, 


CALVIN B. CADY,..+« « « e« « Pisa 
VITTORIO CARPI, . ~« « « « Vocab 
CLARENCE EDDY, ee. 6« ee « Cogan, 

Violin. 


SB. JACOBSOMM, .« ee. 6". 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 





London, England. 


Mr. S. MEREI, 
Professor of Voice Production and Singing, 
Lecturer on Vocal Training. 
School for Voice Training, 1(7 North St., Brighton. 
Private lessons, 19 Harewood Sq., London, N. W. 








MISS ANNETTA HULLAH, 
PUPIL OF LESCHETIZKY, 
Takes pupils at her residence, 
14 Palace Gardens Mansions, Notting Hill Gate, W., 
London. 





MR. OSCAR MEYER, 
From Leipsic. 
Pianist and Teacher of the Pianoforte. 
Especially recommended by Grieg. 
A limited number of pupils taken. 
146 Iverson Road, West Hampstead, N. W., 
London, England. 


MR. DOUGLASS POWELL, 
BASSO-BARITONE. Oratorio and Concert. 


Address care of 
Concert Direction Daniel Mayer, 
LONDON, W. 





8 Argyll Place, 


Mr. Paul Mahlendorff 


Gives advice on all difficulties of the 
throat arising from speaking or sing- 
ing, loss of voice, &c. 
Lessons given in Voice Production and 
Singing. 11 Porchester Terrace, 
Lancaster Gate, W., London. 








MRS. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Voice Training for Singers and Speakers. 

Stammering, lisping, falsetto and all speech and 
voice defects corrected. 

‘*Mrs. Emil Behnke is a recognized authority 
on vocal training.”’—7he Queen. 

“Mrs. Behnke is well known as a most excellent 
teacher upon thoroughly philosophical princi- 
ples.”’"— The Lancet. 

18 Earl’s Court Square, London, S. W. 


Mr. CLARENCE LUCAS, 
From the Conservatoire Nationiale de 
Musique, Paris. 
Harmony, Counterpoint, 
Composition, Orchestration. 
Works scored for large or small orchestras. 
22 Portland Terrace, St. John’s Wood, N. W 





London, England. 








MR. EDWIN HOLLAND, 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE PRODUCTION 
at Royal Academy of Music, London. 
Gives lessons in the above subject at 10 Bentinck 
street, Manchester Square, W., Londen, England. 


Holland’s method of voice production can be 
obtained at Novello & Co.’s, New York. 





MADAME BESSIE COX, 


VOICE PRODUCTION. 


20 Conduit Street, LONDON, W. 





Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUK, Directress. 

Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department 
are under the personal supervision of the 
directress. For Catalogue address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 
OF AMERICA, 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR 





PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, 
“ .j William Mason, Mus. Doc., A.C.M.. 
Examiners: } Albert Ross Parsons, A.C.M. E 
Dudley Buck, resident. 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. 
erey Rawe Shelley, 2d Vice-President. 
Herbert W. Greene, Principal Voice Department, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Princtpal Organ Daft. 
Clifford Schmidt, Principal Violin Department. 
Frederick Packard, Princifa!l Operatic Department. 
Residence Department for pupils from a dis- 
tance. Send for catalogue. 


JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Seeretary, 
19 & 21 E, 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Founded 1850, 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Directer, 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of Music. 
for Teachers. 


cial Traini 


for the Stage. SEMINARY: S 
IOLIN SCHOOL. 


ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


OPERATIC SCHOOL: omelets Training 


CHORUS SCHOOL, ORCHESTRA SCHOOL, 


Principals—Frau Prof. Seima Nicxiass-Kempner, Avotr Scuuize, Luise Reimann, CaTHarina ZIMDARS 
(Vocal), Prof. Frigprich Gernsueim, Representing Director ; Prof. Gustav Hottaenper (Composition, Chorus 


Singing), Lupwic Busster (Theory, Musical History), Ferix Dreyscnocx, Prof. Hemricn Exruicn, Prof. 
. Scnuuz, Schwerin Court Pianist, Schwerin; E. E. Tausert, C. L. 


Frigpr. GernsHeim, A. PAPEnpick, 
(Piano), O. 
Chamber Virtuoso; C. 


Diener, Royal Musical Director (Organ), Prof. G. HoLttagnper, FLorian Zayic, 
réckeL, Royal Chamber Musician (Violin), Hurcnenrzuter ('Cello), Prof. G. Hou- 


rand Duca, 


LAENDER, I, Gragren, Royal Chorus Director (Opera-Ensemble, Chorus), Linx, Royal Drama (Declamationl 


Mimic, &c., &e. 


Charges : $75 to $120 Annually (300 to 500 Mark.) 


2 Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the principal Music Dealers. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE-RHINE. 


TEH CONSERVATORY OF’ MUSIC. 


FOUNDED IN 1860. 


PRINCIPAL : PROFESSOR DR. FR. WULLNER. 


The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru- 


ments); second, Vocal; and third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. es 
(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. ; 
In connection with these subjects there are classes for 


The Vocal School is divided into two sections— 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. 


There 


Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble sing- 


ing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. 


staff consists of thirty-two teachers, 
Summer Term commences 
takes place April 1, at the Coll 





Aprill; Winter Term, September 16. 
e (Wolfstrasse 3-5). 


Teaching 


Next entrance examination 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 


violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, and 400 marks 


(9109) for solo singing. 


‘or full details apply to the SECRETARY, 
WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENEA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: 
ARTISTIC ADVISER: 


Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt. 
Prof. Karl Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Vocal 
Art); Klindworth, Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 
FRAU M. SCHARWENKA-STRESOW, PROF. WALDEMAR MEYER, Griinberg (violin); Schar- 
wenka (theory); A. Heintz, Clemens (organ); Choir: Burmeister. 

Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance. 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually. 


. * . . 
Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GHRMANY. 
Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among 
whom for Theoritical branches are Felix Draseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for 
Piano, Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, 
Sherwood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fahrman, Music Director, 
Hépner, Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the 
Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. 
Grutzmacher ; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag], Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c 
Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission 
times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission granted also at othertimea. Pros- 


pectus and full list of teachers at the offices of THE MUSICAL COURIER and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director, 








COURT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


At SONDERSHAUSEN, GERMANY (Thuringia). 
Complete Education in all branches of the Tone Art. 


Singing, Opera, Piano, Organ, String Instrument, Wind Instrument, 
Orchestra, Theory and Conductors’ School. 
——- TWENTY-TWO TEACHERS. 
Prospectus and school report free on application to the Secretary. 
Director, Court Conductor Proj. SCHROEDER. 
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The Old Standard—The Old Reliable 


MARTIN GUITARS. 


1833. Manufactured by C.F. Martin & Co. 1895. 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 


he MARTIN GUITARS were ané are still the only reliable instruments 


For over sixty years t 
ised by all firsc-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They enjov a world-wide 
reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo Players ever known, such as 
MADAME DE GONI, Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, MR. S. DE La COVA, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, MR. FERRER, MR. CHAS. De JANON, 
Mr. H. WORRELL, MR. N fi LEPKOWSKI, 
MR. N. W. GOULD, MR. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
and many others, but we deem it unnecessary to do so, as the CY is well aware of the superior 
merits of the MAKTIN GUITARS. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in 
the United States, but alsoin Europe. They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all 
attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C, A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Importers of all kinds of Musical Instruments, Strings, Etc. 





Highest and Special Award, World’s Columbian Exposition, 1893, 


CARL 
FISCHER, 


6 &8 Fourth Ave, New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States fe: 
the famous 


F. BESSON & OO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Band Instruments, the easiest blowing and most perfect instruments made. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both foreign and Domestic, made a specialty of, and for eco, 
pleteness in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in 
country. Catalogues will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, wholesale and retail, complete in all its appointmeats 
Everything is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure of th 
finest qualit uality obtainable. 

Some o Boehm System 
Flutes: COLLIN-MEZZIN, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; BUFFET PARIS (Evette & 
Schaeffer), Reed Instruments; CuAs. BARIN and SUESS celebrated Violin Bows. 





My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the best 


only. 
E. RITTERSHAUSEN (Berlin 


the many Specialties I Represent: 





ESTABLISHED 1869. 


KAHNT & UHLMANN, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 








ALTENBUAG, Saxony, Germany. 


e@™ PRIME QUALITY ONLY. PRICE LISTS FREE 


(Gordon Mandolin. 


f rom 





Tme cece 
Celebrated 


Tone UNEXCELLED. 





finisn PeRrecr. $5.00 





Used by the Pest Teachers and Artists. —— 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 139 Fiera Avenue, New York. 





1894. 


MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER ART” VIOLINS 


The only perfect modern Violins made ; so conceded by the 
greatest artists. 


ALSO MAKERS OF THE 


“GEMUNDER” SOLO MANDOLINS AND GUITARS, 


which have proven a Revelation to artists and the trade. 


“AUGUST GEMUNDER & SON 


No. 13 East (6th St., near 6th Ave., New York, 
Trape Marx 





REGISTERED. 
Importers of the Highest Grade Violin Strings and makers of the famous Concert 
nested) Strings, Gemiinder G Strings and Solo Violin Bows. 


Repairing a Specialty. Send for Catalogue. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HARRY COLEMAN, 


228 North Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


Manufacturer of the 


MISSENHARTER 
.. AMERICAN 
Excelsior 

Solo and Military 

Band Instruments. 


Are used by the greatest artists in the profession, who recommend them as being well constructed, 
correct in tune, easy to play, beautiful in tone, elegant in model. 





Sole Agent for the Celebrated Berteling Clarinets, Flutes, Piccolo, and both Boehm and 
Ordinary System. 





S.S. STEWART, “="" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIO and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 





SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 









STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 228 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WASLE & CO., 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


Piano Actions and Keys, 


175 & 177 HESTER ST., NEw YorR sz. 
COR. MOTT ST., 





MANUFACTURERS 
OF 





7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. 8. N, Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


HAMILTON 


Hitzeroth & 
Schatz, 


Markneu- 













kirchen, 
Manu- 
facturers Saxony, 
and Germany, 
Exporters 
; ORGAN CO., 
MUSICAL Ohicago, U. Ss. A. 
INSTRUMENTS MANUFACTURERS OF 
and 
srnives REED ORGANS 
Catalogues gratis and 
postpaid. of High Grade and Standard Quality. 


PACTORY AND OFFICE: 
5, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


THE DAVIS CHAIR C0., 


MARYSVILLE, OHIO. 








OLSON & COMSTOCK CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Stools and Scarfs, 


oOo 2 = - 





Carroll Avenue and Union Park Place, | THIS CHAIR HAS A REGULATING SPRING BACK 





Greatest Awards at the Columbian Exposition, 1893. 








CHICAGO, ILL. AND COMBINES EASE AND COMFORT. 
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STRAUCH BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANO ACTIONS and KEYS. 


22, 24, 26, 28 & 30 TENTH AVENUE, ) 
57 LITTLE WEST 12Tu STREET, ( New York. 
and School of 


452 & 454 WEST 13rq STREET, 
i 
VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL runic rertormance 


26 WEST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
SPECIALTIES: Technic, Foundational Instruction, Advanced Piano Study, Training for Public Perform 
ance, the Preparation of Teachers, Pianist’s rms course. 

DIRDOTOR. 


MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, 
Assisted by competent Teachers trained in the Special Methods employed. 




















++HARMONICUM,+ 


Latest Reed Organ like Instrument with Pull and Push 
Tone, tuned in the usual Bandonion Pitch as well as 


Chromatic, of 314 to 6% Octaves. 


E. BRENDEL & M. KLOSSER, 


MITTWEIDA i. S., GERMANY. 


SIRION 


IS THE LATEST 


Music Box. 


Plays airs and compositions with- 
Large, full 





Price Lists gratis, mailed free. 








out changing disks. 
Tone. Large Repertory of the 
~ latest and best works and popular 


melodies. 











The Virgil Practice Clavier. 


‘Dear Sirn—I have been much pleased with 
the Practice CLAviER, and its use has convinced 
me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 

Yours truly, 
I. J. PADEREWSKI. 





‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





The most useful and complete ally of the plane 
is existenes.’’ 


RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 





The Practice CLAViER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 
WILLIAM MASON, 


LLL LLL LLL LLL LLL 


Olaviers rented at a distance with privilege of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 





ORCHESTRIONS WITH CYLINDERS OR DISCS, 


Fine instruments for the drawing room. Also Quartet Orches- 
trions, Salon Orchestrions, combination of piano and flute, 
Self-playing. Recommended by 


F. KAUFMANN & SON, Dresden A, Germany, 


Imperial amd Royal Court Orchestrion Factory and Organ Factory 
Proprietors of the Renowned ACOUSTIC CABINETS, in Dresden, 





RQ WM. F. HASSE, 


.-- Symphonion, 


POLYPHONE AND REGINA 
MUSIC BOXES. 


wee _ 107 East 14th St., New York. 


ADJOINING STEINWAY HALL. 





Complete stock of Instruments and Disks of all 
sizes always on hand. 


» WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOGUE. ... 




















Violins, Tenor Violins, 
’Cellos, Contra Basses, 


FURNISHED BY 


GUSTAV ROTH, 
Albert Str., 


Markneukirchen, 
Established 1870. ee 


OWN MANUFACTURE OLY.» 











Theodor Stark, 


MANUFACTURER AND EXPORTER OF 




















| JARDINE & Son, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 820 East 89th 8t., New York, 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS, 
Fifth Ave. Cathedral, N. Y., 


GLORIOSA. 


New, Improved, Guaraateed 
MUSIC BOX, 

with interchangeable disks. 

Symphonion music. 

manent music for home and 

public resorts. Any decora- 

tion placed upon it such as 













Na Pots, Christmas 
&c., not weighing 
b—- i pounds, will revolve 
slowly as the ape gr 7. 
One sampl ith ome 
musical work or com: + 3; Brooklyn ‘Taber- 
to dealers, $11.75. Extra nacle, 4; First Presbyterian, 
oo 10 cents. Cash. Philadelphia, 8; Trinity =. 
o free. San Francisco, 3; pot a 
J. e — New Orleans, 8; Pitts: 
dicegink Derma. burgh R. C. Cathedral, aA 








MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
anv STRINGS, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, GERMANY. 

















| Weaver 
Organs 


Easy to sell, 
Hard to wear out, 
yea satisfactory. 


INVESTIGATE. . 


Maret Organ a Piano Co., 


YORK, PA. 














The Improved Symphonion, patented in all countries, is 
the original and only genuine Music Box manufactured with 
Steel Discs and interchangeable movements. This last 
feature will enable anyone to repair and oil the movements 
without any trouble. 

The Symphonion has the Patent Fly-wheel, speed regu 
lator, side damper, and all, except the small sizes, 
are with double comb arrangement. 


It Plays Thousands of Tunes, and is furnished in 
150 Styles and Sizes. 
ALSO WITH MONEY-DROP ATTACHMENTS. 


On account of the reduction in the Tariff the Symphonions 
are sold at reduced prices. 


For Catalogue and all other information apply te 


WM. R. GRATZ & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


THE SYMPHONION MFG. CO., 


18 East 14th "Street, New: York. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 








the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 


public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





DEPOT. 


<2 <2Z>oOr> 
OPPOSITE UNION 





ESTABLISHED 1837 











J. RAYNER, 


MAFTIOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets 
NEW YORK, 7 CHICAGO. 





Another Quotation. 


This time from JuL¥s JorpaNn, the eminent conductor of 


Providence, R. L.: 


“Kindly convey to the Estey Organ people my 





gratification at the very valuable assistance afforded by 





the Phonorium at the Claremont Music Festival. It 





more than fulfilled my expectations, the tone being 





particularly pure and organ-like.” . 





THIS WAS USED AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
AN ORCHESTRA OF EIGHT OR TEN PIECES. 


Isn’t this a suggestion for other localities? 





ESTEY ORGAN Co., 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Address all Communications to 


S.ckc& FP. BRARD, 











18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 











PIANOS. 





E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SoHMER PIANo.” : 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. ; 

Every genuine “Soumer Piano” has the following trade mark 
stamped upon the sounding board : 





ra < 
<e”n 
to rH“ sonmee 4 
pnd FIRM TO AOD, 
RADE MARK 


SOHMER & CoO., 149-155 Hast 1iath Sst., New York. 





HARDMAN & LA GRASSA 


EPPIAINI OSS indorsed by the following famous artists: 


Factory and Warerooms: 


MANCINELLI, BEN DAVIES, PERKINS, MARZO, 

SCALCHI, WM. C. CARL, SALAZAR, CORRADI, 

BEVIGNANI, CERUELOS, HECKER, PENFIELD, a 
GUERCIA, GOODRICH, MERRICK, B. B, YOUNG, 

VIGNAS, BARBER, DEAN, PROTHEROE, 

TETEDOUX, REV. J. B. YOUNG, PRICE, 








Beware of an inferior 
grade piano bearing a 
partly similar name. 











N. W. Cor. 44th Street and Tenth Avenue, New York. 
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News From Paris. 
PARIS, February 20, 1895. 

OMEN have never done anything striking in 

the two arts, music and architecture, and as they 

have had at least nineteen centuries in which to begin it is 

not too cruel on our part to suppose that nineteen centuries 

more may go over their heads without a change in the 
record, 

Every rule, however, must have its exception. Chicago 
during the last Exposition furnished this with regard to 
architecture, and to Paris belongs the honor of producing a 
notable exception in music. 

On the 8th the Grand Opéra here gave the first repre- 
sentation of La Montagne Noire, the text and music by 
Madame Augusta Holmés. The scene opens in Monte- 
negro. There is a battle going on with the Turks, and the 
lamentation of the Montenegrin women, with the roaring of 
guns and cannon, makes a dramatic scene. 

Dara, the mother of /zr4o—one of the leaders engaged 
in the fight—stands high up on the rocks watching the 
battle, while //¢/éna, his betrothed, is below on the plain 
with the terrified women. In the midst of their lamenta- 
tion thereisacry of ‘* Victoire ! Victoire !” and the soldiers, 
covered with blood and dust, hurry down the mountain 
passes. They are followed by the priest, Sava, and the 
two chiefs, As/ar and Mirko. The rejoicing is well de- 
picted in a stirring chorus, while the priest goes to a shrine 
of the Virgin and offers up prayers of thanksgiving. 

The chorus over, the two friends, As/ar and Mirko, who 
have fought side by side, present themselves before the 
priest to have their vows of brotherhood blessed, and 
while the priest holds the crucifix on high they hold each 
other's hands and sing together: 

Je jure devant Dieu de t’aimer comme un frére, 

Dans la vie ou la mort, dans la paix ou la guerre, 

Et de sauvegarder ton honneur de chrétien, 

FGt-ce au prix de mon sang, ou ffit-ce au prix du tien. 

After this they exchange swords and have just finished 
singing some fine stanzas in praise of brotherhood when 
high up on the mountain passes some soldiers appear 
dragging Yamina along, a Turkish captive of exceeding 
beauty, covered with jewels and dressed in the gaudy 
splendor of the East. 

They take her to be a spy, and the crowds at once cry 
‘‘ A mort, a mort!” but when she reaches /zrko she falls 
at his feet crying beseechingly, ‘‘ Grace, Je n’ai fait rien !” 
while he gives utterance to the surprised exclamation, 
‘* Ou’ elle est belle !” as he gazes on her loveliness. The 
women press about her crying ‘‘A mort, a mort!” but 
Mirko protects her from their violence and eventually 
hands her over to his mother, Dara, the latter at once de- 
ciding to take Yamzna into her household as a slave. 

The scene ends with a kind of feast and a dance. The 
women gather round the soldiers, take away their swords 
and bring them wine to drink. The curtain falls on the 
first act after Yamzna has presented Mirko with a goblet 
of wine, //¢/éna, a moment after, coming too late with 
hers. As Mirko takes that offered by Yamuna, pressing 
her hands lovingly as he does so, //¢/éna lets her goblet 
fall to the ground and turns away weeping. 

So little is there of the feminine in the music of this act 
that parts of it might almost be called brutal. The orches- 
tration is noisy, as befits an assemblage of warriors, and 
if there is nothing extraordinarily fine in the inspiration, 
Madame Holmés shows herself fitted with ability for her 
task. 

The second act opens in a village in the mountains. 
Aslar has gone off to arrange things fora battle with 
the Turks, and the soldiers are on the mountain slopes get- 
ting ready for the conflict, polishing their guns while they 
smoke their chiboucks. 1/zr/o comes out from his house in 
the village and seems lost in thought. The soldiers talk to 
him, but he scarcely heeds them; and when they have 
started on their way he soliloquizes on the strange change 
that has come over him since the golden haired Turkish 
woman has entered his home ; how he sees but one glance, 
hears but one voice and is full of unknown desires and 


trouble. 
Qu’ai-je donc? Pourquoi suis-je ainsi 

Prés de langueur et de faiblesse 
Tout m’excite et me blesse. 

Mon cceur est opressé, mon esprit obscurci, 

De l’aube jusqu'au soir, de la nuit a l’aurore, 

Je ne vois qu'un regard, je n’entends qu'une voix: 
Je brfile et je tremble a la fois,’ 
Quel est donc ce mal que j’ignore? 

Hélas ! De vains remords, de désirs inconnus, 
Mon Ame est torturée 
Depuis que de roses parée, 

En ma maison l'esclave ennemie est entrée 

Avec des anneaux d'or sonnant a ses bras nus! 


Madame Holmés has never written anything better than 
this solo. The music is full of passion and sentiment, un- 
controllable, yearning, troubled. The words are mirrored 
in the music, the music in the words, and as an expression 
of sensuous love is perfect. You realize at once not only 
the passion of the hot-blooded young warrior, but as well 
the beauty of the woman that excites it. 

As he finishes /zréo lets fall his face in his hands, and 
from the heights the warriors again cry to him ‘‘Allons, 
Mirko!” as they all join in awar march. Just as their 
voices die away the women with lamna come into the 











village, singing and carrying great bundles of straw and 
wood or jugs of water on their shoulders. As he hears 
them Mzrko jumps up crying ‘ Elle!” and hides himself 
behind some rocks. Some of the women commence to 
wash at the fountain, and one of them cries angrily to 
Yamina, who has seated herself, ‘‘ Work, slave!” while 
others ask her ironically of what she is dreaming. She 
buries her face in her hands, weeping, and at once the wo- 
men crowd around her to know her grief. Then occurs a 
scene of great beauty—a very masterpiece. Rising, Ya- 
mina singsan exquisite solo, regretting herlost country,with 
its blue skies, its palms, its warm, perfumed air ; and when 
the women ask her what she did there she raises her arms 
in a gesture of voluptuous grace and cries, ‘‘ I was loved” 
—‘ J’étais aimée.” ‘‘ You are still,” says Mzrko from his 
hiding place, while those around Yamina cry: ‘‘ Women 
should work ; it is their duty.” And in smiling derision 
Yamina answers, ‘‘ Yes, here. Here you are beasts 
of burden; you work from morning till night to have 
the bread baked, the wine clear; but under the flam- 
ing skies of my beautiful land it is we who rule, we who 
give pleasure, and in our gauze draperies we dance before 
those we love to the sweet music of silvery flutes.” Then 
while she sings Yamina commences to dance with slow, 
languorous movements her Eastern danse d'amour, while 
the women regard her in amazement, and Mzro, his hands 
clasped, sings in ecstasy : 

Sombres yeux, bras blancs, lévres roses ; 

Yamina, tendre sceur des roses, 

Au pays du soleil écloses! 

Blanche étoile de mon chemin, 

O Fleur-de-Jasmin ! 

The lovers draw nearer to each other, till Dara with 
Héléna appear on the scene. The former orders all to 
their work, and when //¢/éna sees Mirko following Ya- 
mina she bars the path and stops him. The women move 
off with Dara, and Hé/éna pleads with her faithless lover, 
reminding him of his vows and how and when they were 
given. Yamina steals back in time to see M/zrko and 
Héléna move off hand in hand, and in a splendidly dra- 
matic scene she cries that in spite of his vows he shall be 
hers; that for a smile, a word softly spoken, 
he will forsake his duty, his faith, his country, forget his 
vows and leave all to fly with her. 

After /é/éna has left Mirko, Yamina finds him. Wind- 
ing her arms about his neck she uses all her exceeding 
powers of seduction to make him fly with her, till finding 
he still hesitates she denounces him and swears to hate 
him; and at last, half mad with passion and love, Mzrko 
consents rather than lose her. 

Finding out their flight, /¢/éva calls the warriors to the 
rescue, and the act ends finely with As/ar’s beautiful song 
as he declares he shall go at once in search of J/7rko, re- 
fusing to believe that his friend could so far forget his 
faith, duty acd country as to desert these with the Turkish 
slave, and insisting instead that A/¢é/éna accuses him 
wrongly, for that he has surely gone on some secret and 
dangerous mission to the Turkish camp. 

This entire second act is a masterpiece and is undoubt- 
edly the finest of the four. Madame Holmés has risen to 
the occasion and given us some of her best work, far sur- 
passing expectation. There is life and movement in her 
music. It is all original, all full of the sensuous charm 
inspired by the witching beauty of the incomparable 
Yamina, and Mirko's mad love, blotting out in its passion- 
ate intensity all sense of duty, all thought of honor or fear 
of consequence. 

The third act opens on a scene in the mountains. Mzrko 
and Yamina are together, the latter overcome with fatigue. 
They make a halt and, interlaced in each other’s arms, sing 
a charming love duet, part of which, sung by /7ro, is sure 
to become a popular favorite : 

O tendre voix! 
Tu m’appartiens, je suis ta proie, 
O ma beauté! 
J'ai subi l’ineffable joie 
Et la mortelle volupté. 
Oi le cceur ploie ! 
Parmi l’extase oti mon Ame est ravie, 
Tout s’oublie, 
Tout est vain! 
Oui, j’ai donné ma vie 
Pour cet enfer divin’. 

At length Yamzna falls asleep in Mirko’s arms 
Aslar comes on the track of the fugitives. JM/zrko sees 
him with terror, and a most dramatic scene ensues. As/ar 
presents before his adopted brother all the infamy involved 
in the flight of the latter, and at last, overcome with shame, 
yet torn with remose and love, Mirko consents to leave her. 
As he gives Yamzna a parting kiss she awakes and covers 
her faithless lover with reproaches, while As/ar urges the 
latter not to heed these, but to remember his country and 
his honor, which he dare not betray for an unbeliever. He 
steps in to keep the lovers apart, Yamzna demanding by 
what right he does this. The scene is long and really 
great in its dramatic intensity, culminating as M7zrso takes 
Yamina to fly with him. As/ar then places himself in 
their path, barring it sword in hand, while he cries : 


and 


J’ai juré devant Dieu de t’ aimer comme un frére, 
Dans la vie ou la mort, dans la paix ou la guérre, 

Et je garderai pur ton honneur de chrétien 

Fat-ce au prix d- mon sang ou ffit-ce au prix du tien! 








Mirko angrily orders him aside, and at last, maddened, 
draws out his sword, but when As/ar, uncovering his 
breast, cries to his friend, ‘* Strike—if you can,” Mzrko's 
arm drops to his side. At that moment Vamzna cries, 
laughing, ‘‘ Why not?” and snatching his sword from 
Mirko, plunges it into the breast of As/ar. She then turns 
to Mirko impatiently, and bids him come, but, full of 
horror, he turns on her in fury and orders her away, falling 
on his knees by the side of As/ar. As/ar is not dead, © 
only wounded, and when the companions of the latter come 
on the scene, he revives sufficiently to tell them that the 
Turks had surprised and wounded him and that but for 
Mirko, who had staunched his blood and defended him, he 
must have died. 

As the warriors carry As/ar away, Mirko following, 
Yamini comes from her hiding place crying in rage: 

Crétries maudits je vous défie 
Et j’aurai malgré vous son honneur et sa vie. 

The fourth act opens in a town on the frontiers of Tur- 
key. Yaméina has accomplished her vow, and Mréo is 
with her. They are in a beautiful rose garden surrounded 
by slaves and dancing girls. It is a scene of Oriental 
sumptuousness, and while the chorus sing ‘* C'est ici le 
jardin du réve. Ceuillezen les fleurs,” 1/770, overcome by 
remorse, bemoans his fate and explains how “la soif, la soif, 
furieuse de l'inoubliable baiser,” the thirst, the maddening 
thirst of a never-to-be-forgotten kiss, has made him mad, 
made him forget everything ; then as Yamzna comes be- 
fore him he buries his remorse and sings some love strophes 
of exceeding beauty. The slaves then come forward, and, 
after some beautiful dancing, offer him wine, which he 
drinks in quantities, the better to deaden his remorse, till 
at last surrounded by the slaves he falls into the arms of 
Yamina. 

Just then 4s/ar, who has come at the head of his soldiers 
to take the town, appears alone and tries to save Mirko. 
The latter, stupefied with wine, refuses to go away, calling 
himself a traitor and cursing the love and folly that made 
him one. Night falls, and the firing of guns is heard ; the 
women rush about in terror, then fly from the gardens. As 
Yamina goes to follow them M7zrko tries to make her stay 
with him, but she refuses, breaking from him to follow her 
terrified women to a place of safety. Mvrko is about to 
follow her when As/ar stops him and once more urges him 
to his duty, begging him to join the combat and fight for 
his country. M7zrko refuses, and when 4s/ar has exhausted 
all resources and time presses he cries at last, ‘* AA dzen, 
donc mourir.” Raising his sword he stabs A/:r/o, who 
falls to the ground dead. 

At that moment an explosion occurs, and for a second 
Aslar is seen as he attempts to carry off the dead body of 
his friend ; then the flames surround him and while he 
perishes amid them the curtain falls. 

Taken as a whole the opera is undoubtedly a fine one. 
Musically and dramatically Madame Holmés has depicted 
with success two great loves. The one, that of friendship, 
self sacrificing, noble, beautiful in its disinterestedness ; 
the other, that of passion, egotistical, selfish, forgetful of 
honor. She has given us a work which, although not great 
in any one way, is full of dramatic and lyric beauty. Her 
greatest inspiration has been in the vocal score, and here 
there are many bars of really beautiful music. In her 
orchestration she has done nothing original, given us no 
new tone effects, and although she cannot be said to show 
feebleness, yet there is an undoubted want of inspiration. 
The orchestral portion of her score may be said to be gocd, 
solid Kapellmeister music—that and nothing more, It is 
scholarly, but this fact does not save it at times from 
monotony. Madame Holmés has stooped to no tricks to 
catch her public. She has been honest throughout in her 
work, and there is not a bar in her score one could point 
out as written for the gallery or as wanting in musicianly 
taste or knowledge. 

As the work of a woman the opera is indeed remarkable. 
Madame Holmés has not struck out any individual path or 
opened up any avenue not hitherto traversed by her brother 
composers, but she has certainly outdistanced in her bid for 
fame many aspirants of the male sex, and if she but had 
the orchestral skill and inspiration of a Saint-Saéns or the 
grace and cunning of a Massenet, she would have produced 
in La Montagne Noire a remarkable opera. The work as it 
is is thoroughly French in inspiration, without the feeble- 
ness of the old Italian opera, and lacking, because of its 
orchestral shortcomings, the strength of the modern music 
drama. It is a work musicians will hear with pleasure, and 
one that sooner or later is bound to make for its composer a 
reputation outside of France. 

The libretto is singularly perfect, and with few excep- 
tions the lines are replete with poetic and dramatic senti- 
ment. Altogether, judging from the success of her double 
task, we may confidently expect good if not great work 
from Madame Holmés in the future. 

It is a strange fact that the French critics one and all 
made a decided onslaught on the opera, but the Parisian 
music critic is a queer specimen, and his criticism some- 
thing queerer still. It was in Paris that Wagner was re- 
viled and Berlioz and Bizet laughed to scorn. Even Gounod 
did not escape, for Faust failed to have success here till 
other European towns found out its merits, and latterly 
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Chabrier and Mascagni have been undergoing a fire of 
steady revilings by these knights of the pen. Conse- 
quently, although she may not deserve it, Madame Holmés 
finds herself in good company. 

After a young composer in Paris has finished an opera, 
if he puts any value on newspaper criticism he has only to 
that is, to select the richest publisher here to 
This is about the length and breadth 


do one thing 
produce his work. 
of nine-tenths of the music criticism of Paris, for there is a 
great temple here built to Mammon, and those who wor- 
ship at the shrine therein get all their prayers answered 
and have every wish fulfilled. 

The cast in La Montagne Noire was as follows 


Yamina > $55060n0000008004000NES SenEaesERT Madame Breval 
Héléna, POUT TTTITITI PTT TTETTT TT eee 
TD Dia tnd inne dnc nankdenanesewne ssa aimee eine Madame Heglon 
PEED. cndcvcncececccscdcesepeccscccbebabeesancebieubees Messieur Alvarez 
Aslar ioweenkestodieeul ooeseececese eves Messieur Renaud 


Madame Breval has a fine voice and made an excellent 
Yamina. Her acting was replete with sensuous grace and 
beauty and she looked her part to perfection. As to Ber- 
thet’s //¢/éna, her voice is one of the most disagreeable 
possible to listen to patiently. Instead of charming one’s 
Alvarez acted and sang the part of 
Renaud was excellent as As/ar 


ears she rasps them. 
Mirke most successfully. 
and Heglon did good work in the réle of Dara. 

As to the orchestra and the general representation, since 
November last Madame Holmés has been working to 
have it as perfect as possible, and her success was about 
as meagre as it could be under the circumstances. 

* t+ & 

Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt has been giving a series 
of historical piano recitals. She has given these recitals 
in more European towns than one, and since they were 
announced I have been trying to discover for what reason. 
As 
the pianist of the Sarasate concerts she was in her right 
element, but that she should aspire to a niche among the 
On a few of the fin- 


She has a fairly good technic, but so have many others. 


giants is really going a little too far. 
gers of one hand one can count the names of our great 
pianists capable of giving an adequate interpretation of the 
works in the vast field of piano literature from Scarlati to 
Saint-Saéns 

The same reckoning applies to the pianist who makes 
Chopin or Bach or Beethoven a speciality, and fail in all 
they attempt beyond this. After these come along array 
—a frightful array—of pianists who finger the keyboard 
Pianists of this calibre all have a fair 
technic, but they are not interpreters. They play their 
notes more or less correctly; sometimes phrase well, 
sometimes phrase badly. Sometimes they startle you 
with a scale or a volley of octaves played so beautifully 
that you have to acknowledge that neither Liszt, nor Rubin- 
stein, nor Paderewski could have done better, and then— 
weil, then you sit and listen drearily while they play a 
series of notes, scales and chords, and you know these 
notes represent a composition of Schumann or Chopin. 

Pianists of this denomination—and Mme. Marx is one— 
when they have a fine ear for tone color, are apt to do ex- 
cellent work in chamber music, but when they attempt his- 
torical concerts 4 la Rubinstein, they can only be reminded 
that patience and perseverance do not make genius, nor 
ambition guarantee success. 

Madame Marx played through her programs—that is, she 
committed a certain number of pieces to memory—and 
played most of these very indifferently indeed. 

ee et 


and make sounds. 


At the Lamoureux concerts Lilli Lehmann has been cre- 
ating great enthusiasm, and at the Colonne concerts we 
have had a Berlioz cycle. The public seemed not only to 
understand but enjoy the music, and the orchestra played 
magnificently, yet the wisdom of giving Berlioz in large 
doses Sunday after Sunday might be questioned. 

Among the concerts of the month at the Salle Erard none 
have been more enjoyable than those of chamber music 
given by Monsieur L. Breitner. The programs were unusu- 
ally interesting and some new compositions were produced 
for the first time, notably a suite for piano and violin, op. 
44, by Schutt, which is bound soon to become indispensable 
in the répertoire of all violinists and pianists. It is fin- 
ished, artistic and original. The opening movement, 
allegro risoluto, has extraordinary life and vigor in its 
themes ; the scherzo vivace (second movement) is truly 
Mendelssohnian in its grace end lightness, its merry brill- 
iance and its delicate harmonies. The third movement, 
canzonnetta con variazioni, is a lyric gem, and in the rondo 
a la Russe Schutt has managed to depict all the melan- 
choly, the abandon and the devil-may-care recklessness of 
the Slavonic nature. The entire composition, from begin- 
ning to end, shows power and genius, and is a veritable 
triumph of true inspiration. 

Monsieur Breitner is a pianist of remarkable power. His 
execution is finished, his methods classical, and his four 
concerts were excellent in every way. He was assisted by 
MM. Rémy, Parent, Van Waefelghem and Delsart. 

Avex. McARTHUR. 


Franz von Suppe.—tThe well-known composer of 
operettas, Franz von Suppé, intends to bring out a new 
work next season, the first in eight years. 
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Cleanings of Italian Music. 
N sunny Italy, the land of poetry and song, 
music shared in the general reawakening of the Itahan 
intellectuality which followed the inspiring period of 
national unity and independence, and the impulse given to 
art and science by a period of political stability and social 
tranquility. 

In the early days when Rome was Empress of the world, 
music, the most refined of all the arts, had aless lofty flight 
of ambition than in Greece, whence Rome inherited it, yet 
the Romans gained an intellectual insight into the true 
principles of music. 

About 50 a. p. Diodorus introduced the major third into 
the scale as a consonance, and thus established a prototype 
of our diatonic scale. At the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury Pope Sylvester founded a school for singing at Rome. 
About 355 Bishop Hierothus, and Hilary, bishop of Poictiers, 
wrote the first original hymns which were added to the tra- 
ditional church music. 

The organ, which had its origin in the classic ages, was 
known in an imperfect form among the Romans. Later 
organ building was extensively carried on in Rome. 

Macrobius in the fifth century elaborated the musical 
themes of Pythagoras, and Boethius produced a work upon 
Musical Theory, which contained and treated of the old 
Greek scales, and which later supplied the form for the 
music of the early Christian Church. It remained for the 
culture of the Christian faith to give a new and true ideal 
and mission to all art, and in an essential degree to that of 
music. 

St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan (833-397), collected the 
melodies of the various Christian churches, and arranged 
them in a uniform hymnal and system of melody founded 
on the authentic modes borrowed from the Greek, thus es- 
tablishing the traditional chant of Milan, which possessed 
enduring qualities which remained unchanged for a period 
of 200 years. It was perfectly adapted to the spirit and 
condition of the times. 

Pope Gregory I. (540-604) reconstructed and remodeled 
the work of St. Ambrose, and added to the Ambrosian or 
authentic modes four others called Plagal modes, thus 
establishing the traditional chant of Rome. The chant 
was no longer recited, but assumed the impressive char- 
acter, elevated dignity, and continuous melodies which 
distinguished the Choral. St. Gregory established a musi- 
cal academy at Rome whose fame soon extended to all 
lands. 

About 1037 Thomas of Celano, a Franciscan monk, 
created the grand Dies ire, dies illa, the Requiem of to- 
day. Guido Aretinus, or d’Arrezzo, who died in 1050, cul- 
tivated part singing, instituted the method called diaphony, 
and invented the system of solmisation or solfaing. In 1306, 
Jacopone produced a Stabat Mater, which endures to the 
present day. 

The folk songs, the spontaneous efforts of the people to 
give expression to longing aspirations for poetry and 
song, as a medium for the expression of the struggling 
emotions of mind and heart, early sprang into existence; 
these lyric ballads, love songs and serenades were first pre- 
served and disseminated be the minstrels and jongleurs, and 
later they were absorbed and disseminated by the trouba- 
dours and minnesingers; the music of the people thus added 
the spontaneous gifts of nature to the polish and refinement 
for which these noble patrons of musical art are noted ; the 
troubadours were the first to cultivate music from the pure 
love of art, and they became the means of giving a power- 
ful impulse to musical progress. In Italy the music of the 
troubadours took its impress from the school of Provence. 

The Neapolitan school was founded by Johann Tinctor, a 
disciple of Okeghem. He was born at Brabant in 1435. 
He was a practical musician and a doctor of laws. He 
taught in Naples, where he was appointed chapelmaster 
and cantor to King Ferdinand I. He published several theo- 
retical works. Among the prominent masters who built 
up and advanced the Neapolitan school were Wilhelm 
Guarnerius, royal chapelmaster; Bernhard Vkaret, Den- 
tice, Primavera and Luggosch. 

THE VENETIAN ScHooL.—The Venetian school was 
founded by Adrian Willaert,a Belgian, born in 1490. In 
1526 he took up his residence in Venice, where he was made 
chapelmaster of the Church of St. Mark’s. He formed a 
double choir and introduced double chanting. He intro- 
duced the form of the madrigal, which soon became popu- 
lar all over Europe. He was a classical scholar and ac. 
quired great renown, not only in Venice, but abroad. He 
died in 1563. Cyprian di Rore succeeded Willaert as chapel- 
master. He elaborated and systematized the use of the 
chromatic scale and chromatic intervals, and thus intro. 
duced a movement destined ultimately to break down the 
exclusive use of the ancient diatonic church modes and to 
prepare the way for a freer expression in the tonal art. He 
was born in Belgium in 1516 and died at Parma in 1565. 
Among the prominent composers of the Venetian school 
were Philip Verdelot, born in Belgium in 1490; he wrote 
psalms, motets and madrigals. Jacob Van Baes, born in 
Bruges in 1565; he composed motets and introduced the 
Ricercari art form for organ composition. Jacob Berchem, 
a Belgian by birth, composed a four-part capriccio to 
stanzas of Ariosto’s Roland, which prepared the way for the 











renaissance era of music. Andrea Gabrielli, who flour- 
ished from 1510 to 1586, wrote cantatas and church music. 
Gioseffo Zarlino, the first Italian pupil of Willaert, was born 
at Chioggia in 1516; he was a learned theorist and wrote 
theoretical works which treated exhaustively of contra- 
puntal and harmonic laws ; and Giovanni Gabrielli (1557- 
1613), who excelled in the blending of voice parts and in- 
strumental music; his Symphonie Sacre introduced a 
richer tone coloring by the association of voice and instru- 
ment and led to the independence of instrumental music. 
With the death of Gabrielli ended the Venetian school. 

Tue Roman ScHoot.—Rome had never ceased to bea 
school since the days of St. Gregory, and always exerted 
more or less influence upon the development of musical art 
up to the time of Palestrina, For a long period, however, it 
drew its inspiration from the Netherlands, and the teachers 
of music in Italy were chiefly from Flanders. The early 
composers of the Roman School were Festa, Ferrabosco, 
Animuccia and Claude Gondimel. The sixteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the restoration of the Eternal City as the rec- 
ognized centre of sacred musical culture, and it entered 
upon a general period of Italian ascendency in the tonal 
art; the centre of this new renown and of musical culture, 
not only for Italy, but for the world, was Giovanni Pierluigi 
Santi, called, from his birthplace, Palestrina ; he was born 
in 1524. In 1551 he became choirmaster of St. Peter’s. In 
1562 an event occurred which brought Palestrina into 
prominence as the leader, if not the originator, of a more 
exalted tone in sacred music. The famous Council of 
Trent condemned the frivolous character and complicated 
form of church music ; Pope Pius VI., to meet these objec- 
tions, prevailed upon the council to rest the decision upon a 
mass to be written by Palestrina, which should prove 
whether or not sacred music could be written which would 
meet the requirements of the church and still retain the 
beauties of the harmonic art. Palestrina accordingly com- 
posed three masses for six voices which were performed 
before a commission of cardinals April 28, 1565. Each 
mass was enthusiastically received, and won for the com- 
poser the title of Savior of Church Music. Had his music 
met with disapproval, church music would have relapsed 
into comparative barbarism by a revival of the ancient 
Gregorian plain chant. 

These masses were imbued with beauty of form and 
expression, freed from contrapuntal excesses and compli- 
cations ; the form was simplified and the expression inten- 
sified by a deep and impressive human feeling, and calcu- 
lated to stir devotional emotions. The new spirit infused 
into music by Palestrina utilized all the progress and 
theoretical skill that had been acquired, stripped of its 
redundancy. 

While his predecessors had effected the triumph of form 
and beauty of expression over scientific attainment, he had 
invested the whole with deep, devotional feeling. The 
inherent force of genius embodied in the new Palestrina 
style was adopted all over Europe, and this period has been 
called the ‘‘ Golden Age of Ecclesiastical Music.” Palestrina 
founded the Roman school, of which the following com- 
posers were masters: Claudo Merulo (1532-1604), who 
developed organ music ; his ricercati was the forerunner 
of the fugue ; Giovanni Maria Nanini (1540-1607) ; Felice 
Anerio (1560-1603); Giovanni Anerio (1567); Gregorio 
Allegro (1586-1652); Mazzocchi; Orazio Benvoli, and 
Antonio Liberati. 

Tue Purery Irattan Scuoot.—The rise of the purely 
Italian school was inaugurated by the compositions of 
Constanzo Festa, who was born in 1545. He was educated 
in the school of the Belgians, but rose above mere scholas- 
ticism and narrowing traditions. He composed church 
music and a Te Deum which has survived to the present 
time. 

Early in 1600 Gaspar Duiffoprugear, of Bologna, is cred- 
ited with inventing the improved violin. The origin of the 
violin is obscure; it has gradually evolved from instru- 
ments resembling it which were in use from the earliest 
times. Cremona early became a centre for violin making, 
and the fame of its instruments continued for 200 years. 
The Cremona violin was carried to its utmost perfection by 
Antonio Stradivari (1680-1730); other noted makers are 
Gaspas di Salo, the Amati brothers and Joseph Guarnieri. 
The golden age of violin making was from 1720 to 1760. 

From the seventeenth century music in Italy became an 
emotional medium ; with the decline of Papal power music 
was no longer devoted to religious service and became de- 
graded into a mere medium of pleasure, and the history of 
Italian music from this period becomes simply the history 
of Italian opera. The opera originated from an attempt to 
revive the Greek drama in Florence in the seventeenth 
century. This century was for music a period of great 
inventive activity and of creative industry ; printing was 
more commonly used, instruments were perfected, and a 
new impulse was given to all musical effort. Florence now 
became the musical centre. The polyphonic school came 
to a close and the monodic school arose; the new school 
aimed at the restoration of the Greek system of independ- 
ent choruses. Zarlino was the last great master to main- 
tain the old order, and Galilei was the originator of the 
new. His monody met the requirements of dramatic music 
in the provision of a medium for the expression of indi: 
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vidual action, thought and emotion, thus creating a centre 
of interest around which the action of a drama could re- 
volve with coherent and intelligent meaning. Galilei 
created the first solo songs in dramatic scenes accom- 
panied by a single instrument. This form was per- 
fected by Monteverde. The first authentic opera, origin- 
ally called stile rappresentivo, is accredited to Jacopo 
Peri’s Daphne, performed in Florence in 1600. Peri in- 
vented thoroughbass and first employed it in Eurydice. 
In 1608 Florence, Mantua, Bologna and Venice were the 
centres of the new art form, which in 1650 became known 
as opera in music or opera. 

Claudio Monteverde (1568-1643) was chapelmaster at St. 
Mark’s, Venice. He introduced the use of discords, espe- 
cially the dominant seventh, and the use of pizzicato and 
tremolo for orchestral instruments. His operas, Tancredi, 
L’Adone and L’Incarnazione di Poppea are bold and origi- 
nal, and they exemplified the capabilities of the orchestra 
to provide tone coloring. He gave to the stringed instru- 
ments the important place in the orchestra which they 
have ever since maintained. Prominent among the pupils 
and foliowers of Monteverde was Francesco Cavalli or Ca- 
letti Bruni (1599-1676). He introduced ariettas and duets 
in place of the choruses, developed the recitative form of 
Monteverde, and is credited with assigning the solo so- 
prano and alto parts of the opera to male voices. Other 
masters of this period are Cesti of Tuscany (1620-1669), 
Rosetti, Sacrati, Legrenzi, Ziani, Pallavicini and Draghi of 
Ferrara, Forelli of Verona, Vitalli, who introduced varia- 
tions, and Arcalengo Corelli (1653-1713), who perfected the 
sonati form originated by Gabrielli. 

The opera was originally performed in palaces. In 1637 
the first public opera house was built at Venice, and in 
1684 Venice had eleven opera houses. The new school of 
art spread to Rome, Naples, Bologna, Padua, Germany 
and France. 

The oratorio originated from the Miracle plays or mys- 
teries. The first oratorio was performed in Rome in 1600 in 
the oratory of the Church of St. Maria in Vallicella. It was 
composed by Emiliodel Caveliere, and was called L’Anima 
e Corpo. It was written in the monodic form and was 
declamatory throughout. The followers of Caveliere were 
Vittorio Loretto, Cappellini, Laudi, Domenico Mazzocchio 
and Giacomo Carrissimi, who did much to perfect the 
oratorio. 

A school of sacred music was founded at Venice by Gio- 
vanni Legrenzi (1625-1690), which was perfected by Lotti 
(1667-1740). They adapted sacred music to the progressive 
spirit of the age. Caldara, a follower of Lotti, wrote beau- 
tiful madrigals and oratorios of merit. 

Alessandro Scarlatti was as noted for the number of his 
compositions as for their merit. He composed 115 operas, 
many oratorios and works forthe Church. He is credited 
with having improved the form of the aria, with inventing 
the da capo and originating the accompanied recitative. 
The sinfonia, or Italian overture, is often associated with 
his name, He was famous as an artist and teacher. His 
son, Domenico Scarlatti, was a popular harpsichord player 
and composer. He also wrote operas, church music and 
piano music which is still prized. 

Toward the middle of the eighteenth century vast modi- 
fications in the opera were germinated, which ripened 
before its close into noble maturity, The opera had be- 
come a fixed institution in Italy and the best esteemed pub- 
lic entertainment. Italy claims the gift of enchanting 
melody, but neglects the resources of harmony. Italian 
composers of this century, although possessing much 
melodic fluency, were universally crippled by the domi- 
neering mannerism of the times and the paramount sway 
of the singers, who have been likened to spoiled children ; 
art was thus made the slave of its servants, until emanci- 
pation was performed by Gluck. The dramatic oratorio 
was transferred from the church to the secular stage and 
became in every respect a sacred opera. 

Buononcini (1672-1750) visited London, where he opposed 
Handel, and the rivalry between the Italian and the Ger- 
man composer is notable in the history of the time. 

Porpora (1686-1776) owes his fame more to the success of 
his pupils in singing than to the merit of his numerous com- 
positions. Farinelli and Caffarelli were the most distin- 
guished of his pupils. 

Tartini (1692-1770) advanced the art of the violinist; he 
contributed to science as well as to art in his discovery in 
1714 of resultant tones, often called Tartini’s tones. 

Leonardo Leo (1694-1746) wrote largely for the stage, 
but is most prized for his church music. 

Padre Martini (1706-1784) made a deep impression on 
music, owing to the depth of his knowledge of mathemat- 
ics and other branches of learning, all of which he brought 
to bear upon his musical studies. He composed for the 
church and theatre, chamber music and pieces for the or- 
gan. He published three volumes of a ‘‘ History of Music.” 
He was revered by the musicians of all lands for the pene- 
tration with which he discovered the excellence of the boy 
Mozart and the encouragement that aided largely to con- 
firm the self-reliance of this everlasting prodigy. 

Giovanni Gesi (1710-1736) was called Il Pergolese, from 
his birthplace. Little acknowledged while he lived, he pro- 
duced such compositions as place his name among those of 








the most famous of his countrymen. His comic opera, La 
Serva Padrona, little noticed when first given in Naples, 
had such success when produced in Paris that it was shortly 
afterward played in every country in Europe. This work 
is historically conspicuous, for confirming if not initiating 
the application of music to subjects of real life, as much as 
to the heroic. His Stabat Mater is also famous. 

The piano was invented at Padua by Christofori in 1711. 
This instrument may be styled the voice of the musician ; 
it is the only means whereby unaided he can give complete 
utterance to his thoughts, and the only vehicle for the com- 
munication of musical ideas in their entirety. 

Nicolo Jomeli (1714-1774) produced many operas in 
Naples, Rome, Bolognaand Venice. Heis particularly es- 
teemed for his expression of sentiment, for which some of 
his critics account him the forerunner of Mozart. 

Characteristic of the opera at this period is the subordi- 
nation of dramatic propriety to the display of vocal special- 
ties. Gluck (1714-1787), a Bohemian by birth and a wan- 
derer by habit, was agrand reformer or restorer of dramatic 
musical art ; he not only revived the principles enunciated 
in Florence on the threshold of the seventeenth century, 
but he fully forestalled by this revival all that is good in 
what is to-day denoted by the cant term ‘‘ music of the 
future.” In Italy Gluck gained the importance of pure 
melody ; in France he learned the value otf dramatic decla- 
mation, and Germany gave him harmony. He aimed to 
distinguish his dramatis persone by assigning music of 
different character to each, and he strove to make the 
whole of the music appropriate to the individuals, to the 
situation in which they were placed, and to the words they 
uttered. He did not neglect rhythmical melody, and, 
while he did not neglect design, he constructed his plans 
according to the situation, and the materials with which he 
had todeal. After sixteen years of preparation he effected 
a revolution and prepared the way for Wagner. As was 
the custom of his age, he went to Italy to extend his art 
experience and to complete his education. There he pro- 
duced so many meritorious works in the style of the time 
as to establish a high reputation. In Paris, Gluck’s repre- 
sentative work in the new model, Orfeo ed Euridice, was 
brought out with extraordinary success; but other forces 
concurred with musical merit in Gluck’s Parisian triumphs. 
Marie Antoinette, whom he had taught in singing, now be- 
came an ardent partisan of her former teacher. Madame 
Du Barry held a rival court to that of the young princess, 
of whom her jealousy was evinced by every possible means. 
Accordingly she invited to Paris the Italian musician 
Nicola Piccini (1728-1800), and strove toestablish him in 
opposition to the German master. This musical warfare 
much resembled that of about forty years earlier between 
Handel and Buononcini in London; but the Parisian feud 
was waged with far the greater violence. Piccini’s music 
is marked by the melodic grace for which his country 
claims pre-eminence ; Gluck’s muse is more distinguished. 
Piccini’s Figliuola passed from its birthplace, Rome, to 
every European capital. 

The progress of opera in Italy kept pace with its activity in 
other countries. Important contributors were Giovanni 
Paesiello (1741-1815) and Cimarosa (1749-1801) ; both wrote 
extensively and impressed art with their specialties. Of 
vastly greater importance in the future was Mozart, who 
produced many Italian operas and brought dramatic 
music the most nearly to perfection, in fitness to the scene, 
delineation of character and technical design. 

Cherubini is eminently entitled to a first place among 
those who are acknowledged asthe great masters of the 
renaissance period of musical art. He was born at Flor- 
ence in 1760 and died in Paris in 1842. His compositions 
are Armida, La Finta Principessa, Guilio Sabino, Iphigenie 
en Aulide, Demophon, Lodoiska, Media (one of the most 
striking masterpieces of idealism in musical achievements), 
Les Deux Journées, funeral cantata in honor of Haydn's 
memory, a mass in F and in D, coronation mass, &c. He 
was created an officer of the Legion of Honor by Charles X. 
of France. He held the position of director of the Paris 
Conservatory for twenty years. 

Spontini, the celebrated Italian dramatic composer, was 
born in 1774 and died in 1851. In 1803 he turned his atten- 
tion to Paris, where he was destined to achieve his highest 
fame and toestablish for himself a place among the greatest 
masters of creative genius. Up to this time he had written 
eleven comic and three serious operas. After the brilliant 
success of Milton, which was performed sixty times, he was 
made court composer. In his work, the Vestale, he erected 
an imperishable monument to his own fame, and estab- 
lished a distinct feature of musical drama, in an embodi- 
ment of heroism into artistic musical expression. The operas 
of Olympia and Ferdinand Cortez followed. In 1819 he was 
made director of the Royal Opera in Berlin. Spontini's 
highest efforts were devoted tothe embodiment in music of 
the grandest forms of the heroic and the tragic ; represent- 
ing the surging contentions of uprising masses with 
imposing power, and yet in chaste and classic beauty. 

It is seldom that any one man can claim the distinction 
of having it universally conceded that in the whole world 
there is not nor ever has been his equal; but such is the 
reputation of Paganini. His was the perfection of art. He 
was born at Genoa in 1784. He made his first appearance 





in violin playing on the concert stage at the age of nine 
and his triumph was overwhelming. At the age of ten he 
had written twenty-four fugues and a number of other 
compositions which were so difficult that no one but him- 
self could play them. For forty years Paganini’s art daz- 
zled the world like a brilliant meteor, and its light continues 
toshine. Paganini’s secrets, if he had any, died with him. 
He enriched the art of violin playing in many ways. The 
use of harmonics was first made by him; also the tremolo 
for the left hand, and staccatoand pizzicato, were perfected 
by him. A few of his compositions are in existence. He 
died in 1840. 

Rossini, the sweet swan of Pesaro, was born in 1792. His 
reputation as the first Italian composer of his time was es- 
tablished when he brought out Semiramide in 1828. Hehad 
already written thirty-seven operas, of which I] Tancredi 
was his first serious work. It stamped him as the reformer 
and the head of the Italian school, and it marked his first 
departure from established custom. His L’Italiana in Al- 
geria introduced the crescendo which signalizes all his 
works. His Barber of Seville is probably the best speci- 
men of Italian opera-buffa in existence. His next operas 
are Moses in Egypt and Zelmira. He finally made Paris 
his home, and Charles X. made him director of Italian opera. 
His greatest work is William Tell; it is emotional and 
highly dramatic, yet simple. His celebrated Stabat Mater 
gave a religious tone to his later life. Rapidity was one of 
his marvelous powers; he usually wrote an opera in six 
weeks, and the Barber of Seville was written in eight days. 
After enjoying an ever increasing fame, Rossini died No- 
vember 13, 1868. Thus ended the career of Italy’s pride, 
while the history of her modern opera began, whose hid- 
den harmonies he espied, and by his genius tuned to the 
chivalry of that land of beauty and romance. 

The distinguished and prolific composer of light opera, 
Donizetti (1796-1848), although highly gifted with melody 
and with sparkling sentiment, as well as with a certain 
amount of dramatic ability, cannot be accredited with 
asserting a style. Among sixty-three popular operas he 
has won deserved distinction by his still popular Lucrezia 
Borgia, Lucia di Lammermoor, La Favorita and Don 
Pasquale. 

Bellini (1802-1835) was one of the most celebrated of 
Italian opera composers. ‘The distinguishing feature of 
his career was the instinct of romance embodied in simple 
and expressive melodies, which contrasted strongly with 
the florid superficiality which had grown into all operatic 
work, and then altogether the fashion in Italy. In his 
masterpiece, La Sonnambula, he established his highest 
ideal. His other famous operas are I] Pirata, Romeo and 
Juliet and I Puritani. 

Few composers in the history of music have had the 
fortune to work across so great a transition in the style of 
dramatic composition as is shown between the earlier and 
later works of the great Italian master Verdi: He was 
born in 1818. His earliest operas to become famous were 
Nebuchadnezzar and Ernani. Of a higher standard of work, 
in which his brilliant success was established, is his Rigo- 
letto ; his popular operas, Il Trovatore, La Traviata and 
Masked Ball, appeal to the popular ear, and their fame 
rests upon the pleasing buoyancy and effectiveness of their 
melodies. Judged by the rules of strict art, they are lack- 
ing in harmonic treatment and contain some defects in 
contrapuntal form and dramatic effect. In Aida, the work 
of his latest period, he showed that his genius was superior 
to these weaknesses, and he gave to the world a production 
of a dramatic ambition rarely realized in the Italian school. 
Verdi possessed a reserve of resource of which the musical 
world never dreamed ; his great Requiem Massis a master- 
piece, and an imperishable monument to his genius ; it dis- 
plays a mastery of polyphonic harmony. In 1889 Verdi 
composed another great work, his Otello, which is one of 
the most elevated conceptions in Italian opera. 

His last great work is Falstaff, a comic opera which will 
live as long as the Meistersinger, Barber Seville or 
the Marriage of Figaro; it possesses the: grace and 
humor of Mozart and the dignity of Wagner. In this 
work the old time Verdi is recognized in the treatment of 
the voice, while in the treatment of the orchestra he is 
recognized as the Verdi of Aida and Otello in a merry 
mood ; it is Italian in coloring and full of romance and sen- 
timent and fairly sparkles with joyousness. 

Mascagni, the composer of Cavalleria Rusticana, is a 
native of Leghorn. He possesses a high-strung, nervous 
temperament. The first performance of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana produced a perfect furore in Rome, and the new 
genius was hailed with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Italy, from the earliest times, has been the seminary of 
musical art for the whole musical world ; and while the su- 
premacy of music has passed from Italy to Germany, Italy, 
as the birthplace of modern church music, and the cradle 
of modern music in its infancy, where it received its most 
poetical development, and where it was first cultivated as 
a medium for the expression of faith, belief and feeling, is 
entitled to the love and esteem of all true lovers of the 
Divine Art. H. SHERwoop VINING. 


of 








A.von Weber.—A. von Weber, a descendant of the 
composer of Der Freischiitz, has been appointed kapell- 





meister of the opera house at Dortmund. 
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Brema, the Coming Vocalist. 
HAT is a well-known tale the 


went to bed a stranger to the world and awoke in the 
History is continually re- 


of person who 


morning to find himself famous, 
peating itself, and it was only last week that the citizens of 
New York arose to read the story of one who, by unani- 
mous critical declaration, had suddenly become one of the 
tragic (great tragic) figures of the lyric stage. 

Reference is made to Miss Marie Brema, of the Damrosch 
German Opera Company. 

It is well worth the while of the student of character to 
look in upon Miss Brema when she is out of harness, as it 
were. She found at her comfortable quarters 
looking radiant after a rehearsal that would send the ma- 
jority of singers home weary and peevish. She will greet 
Her hand is the index of a candid 
The warm intensity of 


may be 


her visitor cordially 
heart. Her features light up well. 
her nature springs forward and asserts itself in a tremen- 
dous individuality, an imposing personality, a regal com- 
mand in every movement, every gesture, that makes you 
feel that the pride of an Or/rud is hers by natural inherit- 
Quite so, because the dignified spirit of a Virginian 
But the next moment 


ance. 
mother makes itself manifest in her. 
(mark the contradictory traits in this newly discovered 
singing tragedian) her whole soul is bubbling with laugh- 
ter. And it is because of these direct contrasts that her 
individuality appeals to you with the greater force. 

Miss Brema's eyes are strong, steady, liquid, brown, 
soulful, alluring and set wide apart ; her brows are arched 
and well defined ; her forehead is full, intelligent ; her jaw 
her chin is not too square, yet commanding, reso- 
has a good, assertive nose, straight, not too 


is firm; 
lute; she 
prominent; her head is rather haughtily posed and well 
she has dark hair, a splendid neck, a full bust, 
In cer- 


shaped ; 
and she is tall and well built from foot to crown. 
tain moods she is in appearance not unlike Lady Randolph 
Churchill. All of the points enumerated indicate that she 
has an almost unlimited working capacity, great endur- 
Some of her photographs are deceiving, inasmuch 
her nose es- 


ance. 
as they lend a Hebraic cast to her features 
there is not a drop of Jewish blood in 
Richmond, Va., her 
father in Germany, German parentage, and Miss 
Brema's place of nativity is Liverpool, England. So that 
does away with the oft-printed paragraphs about the bon- 


Oh, no; 
Her mother 


pecially. 
her veins. was born in 


of 


nie Scot 

Miss Brema’s rise in the operatic firmament was as sud- 
den as it is remarkable. She has a quick study ; but prior 
to the year 1890 she had never taken a lesson, let alone 
singing a note in public. True, she had ‘‘hummed a 
little," as Mr. ‘‘ Pinafore” Gilbert makes one of his char- 
acters remark, but only at home, and she was not even 
aware that she possessed a voice. One night, at the house 
of a friend, Miss Brema went over a song in the hearing of 
Mr. Henschel. This was in November, 1890, at Norwich, 
during the festival season. Mr. Henschel manifested a 
willingness to teach her to sing, and so she went up to 
London and studied with him. In March, 1891, she made 
her début at St. James’, on the occasion of one of the 
Monday Populars, and after that she had two or three 
small festival engagements. 

But now let Miss Brema tell the story in her own words : 

‘+ still had an inclination to do more,” she began, ‘‘ and 
had an idea that there might be something for me in the 
dramatic So I went to Henry Arthur Jones, and 
asked him if he would not hear me recite. He was very 
discouraging, and distinctly told me that he could do noth- 
‘you are the great man now, 
and you can do everything.’ Well, at last he agreed to 
hear me rec Before I left he told me that I might choose 
any role I liked and he would furnish me with the support. 
One has to have pluck, you know, so I selected Adrienne 
Lecouvre I rehearsed the part at Newcastle with the 
Judah troup and played it at Oxford. My interpretation 
was pronounced a success, Just at that time I got offers of 
concert engagements, and my friends thought it a pity that 
Signor Largo 


field. 


ing for me. ‘ But,’ said I, 


ite 


ur. 


I should allow my voice to go to waste. 
heard of me and induced me to gotothe Shaftesbury, but I 
did not fee] much confidence in my own voice, and sol took 
But fancy my 
singing the part forty-eight consecutive 


the part of Zo/a in Cavalleria Rusticana. 
surprise upon 
times! By the command of the Queen we gave the first 
representation of Cavalleria Rusticana at Windsor—in 
fact, that was the first operatic performance given at the 
castle for thirty years. Her Majesty gave mea bracelet asa 
souvenir. My next engagement was in the character of Orfeo 
during the season of Italian opera in London. | sang the part 
eighttimes. Then I madeseveral concert tours, notably with 
little Gerardy, Mr. Plunket Greene and Miss MacIntyre. 
After that I played several parts at Covent Garden, includ- 
ing one of the Walkuren, Certain Germans took notice 
of my voice and acting and suggested Bayreuth. In the 
meantime I must tell you that Henschel had gone to Ger- 
many and I had continued my studies with Miss Bessie 
Finally, | went to Mr. Alfred B'ume, who is Mr. 
When I am in London I never 


Cox. 
Plunket Greene's teacher. 


let a day go by without taking my lesson from Mr. Blume. 
He and his wife went to Munich and invited me to join 





I sang for Leviand he asked me to accept an engage- 
ment in Germany. He wrote to Frau Cosima Wagner, and 
she sent for me to go to Bayreuth in October. I made my 
début there in Orirud, with Mme. Nordica as £/sa. 
Then I sang the réle of Ausdry in Parsifal. I went back 
to London and studied the end of the Arunnhilde and 
sang it in concert at Queen’s Hall with Siegfried Wagner, 
and repeated it three weeks later, with Mottl as conductor. 
A Brussels critic heard me sing at the first Queen’s Hall 
concert and got me to go to Brussels, where I sang Ortrud 
three times. Frau Wagner went through several of the 
Wagner réles with me for my American engagement. 
Imagine how I have worked! And I1 must tell you that 
after I had given them Wagner in Brussels they engaged 
me again for a recital of English songs. I took Miss Maud 
Valérie White, of London, as my accompanist and gave 
a recital at the Circle Artistique. I sang twenty songs, and 
won new friends.” 

‘*And with all of your Wagner work, do you find the 
music detrimental tothe voice?’ 

‘*On the contrary, Wagner properly sung does the voice 
good.” 

‘Then you will continue in German opera? 

‘‘Nodoubt. After my London season is over—June and 
July—I shall go to Bayreuth and study with Frau Cosima 
Wagner and rehearse the Trilogy for 1896.” 

‘‘And of the Wagnerian réles, which do you like best?” 

‘‘I much prefer Kundry. But Parsifal would not do in 
this country. You could not transplant it. To sing that 
work outside of Bayreuth would be to divest it of its 
sacred surroundings. It would be taking it out of its native 
climate. There, I have annoyed you with my conversation 
quite long enough. Look! this wreath is from Mme. Nor- 
dica. She sent it to me with some nice words on a card as 
a souvenir of my appearance here in Orfrud. That is so 
encouraging! Really, it’s alladream tome! I can't real- 
ize it—really, Icannot. Good-by !” 


them. 


” 








“The Break” Not a New Discovery. 


A Question From Mr. JouN Howarp. 





R. EMILIO BELARI certainly imparts news 
to me when he asserts that the great physiologist 
Fournié discovered and published the true cause of ‘the 
break” in the singing voice. I read the work with great 
care while preparing my Physiology of Artistic Singing, 
and remember well and gratefully his scientific argument 
for physiological study on the part of the teacher (p. 579). 
Also his description of the mixed voice, followed by the 
interesting statement that the great Fournié, though 
observed to ‘‘ nuance’ the voice in a wonderful manner, 
never displayed the true mixed voice, but simply moder- 
ated the force of his blowing. On page 419 he notices a 
fact to which I attribute great importance in explaining 
‘‘the break”: ‘‘La partie postérieure du cricoid est 
appuyée, pendant l'acte vocal, contre la colonne verté- 
brale,” &c.; but this anatomical fact is followed by no 
physiological explanation of its vocal importance other 
than the statement that it interrupts all issue of breath— 
‘‘de maniére a intercepter toute issue sur la partie me- 
diane.” 

My note book contains a brief summary of the views of 
this author upon the falsetto voice, upon resonance, upon 
various subjects ; but not one clause upon “‘ the break ” itself 
or the cause of ‘* the break.” 

Now my private copy is moldering in a damp Boston 
cellar, and to visit one of the libraries to examine the whole 
voluminous work again would indeed be a task. 

If Mr. Belari will kindly mention the page or chapter or 
quote from the book the passages explaining ‘‘ the break,” 
I will forgive him for the rather slighting comments which 
close his contribution to Tue Musicat Courier, the readers 
of which will also be benefited. If he does not, my claim 
to the discovery is not invalidated. 

Furthermore, let mecongratulate him upon his success 
with his distinguished pupil. If he asserts that she left his 
hands with an even scale, there is no desire on my part to 
doubt it. Butthe main question is: Did Fournié discover 
and publicly explain the true cause of that ugly little 
phenomenon popularly styled ‘* the break ”? 

Joun Howarp. 

321 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York City. 








Stuttgart.—Janie, a musical idyll by Emile Jacques 
Dalcroze, was performed on February 20 at Stuttgart. It 
has three acts, and has for subject an Alsatian village love 
story. Dalcroze was born in Vienna in 1865; his parents 
were Swiss. He is now teacher at the Conservatory of 
Music in Geneva. 

Theodor Habelmann.—The former stage man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, during 
the period of German opera, Theodor Habelmann, has just 
now celebrated his fourth anniversary as stage manager at 
Breslau. Old opera and concert goers will remember 
Habelmann asa fine tenor. His /ra Diavo/o and George 
Brown (Dame Blanche) were unique performances twenty- 





five years ago. 








He Will Show Them the Way. 
R. WALTER DAMROSCH has completed his 
bookings up to April 27. The New York season will 
end March 23. Then the company will go to Philadelphia, 
and give three performances the evenings of the 25th and 
27th and a matinée the 30th. 

From April 1 to 10, including one matinée, is booked 
for Boston; the 12th and 13th will be devoted to con- 
certs at Carnegie Music Hall, when the principal artists 
of the company will make up the program; April 15 to 20 
the company will sing in Chicago, and April 22 to 27 they 
will be in St. Louis. 

That date will no doubt almost wind up the season, as 
the majority of the artists are under obligations to return 
to London in May for the season. 

Lucky Damrosch! But he is deserving of the $25,000 
(some estimate it at $50,000, but that is rather too high) 
that he will clear on his season. But for a fact he deserves 
it all. Any man who has the metal in him that will lead 
him to mortgage the roof over his head to obtain working 
capital is entitled to more credit than words can define. 
Indeed it requires a good bit of the nerve of the gambler 
to make as bold a venture as did Mr. Damrosch. But he 
is already ‘‘on velvet.” And yet he was modest in his 
first start. He fairly crept along. In an interview with 
the writer Mr. Damrosch declared that this would be his 
last venture as an impresario. It was the outcome of a 
mere suggestion. Speaking of it at length for publication 
in THe Musica, Courter December 19, Mr. Damrosch said : 

I was first induced to enter upon this scheme through the perform- 
ances that were arranged last spring under the auspices of several 
charitable societies—notably the Society for Ethical Culture, of New 
York, and the United Charities Society, of Philadelphia. I may say, 
at the beginning, that the coming season will be the final result of ac- 
cident. That is,the artists who performed for charity were those 
who had been brought together here by chance—among them, 
Materna, Fischer, Behrens, Schott. The success was tremendous and 
revealed a desire, in fact almost a hunger, upon the part of the audi- 
ence to hear Wagner opera. I must say that although I am not in- 
clined to manifest any amount of over-enthusiasm, it awoke a new 
ambition even in me. 

Iat once went to Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau (for whom, by 
the way, I wish you would say I entertain the greatest admiration, 
owing to the liberality of their grand opera productions), and en- 
deavored to interest them in the project of incorporating a Wagner 
season into theirown. They, however, did not seem inclined to enter 
into the scheme in « proprietary sense, but offered to rent the house 
to me and in every other way assist as best they could, &c. 

Such is fate! Perhaps now Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau wish that they had been ‘‘inclined to enter into 
the scheme in a proprietory sense.” Again, perhaps this 
short season of Wagner opera in German will spur them to 
the duty of giving a supplementary season of German 
opera in 1896. If they do, must they not admit that Mr. 
Walter Damrosch showed them the way ? 


English for the Provincials. 

R. WALTER DAMROSCH, after having seri- 
M ously considered the advisability of producing the 
Wagner operas in the provincial cities of Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, Baltimore, St. Louis and Chicago, with 
the names of his artists anglicized, has decided not to adopt 
that plan. At the outset it was feared that the unfamiliar- 
ity of the provincials with the names of foreign singers and 
their inability to properly pronounce the same if printed in 
German on the program would be a bar to the success of 
the out-of-town season, but Mr. Damrosch having been 
assured that there are a few German-speaking people in the 
provincial cities, particularly in Chicago, he has finally con- 
sented to the publication of the casts of the various operas 
in precisely the same form as they appear in New York. 

However, it is none the less interesting to follow up the 
idea and show what would have been the result had Mr. 
Damrosch decided to print the names of his singers in 
English. The names of his principal artists would have 
read like this : 

Mrs. Rosa Sugar. 

Mr. Alvary Ashcreek. 

Mr. Nicholas Redmill. 

Miss Marie Mason. 

Miss Marcella Lindentree. 

Mr. Rudolph Upperhouse. 

Mr. Paul Long. 

Mr. Paul Seal. 

Mr. Franz Black. 

Mr. Emil Fisher. 

Mr. Adolf Sonofpeter. 

Miss Johanna Goabout. 

Mr. Adolph Builder, stage manager, was one of the vic- 
tims of the steamship Elbe disaster, and Mr. Sigismund 
Grainhandler, chorus master, disappeared December 5 and 
has not yet been heard from. 





Cologne.—The Giirzenich concert at Cologne February 
19 produced a novelty—an interesting symphony by Alex- 
ander Glasunow, one of the most able representatives of 
the new Russian school. The pianist who took part in this 
concert was the former prodigy Hofmann, whose earnest 
studies with d’Albert and Rubinstein these past years 
were due to the liberality of an American Maecenas. 
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By special arrangement, the English part of Tur 
Musica Courier wll be hereafter printed in London and 
only a synopsis of the news of more general interest will 
be given in these columns. Copies of the English part 
are obtainable at the New York office. 

BRITISH OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, ) 

15 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W., March 2, 1895. { 
HE most important orchestral concert of the 
past week was the last appearance this season of the 
Scottish Orchestra, under Mr. Henschel, at Queen's Hall. 
The piece de resistance was Dvorak's symphony, From the 
New World, which, by the way, is proving a very favorite 
item with many societies in the provinces and metrupolis. 
Mr. Henschel succeeded in securing a fine performance of 
this, as well as the Wagner excerpts, the concert ending 
with Goldmark’s Sappho overture. Mrs. Henschel was the 
vocalist and Madame Augarde the pianist. The rumor has 
been about that Mr. Henschel is to give up singing. This 
is quite a mistake, and Mr. Henschel wishes it announced 
that he is ready to take engagements and hopes to be for 
some time tocome. This same orchestra gives a perform- 

ance before the Queen to-day. 

Of the performances on Ash Wednesday Gounod’s Re- 
demption, at the Albert Hall, demands the most attention. 
It would be difficult to praise too highly the reverential 
and wholly poetic rendering of this sacred drama; an ab- 
sence of over-coloring and a devout restraint made obvious 
once more the sensuous beauty and masterly scholarship of 
this great creation of Gounod’s. To the choir the chief 
honors of the performance belong. 

At the Queen’s Hall the usual potpourri of sacred ex- 
cerpts from different composers filled the house, and the 
same may be said of St. James’ Hall. 

An interesting musical performance took place at the 
London University on Saturday, when the exercise com- 
posed for the degree of Mus. Doc. by John Matthew Ennis 
was given. In this Dr. Ennis has shown considerable skill 
in orchestration and choral writing in his setting of the 
Forty sixth Psalm. At the closethe composer was heartily 
complimented by the examiners. 

The London Choral Union brought forward a new work 
on Tuesday evening, entitled Carmilhon, composed by Mr. 
Archibald Davidson Arnott, of Glasgow, now organist of 
Gray'’sInn. The music is set to the ballad of Carmilhon, 
from Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn. In treatment 
Mr. Arnott has followed the model put before him by his 
teacher, Dr. Villiers Stanford, in The Revenge. The num- 
bers are taken up by choruses and baritone solos, the latter 
giving welcome variety to the music. 

Delibés’ comic opera, Le Roi l'a dit, was given before 
Her Majesty at Windsor Castle the same evening by the 
students of the Royal College of Music, who, it will be re- 
membered, gave a performance of this opera in London a 
short time ago, when it was reviewed in these columns. 

Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch gave the fourth and last of a 
series of concerts to recall to the public early classical 
music on the 26th, when French composers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries were drawn upon. Per- 


haps the most interesting number was a set of four pieces 
for the harpsichord by Francois Couperin. 

An excellent example of the generosity of artists is shown 
in the long list who volunteered their services for the bene- 
fit of the fund which is being raised for the three children 
of Mr. Eugene Oudin, though many were unable to appear 
on account of indisposition. Among those who took part 
were Miss Ella Russell, in a new and elaborate song, The 
Two Angels, by Sir A. C. Mackenzie, which made a good 
impression, partly due no doubt to the finished rendering : 
Miss Esther Pallister, Mme. Alice Gomez, Lady Hallé, 
Miss Fanny Davies, Messrs, Lloyd, Ben Davies, Foli, 
George Grossmith, Johannes Wollf and Leo Stern. Need- 
less to say these talented artists contributed to an excel- 
lent program heartily enjoyed by those present. The 
object of the concert was served right royally, as between 
£1,700 and £1,800 has been netted for the fund. 

Two interesting concerts were given by Mons. Marsick 
and Mons. Breitner, of Paris, in Steinway Hall, this week, 
at the first of which they played three violin and piano 
sonatas. At the second concert Mons. Breitner being ill, 
his place was taken by Mme. Haas. These two concerts 
have enabled Londoners to see the earnestness*with which 
artists on the Continent are absorbed in their work. 

Among the recitals of the week have been Mr. Franz 
Rummel's, at St. James’ Hall, when he introduced Weber's 
sonata in A flat, an item seldom heard in London; Mlle. 
Marie Dubois’ at the same hall, and Mr. Fry's dramatic re- 
cital at St. Martin's Town Hall. 

At the Popular Concert on Monday Dr. Joachim made 
his reappearance after his brief provincial tour. He was in 
excellent form, and as popular as ever with the crowd that 
gathered to hear the king of violinists, who has held his 
place for so many years. 

At the Crystal Palace Mr. F. H. Cowen conducted the 
orchestra in place of Mr. August Manns, who has been ill 
for some time, and to-day Sir A. C. Mackenzie wields 
the baton. The novelty last week was a scherzo by 
Miss E. A. Chamberlayne, entitled Ariel, for strings, harp 
and flute. This young lady studied under Mr. H.C. Ban- 
nister and Dr. Prout, and is already making her way asa 
composer of chamber music. 

Signor Ernesto Palmieri gave an interesting concert at 
St. Martin’s Town Hall on the 5th inst., when the work of 
two artists calls for special mention. Signor Maggi gave 
an excellent rendering of the toreador song from Car- 
men, gaining anencore. This young Italian baritone dis- 
tinguished himself on the recent tour of Sir Augustus Har- 
ris’ provincial company, and is likely to be heard at Covent 
Garden this year. A like demand would have been made 
upon Miss Blanche Ruby had time allowed. I quote from 
one of the leading London dailies concerniug her singiny 
on this occasion. 

‘‘She was warmly recalled after her bright and tasteful 
singing of Millard's Waiting. To an admirable and well 
trained soprano voice, and considerable intelligence, this 
young artist adds an unpretending manner that is too rare 
on the concert platform.” 

This young artist is the daughter of the United States 
ex-Consul at Belfast, Mr. Samuel G. Ruby, and returns 
with her parents to America very shortly, where we feel 
sure that her highly artistic singing and beautiful voice 
will be fully appreciated. 

Herr Burmester, who has been spoken of as the modern 
Paganini, will play that composer’s concerto at the Sym- 
phony Concert on March 14, and efforts are being made to 
have him choose another composition of Paganini’s for his 
second number. 

Mile. Trebelli left for the Cape this morning with Mr. 

Fernando Vert, intending to return some time in Septem- 
ber. 
Mr. Whitney Mockridge had great success at the Bays- 
water Subscription Concert this week. His beautiful and 
powerful tenor voice and exquisite style won the heartiest 
plaudits from the large and appreciative audience. He 
engaged to sing at the Imperial Institute next Wednesday, 
at the next concert of the Philharmonic Society, and sev- 
eral other concerts shortly. 
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His Excellency was preceded on Saturday night by one 
of the brightest little dialogues that has been seen for 
many a day. It was written by Mr. F. C. Phillips and 
Seymour Hicks, and Miss Ellaline Terris composed three 
musical numbers for it. On that night she resumed her 
part in His Excellency, besides taking the réle of the 
heroine in Papa's Wife, the title of the bright little trifle. 
The story is briefly as follows: Gerald Singleton returns 
home from the Continent on hearing of his father’s mar- 
riage, and, not knowing the age of his new relative, he 
mistakes his stepmother’s daughter for Papa’s Wife. The 
daughter, seeing the misunderstanding, does her best to 
carry on the joke. Circumstances of course reveal the real 
state of affairs, and before the curtain descends another 
marriage is arranged in the family. This will prove a very 
acceptable lever de rideau. 
MARCH 9, 1895. 

A New Opera,—A private hearing of a new light opera, 
by Emilio Pizzi, the talented young composer, whose Ga- 
brielle, written for Adelina Patti, left such grateful recol- 
lections, was given in London this week. The book is by 
Mr. S. J. Adair Fitzgerald, who has been exceedingly happy 
in the construction of an effective story very far above the 
average of such things. It is premature to criticise the 
music. So much may be said, that it is bright, varied, 
original, sparkling with melody throughout, and will be a 
happy relief from the present hotch-potch arrangements 
which still strive to delight a jaded public. The scene is 
laid on the shores of the Adriatic, and both dresses and 
mounting are of exceptional beauty. It is our opinion that 
the moment has come for high class musical comedy, and it 
will surprise us much if the new venture be not highly suc- 
cessful. A syndicate is being formed to produce the opera 
at a leading West End theatre, and we shall shortly be able 
to give more particulars. 

The last concert of the Choral and Orchestral Union of 
Glasgow took place last Saturday, when Mr. Henschel, 
just back from the command performance at Windsor, was 
recalled several times during the program and at the close 
most enthusiastically cheered 

The first concert of the eighty-third season of the Phil- 
harmonic Society was given on Thursday evening at the 
Queen’s Hall. The program began with F. Lamond’s over- 
ture, From the Scottish Highlands, a highly colored and 
brilliant composition of more power than beauty. The 
composer makes use of all the orchestral combinations 
known to the modern orchestra. Although the work is 
very interesting, yet we venture to predict that it will not 
become a great favorite, as the composition is more over- 
bearing than coaxing. 

Herr Sauer chose for his first number Mendelssohn's 
somewhat shallow and hackneyed G minor concerto, into f 
which, however, he infused such an abundance of dash and 
vim that he woke his audience up to call him four times 
back to the platform 

His second selection, Weber’s Concertstiick, was a work 
more worthy of his powers, and it is needless to say we 
have nothing but success to chronicle. This young artist’s 
triumphs are so uniform and frequent that very soon all 
that will be necessary to say is that Sauer played. There 
was an unfortunate slip in the orchestra just before the last 
movement of the piece, but it happily did no harm. 

Mme. Sapio was in good voice, and sang with excellent 
style and finish F. David’s Bird Song from the Perle du 
Brésil. Her success was due to the manner in which she 
interpreted this difficult and trying aria, not merely to the 
popularity of the composition. She received a hearty re- 
call. The concert ended with Beethoven's immortal C 
minor Symphony. There was nothing in the interpretation 
of the work to call for special mention. 

It was a pleasure to hear the superb Philharmonic 
Orchestra again. The richness of the tone of the strings, 
especially, is never equalled by any of the other London 
orchestras. The ensemble is not yet what it should be. 
3ut this being the first concert of the season, the players 
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have not yet become again accustomed to their conductor, 
after this long interval. 

The audience was largely made up of the prominent 
musicians of London and the provinces. It was amusing 
to see so many of these eminent tone poets and contra- 
puntal wranglers armed with the full score of Beethoven's 
Symphony, religiously following the orchestra as if this 
work was being played for the first time. Surely every 
musician ought to know by heart a symphony so frequently 
performed 

The usual run of concerts took place during the past 
week, one of especial interest being the treat of Russian 
music which we had from Mons, Siloti, the Russian pianist. 
Besides several compositions from composers of his own 
country, he included several well-known numbers. 

Mr. Franz Rummel ended his present series in St. James’ 
Hallon Friday. Mr. August Manns, the able and efficient 
conductor of the Crystal Palace Orchestra, still remains ill, 
and Sir A. C. Mackenzie officiated in his place last Saturday. 
The principal item of interest was The Heart of the Gael, by 
Mr. Charles Macpherson, who won several medals and cer- 
tificates at the Royal Academy of Music, including the 
Charles Lucas medal and the prize offered by the Bristol 
Orpheus Society, so that his work is of more than passing 
The overture is somewhat elaborate, but on the 
We may look 


interest. 
whole it contains good themes well treated. 
for something of importance from this pen. 

The program at the Popular Concerts was much as usual, 
and at the Saturday one Mr. Ben Davies sang with much 
success. Dr. Joachim was in good form both on that after- 
noon and on Monday, when Madame Hope Glenn was the 
vocalist. 

According to announcement, Hinsel and Gretel was re- 
moved to the Princess’ Theatre, where it is partly under 
the direction of Sir Augustus Harris, and drew a crowded 
house on Saturday evening. The same cast has been re- 
tained, and everything looks as though the opera might 
run for some time to come. 

At the unconventional hour of 12 noon on Monday, Sefior 
Rubio, ‘cellist to the Court of Spain, gave a one hour recital 
at Steinway Hall. Only a small audience assembled to 
listen to a most interesting performance. Sefior Rubio 
proved himself to be a finished artist and likewise a skillful 
composer for his instrument. He produces a full and sym- 
pathetic tone, trills marvellously well and keeps the pas- 
sionate temperament peculiar to his nation under artistic 
control. His pizzicato playing is something extraordinary. 
But none of theclassical compositions for the ‘cello requires 
such a technic in pizzacato. Sefior Rubio produces some 
unusual effects, however, by his guitar-like treatment of 
the instrument. 

The Musical Guild, one of our best suburban societies, 
gave the second of the twelfth series of chamber concerts 
on Tuesday evening. 

One of the interesting features was a scena, From the 
Upland to the Sea, by Mr. Ernest Walker, for baritone, 
piano and strings, with the composer at the first named in- 
strument. Besides singing the vocal part of this number, 
Mr. David Bispham was down for Schumann’s Waldes- 
nacht. The interpretation of the program was highly 
artistic, and the promoters, who are seeking to give fine 
music in one of our best suburbs, should meet with hearty 
support. 

Miss Alice Liebmann, a young and promising violinist, 
gave en excellent concert at St. James’ Hall on Tuesday 
evening, when she was assisted by several prominent 
artists. She produces full, round tones, bows well, her at- 
tacks are clear and forcible, her intonation good, and she 
immediately established herself in the favor of the audi- 
ence. 

The Royal Academy of Music gave one of their inter- 
esting concerts of chamber music at St. James’ Hall on 
Monday. Three students contributed manuscript compo- 
sitions which showed considerable talent. The work alto- 
gether shows considerable advance has been made, and 
the same may be said of the excellent chamber concert 
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given by the students of the Royal College of Music on the 
28th ult. Both of these institutions are making progress, 
enabling their students to use their talents to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Lady Barnby gave one of her brilliant receptions, to 
introduce MissVereker,who has been a student at the Guild- 
hall, last Sunday, Several artists took part in an interest- 
ing program, and I noticed among those present representa- 
tives of music, the drama, science, art and literature in 
London. 

During the past month many interesting people attended 
the at homes given by Mr. and Mrs. Atwater to readers 
of THe Musicat Courter, at 55 Acacia Road, N. W. At 
three of these Mrs. Richard Hovey, the celebrated expo- 
nent of Delsarte’s system, gave most interesting lectures. 
Among the pianists who were present and kindly gave se- 
lections were Mme. Amina Goodwin, who played a Ber- 
ceuse of Chopin's and Liszt's Etude de Concert; Miss 
Alice Blogg ; Miss Evans, who gave two pieces by Chami- 
nade; Miss Jenkinson, who played a romance by Rubin- 
stein; Miss Greenhill, whose sister, Miss Bessie Greenhill, 
played some violin solos, and Mr. Oscar Meyer, who played 
Raff's Des Abends. The vocalists were Miss Frances Allit- 
sen, who sang two of her own songs, Love is a Bubble and 
False or True; Miss Timberman, a pupil of Mme. Mar- 
chesi, sang a French song and two by Brahms; Miss Lil- 
lian Terry sang A Summer Night, by Goring Thomas; Miss 
Regina de Sales, Bemberg’s Nymphes et Sylvains ; Miss 
Constance Egerton, Mascheroni’s The Songs We Used to 
Sing ; Miss May Brown, Miss Blanche Ruby, in Wilfrid 

3endall's Ouvre tes Yeux Bleus, accompanied by the com- 

poser; Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, her waltz song; Mr. Paul 
Mahlendorff, one of his own compositions ; Mr. H. Carleton 
Slack, Cantor’s O Fair,O Sweet and Holy; Mr. Whitney 
Mockridge, Leoni'’s Wild Flowers; Mr. Baughan his own 
song, A Lover's Dream ; Mr. Delmarand Mr. Denis O'Sulli- 
van, Ich Grolle Nicht, and Mephistopheles’ song. Signorina 
Alvez recited. Among others who were present were Mr. 
Clarence Lucas, Mrs. and Miss Buckley, Miss Crawford, 
Mrs. Gray, Mr. and Mrs. Ingram Adams, Miss Rina Robin- 
son, Mr. and Mme. Sapio, Mrs. Mockridge, Miss Cousin, 
Mr. Leopold, Mr. Cody, Mrs. Chas. Wiley, Miss Bauglan, 
Mrs. Fernald, Mrs. Torrey, Mrs. and Miss Matthews, Mrs. 
Edwards, Miss Collins, Misses Brunker, Senor Marco, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sonley Johnstone, Mrs. Harry Frazer, Mrs. Rob- 
ert Cocks, Mme. Clara Poole, Mrs. and Miss Brown, Miss 
Rosa Green, Miss Lycester, Mr. John Probert, Miss Don- 
aldson, Mr. Alfred Henry and Mr. Wales. 

Mrs. Clara Fernald, the well-known Boston soprano, 
made a great triumph in J. B. Van Bree’s St. Cecilia’s 
Day before the St. George’s Glee Union. The solos could 
not have been in better hands, and her well-controlled 
powers and good method shone to conspicuous advantage. 
The chorus also deserves great praise. In the first part of 
the program Mr. H. Carleton Slack sang two songs by 
Tosti and Molloy, when his fine voice told most effectively. 
Miss Timberman, who took the place of Miss Mary Brown, 
gave equal satisfaction, both artists receiving enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. Joseph Monday, the organizer of these con- 
certs, has every reason to be pleased. 

Miss Beresford Joy, one of California's nightingales, an- 
nounces a concert at Chiselhurst. Her program includes 
an excellent selection of songs from the classics and the 
better of the modern compositions, which this refined singer 
interprets to perfection. 

Miss Ethel Bauer gave her first evening concert since her 
return from Vienna on Wednesday, March 6, in Prince’s 
Hall. She is the possessor of considerable technic, but 
her tempos are somewhat metronomic. She has a musical 
touch in piano passages, but often in louder parts her tone is 
harsh. 

Mr. Denis O'Sullivan, another representative from the 
Golden Gate, made a great success in Schumann’s Dich- 








terliebe and an old song of Caldara, His voice is exception- 
ally pleasing—a clear resonant basso, and he sings with such 
warmth and feeling that he wins the audience at once. 
Mr. O'Sullivan is a newcomer, but there is certainly a place 
in London for an artist of his calibre. 

M. Achille Rivardé joined Miss Bauer in an interesting but 
peculiar sonata for piano and violin by Franck. He after- 
ward played three movements from Bach’s Sonata in B 
minor for violin alone, and later gave a brilliant perform- 
ance of Ernst’s Hungarian airs. There was a good audi- 
ence. 

Mme. Alice Esty and Mr. Alec Marsh give a farewell 
performance with the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at the 
Theatre Royal, Manchester, on Monday night, before start- 
ing on the Australian tour announced last week. They 
will then travel across and join the Orient at Naples. The 
other members of the company, Mme. Enriquez and Mr. 
Robert Cunningham, who, by the way is an Australian 
sailed by that vessel this morning. The tour is under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Poole, who managed the tours 
of Mr. Santley and Signor Foli and that of Mme. Belle Cole 
last year. They will give ninety performances in Australia, 
and return at the end of September or the beginning of 
October, when Mr. Alec Marsh rejoins the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany. 

Miss Rosa Leo gave a vocal recital at Steinway Hall on 
Tuesday evening. This excellent artist chose songs by 
Arne, Linley, Chaminade, Horrocks, Mackenzie and Meyer- 
Helmund. An interesting feature was a dramatic episode 
written by Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck. Music was com- 
posed specially for Miss Leo for this selection by Miss 
Frances Allitsen. M. Johannes Wolff assisted the con- 
cert giver, and the program ended with Seguidille, from 
Carmen. Mr. Wilfred Bendall was the accompanist. 

Mr. Bispham is unable to accept Mr. Damrosch’s offer to 
take leading parts in several German operas to be given in 
the present New York season. His numerous and impor- 
tant engagements here preclude him from doing this. I 
learn that Sir Augustus Harris has just completed a con- 
tract with Mr. Bispham for the coming Covent Garden sea- 
son, when the eminent baritone will sing in French, Ger- 
man and Italian. 

Herr Rosenthal has now arranged to come to London, 
and will play at the Richter concert, which takes place on 
the last Monday in May, 27th, after which he will probably 
give a recital. 

Mme. Albani being indisposed, Miss Ella Russell was 
called to Brighton at short notice to take her place in the 
grand concert which Mr. Kuhe had organized as the first 
concert of the tour. Miss Russell also sang at St. Leon- 
ard’s for the second concert in place of Mme. Albani. 
FRANK V. ATWATER. 


Milan.— Mascagni’'s new opera Silvano was to be given 
March 16 at the Scalain Milan. There are but three réles in 
the opera, which were to be filled by Frau Stehle, the tenor 
De Lucia and the baritone Pucini. 


Gotha.—The Rose of Genzano is a one act opera with 
an Italian peasant subject by the musical director Doebber. 
It was given with much success at Gotha on February 19. 


A bas le Prussien.—Alfred Rittershaus, the tenor, 
sang recently at Nice, France, when the following hap- 
pened: At the end of the first act Camzo's great scene was 
redemanded, and as the tenor was about to comply with 
the request a person in the parquet arose to his feet crying 
out loud, ‘‘A bas le Prussien!" (‘‘ Down with the Prus- 
sian!"’) It speaks well for the apparent change in the atti- 
tude of French people toward Germans that the cry found 
noecho. The would-be patriot, a publisher of Z'’Ec/azreur, 
a local paper, was invited out of the theatre, and Ritters- 
haus received a perfect ovation after he had finished 
the aria. 
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PARIS, March 3, 1895. 
More Asout Our Fotks IN Paris. 


OST of them sick in bed, poor things! From 
M a class of twenty-two, which Madame Marchesi was 
preparing for a concert-musicale this week, but four were 
in singing condition! The affair was put off, but will be 
resurrected in March in form of an anniversary—the forty- 
first year of madame’s professorship. 

Think of forty-one years of throat tilling! Surely, if 
experience brings wisdom, this celebrated teacher must be 
an authority. 

On this occasion the girls of the opera class will be the 
stars, singing scenes from the various répertoires they are 
studying. Among them will be our little friend Willy 
Sandmeyer, a member of both concert and opera classes, 
who will sing a scene from Mignon in Italian. Most of her 
roles are at present in the Verdi tongue, but she intends 
utilizing this, her last year, in achieving them also in 
French. 

Miss Sandmeyer is one of those valuable students who 
thinks as she goes along. A few of her thoughts as to 
why she should come abroad to study, &c., may help some 
girl who is trying to decide about coming. 

‘‘Hearing good music is half a musical education,” she 
says. ‘‘ The opportunities in America are not as many as 
abroad and they are more expensive. You can get a ticket 
in Paris for 3 frs. for which you would pay 12 frs. at 
In Mechlenberg I heard the best operas nine times 
The ordinary people there know the 
Opera is food fora student. It should 
be heard at least once a week. In the English season of 
six weeks one gets a surfeit of musical things. In France 
the character of the four weekly concerts is of the first 
order, and though they are more expensive than in Ger- 
many, they are as nothing compared with America. 

‘* Besides this, there is the seriousness of the whole art 
structure in Paris. Teachers, students, conversation and 
listening are all in dead earnest, and concentrated upon the 
end in view in a way we have no conception of in America. 
The new pupil gets drawn into it as under a maelstrom and 
is held there while she studies. There is too a general in- 
telligence on musical matters which even office boys and 
newspaper sellers do not escape. They know what is going 
on; they can hum things of value, and they can criticise. 
Last of all it is conceded so far that European approval is 
necessary to secure élite New York's respectful attention. 
It won't make a singer a ruling queen in New York, but it 
will give her a chance to be a ruling queen. 

‘‘ America,” Miss Sandmeyer continued, ‘‘ gives an in- 
sight as to what one needs to do, but one must come abroad 
todoit. It makes one anxious to come to hear foreign 
singers and read about them.” 

She first went to Germany through friends, but was not 
long in discovering that, although they can teach the piano, 
they cannot build voices there. The method is not the one 
to make the most, and the most beauty, out of the voice. 
It makes tones dark and grave, and much time and trouble 
are required to counteract this. They cannot impart bright- 


home, 
in twelve days. 
operas by heart. 


hears good music well interpreted there, however—better 
even than here—but then there is no oratorio in Paris. 
French finesse, and French taste as to finesse, are among 
the leading advantages. 

‘‘The student’s expense here,” says Miss Sandmeyer, 
‘‘is much greater than anyone living in a city of com- 
fortable American homes can estimate. There is so much 
comfort lacking in the ordinary Paris home, especially in 
winter, that the supplements of heat, light, bath and air that 
one is obliged to hunt up and carry in make expense double. 
Added to this the fact that there are no civilized means 
of getting about the town any more modern than in the 
Middle Ages, and you may see that purse strings are 
drawn upon in a way that would make home eyes open. 

‘* Also, one must dress well while studying. You never 
know the moment when you are under the eyes of manager, 
director or agent, with whom appearance counts a good 
one half. You must look well every minute of the day in 
Paris. 

‘*Getting acclimated is one of the most serious troubles 
with the American student here. The difference in 
climate, food, customs and air must be met at a time when 
overwork seems an absolute necessity, for every American 
student comes to do five years’ work in two, beginning at 
the wrong end at that. 

‘* The voice depends on constitution. They eat less here 
than we do at home and we must buy extras to keep up 
strength ; and douches and baths are dear, but cheaper 
than medicine. If girls only knew what was necessary to 
do before coming! But it seems as if they must come here 
tolearn. They should all take more physical exercise. 
Men have gymnasiums, but there is little or no provision 
forthe women. One teacher here actually spends a good 
six months acclimating her pupils, in order to save her 
ranks from the enemy ‘ aenemia’ later on. 

‘*One could prepare much at home in constitution, in 
language and in music knowledge. It is ridiculous to 
think of beginning in Paris. Pupils should be free from 
worry. Noone can live on nothing. At a rough average, 
at the very least, 2,000 a year should be counted on. 
(Miss Sandmeyer is at present taking nineteen lessons a 
week, and every one necessary.) 

‘‘Students should regulate their living so that they are 
obliged to take a good, brisk walk every day, else they 
won't take it. The best way is to live within walking dis- 
tance of their teacher. Otherwise the time all goes in 
horrible omnibuses. They are always sitting, always ina 
hurry and in a chronic state of nervousness. 

‘* Fifteen minutes a day four times a day is enough prac- 
tice for both voices. One must never sing immediately 
after eating. To get over nervousness sing easily. 

‘‘A busy pupil can save much time by having suitable 
clothing. A becoming tailor-made gown that can be 
thrown on and yet look neat is a necessity for work. There 
is no play or occasion in which a French woman cannot 
look elegant in adjustable waists and skirts. No reason 
why an American cannot do the same. 

‘‘Itis a great mistake that American girls know so little 
about sewing. Substantial and chic skirts can always be 
bought here for a song. Any girl who can mend, make 
bows, put in or take out linings or make over a sleeve can 
keep fresh and neat as a pin without loss of time and 
money to a couturiére. Especially should girls be able 
and willing to mend. Otherwise what is to become of that 
frayed dress braid? And what is to become of the girl on 
whom a French man or woman sees a frayed dress braid? 
A frayed reputation may be worn with grace in Paris, but 
the skirt bindings must be trim. A girl should be able to 
trim a hat after the perfections in the windows. She can 
do it for a couple of sous, and no one’s hat ever looks 
shabby in Paris. 

‘‘Itis a mistake to take private lessons. One should 
always study in aclass, in order to have their knowledge 
practical. Nervousness and gaucherie ruin many chances. 
One who can stand up under the criticism of a class of 
fellow students can do so without trepidation before 
crowned heads.” 


Mme. Glatz’s Frexch-American home, No. 45 rue de 
Clichy, was again the scene of a charming soirée musicale 
this week, given by Mr. G. Waring Stebbins, the Brooklyn 
organist, who, with many other well-known American 
artists, makes his home there. 

Mlle. Méry, pianist ; Miss Grace Gregory, the New York 
contralto; M. Raymond Marthe, violoncellist ; M. Guide, 
violinist ; the Spanish guitar specialist, Paco de Lucena ; 
M. Robert, the harpist, and Mr. Stebbins interpreted the 
program. 

There were a Schumann trio ; works by Lalo, Wienawski, 
Marthe, Lucena, and four compositions of Mr. Stebbins’ 
own writing: A Barcarolle in G, The Four Seasons ; How 
Shall I Love You, and Carillon de Marriage for harp, cello 
and organ. This last was ogdered of the young American 
by a French artist who heard one of his other compositions 
and was impressed by it. 

The audience, composed of distinguished French and 
American people, was treated to an elegant supper after, and 
dancing closed the evening. Madame Glatz is one of those 
rare women who know how to unite art, social pleasure and 
home comfort, and she has for reward the love and grati- 
tude of scores of American hearts. 

At the second monthly reception of the American Art As- 
sociation in Paris, Miss Maude Roudebusch, of New York, 
sang with excellent effect Les Larmes from Massenet’s 
Werther, and Air de l’'Enfant from Le Cid. She received 
warm applause. Indeed with her blonde prettiness, grace- 
ful manners, and voice as well, she was one of the brightest 
stars of the assembly. 

Miss Alice Breen is located here in the classic rue Théo- 
phile Gautier, where she is safe, comfortable, cared for as 
by a mother by her hostess, and making rapid vocal prog- 
ress under Madame Laborde, teacher of Calvé and Delna. 
She means to remain in Paris three years longer. She 
thinks that possibly she might have learned much in New 
York, but the opportunity of coming abroad being afforded 
her it was not to be resisted. 

She has a strong conviction that girls should study with 
women and not with men, an opinion shared by her friends 
and counsellors, Madame Maurice Strakosch and Miss 
Emma Thursby. She is taking lessons in French diction 
and stage deportment besides the French language. She 
has had many offers to sing at musicales, &c., but has 
wisely decided that there is time enough for renown after 
study is done. She goes frequently to the Opéra with her 
French chaperone, and always takes the score with her, 
making of it a musical study. 

Friends are the worst enemies of home study, she says. 
Social duties are forever interfering. Here one is literally 
buried. A girl student must live the life of an old woman 
if she would keep her strength and profit by her instruction. 
She wishes she had studied piano playing and accompani- 
ment. She thinks that when a mother can she ought to 
come to Paris with her daughter, at least to show her pro- 
tection and see that she is comfortably located. In their 
inexperience and in the pressure of musical occupation girls 
make many mistakes which they regret later on. 

Miss Breen began her career in her teens, singing in 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and later in the Brick Church, 
New York. 

When I hear the girls talking about their diction lessons, 
their pronunciation lessons, their French for singing les- 
sons and their lessons for French for talking, each at from 
7 to 15 frs. a lesson, I grow impatient for the extension of 
the Yersin phonetic system of learning French among our 
girls at home and abroad. 

By it, you see, at one stroke one learns—is obliged to 
learn—diction, pronunciation, accent and ali the rest of it, 
In other words one learns French—not English-French, 
Scotch-French, American-French, but French-French, un- 
accented, unalloyed, undiluted, correct, just as a foreigner 
is compelled to drop his brogue and speak Webster-English 
after a thorough course of phonics found in the pages of our 
best readers at home. It is the only way under God's 
heaven to learn a language properly, and it is infallible in 
its results. Witness the results in our normal schools (God 





ness or style, the essential qualities of the French way. One 
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bless them !) where phonics are obligatory. A lot of brogues, 
like boats tossing on a stormy channel, go into a class, and 
come out like so many pins in a paper. 

I suppose the reason why this fundamental has been so 
t hy educational authorities in France is be- 


long neglected 


cause the country has not heretofore been deluged by 


America. The abominable foreign accents 


have been considered an unavoidable infliction by the polite 


foreigners as 1n 


Gauls, who try their best to endure them without wincing. 
he 


who fail utterly of French engagements through this one 


the negligence have been the singers 


worst sufferers by 
serious flaw 

To a progressive mind it seems perfectly absurd that it 
should have been left to the discovery of two intelligent 
Frenchwomen whose heads aswell as hearts were enlisted 
in the foreigner’s cause while polishing the accents of their 
own artists. I dropped in yesterday to see these interest- 
ing teachers at their work Susy in two separate rooms of 
their tty home, so identical was the idea pursued by 
each that it seemed as if one mind were directing both. 


A great 


pr 
pre 


One was at work on sounds as applied to scales 
i 


is that of changing the sound of the 


fault with Americans 

vowels after attack—a habit with us fatal to French. We 
say mow-er for more, &c. The teacher was having the 
pupil sustain, as a bell, the tricky French vowels guarding 


the production of sound as well as of tone. The words of 


a song were then spelled by sound and afterward sung by 
assure 


sound-spelling, but no singing of the song yet, I 


you, for The pupil was a petite bru- 


Miss M. 


a couple of weeks 


nette with clear, vibrant voice in good control 


Carrington, of New York, a pupil of Delle Sedie 


The other teacher was showing toa Sbriglia pupil, also 
how our consonants stand out in sentences 


American, 


like hob nails in the soles of shoes, while our vowels are 


short, like the tap of a hammer on tacks. In French the 
consonants are brushed like the whizz of a bee’s wing 
against a flower petal, while the vowels are long and 


smooth like dripping honey. The idea was being applied 


to arpeggios with a transforming effect. This sort of thing 


is even more important to our singers than a knowledge of 
If only our teachers would pursue it 


1 commence it 


the French language 
at home and if only our pupils woul at once 
here! 

Last evening M. and Mme. Guilmant royally entertained 
the American organ pupils of the organist at their Meudon 
home. The elaborate menu cards were ornamented by a 
lyre in gold—appropriate emblem for so musical a gathering. 
As at other dinners in this hospitable mansion, the master 
wit, spiritu- 


was the life of the party, bubbling over wit 


hi 


ality and a genial 





imor that was contagious. Madame is 
] composed, jolly 
and to find 
special pleasure in entertaining Americans, and the young 


r 
organists’ dinner was no exception. Her 


a typical hostess—full of live intelligence 


a perfect mistress of comfort. She seems 


brother, one of 
the jolliest of Frenchmen, contributed largely to the mirth 
of the party by his amusing attempts at English conversa 
tion, and by his immense amazement that there were so few 
smokers among the gentlemen. 

After dinner M. Guilmant consented to play his new fifth 
Organ Sonata from the printers’ proof sheets, to the great 
delight and no little instruction of the boys. It is a beauti- 
ful addition to his already rich stock of organ compositions. 
Mr. Carl 
looked approvingly on from his favored photograph frame, 


Mr. Stebbins sang one of his songs charmingly. 


and the company declared the evening one of the best of 
their lives. 

By the way, M. Guilmant has had the courtesy to lend 
his new sonata proof sheets to Mr. J. Alfred Pennington 
the Oberlin organist, who is one of his pupils, and who 
Mr. Pen- 
nington is taking singing lessons from Sbriglia, who de- 
tenor, vraiment ma- 


will thus be the first to play the composition. 
clares that he has ‘‘ une belle voix de 
gnifique.” Always considering himself a baritone, he is sur- 
prised to find that by the correct system of breathing he 
can sing high tones with perfect ease. 

Miss Emilia Wood, of whom you read in connection with 
Miss Sandmeyer’s tea party, was in trouble one evening 


this week. Going tothe Salle Erard with her mother, on 
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getting out of an omnibus she dropped her portemonnaie 
with some 35 frs. into her pocket, asshe supposed. Instead 
it went—who does not sympathize ?—into the pocket hole ! 
Thanks to French regulations, she had it restored two days 
later, after no end of trouble. 

Who will invent a useful pocket ? 

Miss Wood, who is an accomplished pianist, is studying 
voice with Madame Marchesi, and is tosing at the musicale. 
Her song has a flute obligato and an Opéra flutist has been 
engaged expressly for her and another pupil. 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Evans gave a grand reception 
at the Lafayette Home, No. 187 rue de la Pompe, on the 
evening of Washington's Birthday. Music, tableaux and 
dancing, with a few fitting speeches, composed the enter- 
tainment. The chief point of Dr. Evans’ philanthropy is to 
keep American students American citizens, and his patriot- 
ism cannot be too highly commended. 

Chats with American mothers in Paris on the subject of 
their daughters’ musical life here will soon be treated in 
these columns. 

M. Alfred Ernest writes his satisfaction concerning a 
recent article, referring to his translations, read in a late 
issue of THe Musicat Courter. The Wilder-Schott trial 
is expected shortly, a trial that will prove whether or not 
the Wagner dramas are open to translation by all. M. 
Ernst has full faith in the decision of the tribunal. 

At a diner intime and soirée musicale given by M. and 
Mme. Napoléon Ney, before their departure for Tunis, a 
curious musical novelty was afforded. Oriental melodies 
were played upon the original instruments of the countries, 
and sung by artists of the countries also. The music, how- 
ever, had been re-edited in French with European harmony 
by M. Paul Pecquery, who, with French artists, sang 
French romances of the eighteenth century collected by the 
master of the house. Mme. Napoléon Ney interpreted also 
ancient airs in a gifted manner. 

Elén, now being played at the ThéAtre Libre, was writ- 
ten by M. Auguste Chapuis, organist of St. Roch, who is 
besides teacher of harmony in the Conservatoire and super- 
intendent of the music in the public schools of Paris. 

A concert organized by M. Lucien Wurmser, the com- 
poser, and dedicated to the works of the late Benjamin 
Godard, will be given in the Salle Pleyel in March. 

The Society of Composers have had a re-election of offi- 
cers. The president now is M. Jonciéres ; vice-presidents, 
E. Altés, A. Guilmant, G. Pfeiffer, and M. Weckerlin, who 
is also bibliothécaire-archiviste. Arthur Pongin is one of 
the secretaries. MM. Armingaud, Bordier and Delioux 
are new members. 

At the chic little salle Bodiniére M. Maurice Lefevre 
continues his extremely interesting lectures on les Naives 
Chansons, Mlle. Auguez and children's choruses in costume 
interpreting the music. These lectures have been followed 
with interest. 

In the same hall are given also Chansons des Soldats de 
France, with conference by M. George Vanor. M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey also gives his conferences here. This week, 
too, was given a most charming and novel conference on Le 
Cymballum et la Musique Hongroise, interpreted by Mlle. 
Halasz, the lecture by M. Roger Milés. 

The crowning entertainment of this week, however, was 
An Hour of New Music, consisting of the works of the 
Baron F. de la Tumbelle, with conférence by M. Ange de 
Lassus. The talent of the young nobleman who has con- 
secrated his life to music was here once more accented be- 
fore his countrymen. The works were only samples from 
his large and interesting budget of composition. Among 
his new songs were noticeably effective La Créche, Fileuse, 
J'ai tout donné pour rien, Couplets de Chérubin, Sonnet 
dEstienne La Boétie and Veux tu les Chansons de la Plaine. 
Among his interested audience were his proud and happy 
publisher, M. Richault, and his equally proud and affec- 
tionate teacher, Théodore Dubois. The latter was especial- 
ly pleased with an ambitious trio in A minor for ’cello, 
violin and piano. 

Royal triumph for Pugno at the Liszt monument concert 
given by Lamoureux this week. He played the Grieg con- 


certoin A. In spite of the Lamoureux strictures, at every 





pause in the composition the house burst into acclamation, 
and at the close recalled the pianist again and again with 
the wildest enthusiasm. Three concertos were played at 
the concert, one in C minor by Saint-Saéns, played by M. 
Diemer; the Liszt E flat, played by Mme. Jaéll, and the 
Bach concerto for three pianos. ‘The Mephisto Waltz was 
also played by the orchestra. 

How Arthur Pougin does satirize leitmotif in treating 
the missa Ninon del’Enclos ! I suppose there issuch a thing 
as running a thing into the ground, especially when it 1s a 
matter of evident copy. One writer, in speaking of the 
orchestration as being thick, confused, noisy, says that the 
young composer manages to make a noise with the sweet- 
est instruments, and adds: 

‘‘ The instrumentalists of the Opéra Comique do not in 
any way help to dissimulate the errors of composers in this 
regard.” 

That is a sweet way of saying that the orchestra there is 
awfully loud. The first time I was converted to under- 
ground orchestra was at the Opéra Comique. 

Jean-Jacques Mathias, the violinist, was heard this week 
in two Meditations for organ, violin and violoncello, written 
by M. Adolfe Deslandres, organist of the Church of St. 
Marie de Batignolles; also in Reverie and Fantasie-Valse, 
by the same author. The young violinist played admirably. 

Oniguine, by Tschaikowsky, translation by Michel De- 
lines, the author's friend, is published by Mackar et Noel. 
Meantime the opera is being given for the second time this 
week in Nice, where M. Delines is superintending details. 

Lasalle bade a sort of adieu recently to the Parisian 
public in a concert given for the benefit of Les Alsaciens- 
Lorrains. The entertainment, eminently philanthropic and 
patriotic, was musical and dramatic. 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS, 


A Correction. 
R. ALFRED A, FARLAND, who was quoted 


last week as having said that he was ‘‘the only 
banjoist in the world devoting the instrument to classical 
music,” explains that he meant to convey the fact that ‘‘ no 
other banjoist plays the difficult selections mentioned in 
the interview, namely, Bach's sixth violin sonata, Bee- 
thoven’s eighth violin sonata, &c.” 

Mr. Farland, who is the most modest of men, feels that 

some of his expressions might have read too egotistically in 
the eyesof other banjoists. Not so. Mr. Farland is held in the 
highest esteem by his confréres, who hail his coming with 
delight, and one and all echo the expression made by 
3rooks and Denton, who declared that Mr. Farland’s in- 
troduction of classical programs and his persistent refusal 
to play trashy music on the banjo were allin favor of in- 
creasing the popularity of the instrument. 


Music as a Vocation.—‘' I have often wondered why 
parents who are casting about to choose professions for 
their growing sons do not select music,” said Herman 
Berghold, of Pittsburg. ‘It is as easy for a young man to 
become equipped with a technical knowledge of music, 
such as will fit him to teach it to others, as it is for hin to 
master the mysteries of law or medicine, and the remuner- 
ation from the first will largely surpass that from either of 
the others on the general average. It is a mistaken idea to 
think that a good musician must be an excellent performer 
on the pianoor violin. Some of the best teachers in the world 
are wofully deficient in the mechanical execution of music. 
But they are versed in the science of the divine art, and un- 
derstand how to convey its intricate beauties to others who 
already possess the muscular nature and the sentiment 
necessary to an accomplished performer. A well trained, 
well educated teacher of music is always sure of a comfort- 
able income, no matter where he may establish himself, 
and the advance of higher education among the masses, 
which is now becoming so general, will make the profes- 
sion in future an even more lucrative one for young men to 
choose as the field for their life’s work.”— Washington 
Star. 
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Boston, Mass., March 16, 1895 
R. WALTER DAMROSCH and his opera com- 


pany will be at the Boston Theatre for ten per- 


formances beginning April 1. The Abbey, Schoeffel and 
Grau Opera Company will play a return engagement, be- 
ginning April 9 and closing the night of the 13th. And 
there is a rumor that the Basta-lCavary Opera Company 
may appear at the Castle Square Theatre late in April. To 
use the language of our Italian friends, Basta, basta ! 


* 
os *% 


The Bostonians drew crowded houses to the Tremont 
last week, for the opera was Robin Hood, which is beloved 
by the people of this city and neighboring towns. 

It must be a great pleasure to Mr. Barnabee, who is more 
and more engrossed in managerial cares, to know that his 
understudy, the comedian Mr. Jerome Sykes, is so warmly 
appreciated by the public. In Prince Ananias Mr. Sykes 
He was unctuous and irresistible. He 
They tell me 


made a great hit. 
filled up all the cracks left by the librettist. 
that he extracted laughter from situations and lines that 
were as sandy wastes to Mr. Barnabee, who found therein 
no food or water for jests. As the style of Mr. Sykes is 
utterly unlike that of Mr. Barnabee, the latter of course 
feels no silly jealousy. I am told that he is very fond of 
his understudy and does all in his power to bring him be- 
fore the public. Indeed I should not be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Barnabee ha; decided to devote his whole time 
and well-known business instincts to the management of 
his commercial interests, that he may enjoy more thor- 
oughly and advance the rapid rise of his understudy in 


public favor. * 
* * 


Did Mr. Jean de Reszké take great and at times inex- 
plicable liberties with text and tempo of composers when 
he was in New York? Here he was not in full possession 
of his physical powers, and yet I should like to know why 
he changed radically the tempo of the F minor episode in 
the duet in the fourth act (Non piu lai allegro con moto, 6-8). 


* 
* * 


Mrs. Emil Paur gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall the 
l1ith. She played the C minor variations, Beethoven ; 
Clavierstiick, E flat minor, and two scherzi, Schubert ; 
Songs without Words, E flat major, and scherzo, E minor, 
Mendelssohn; Evening and Bird as Prophet, Schumann ; 
Intermezzo No. 1, op. 117, Brahms; nocturne, F 
major, and waltz, E minor, Chopin; Romanze, F major, 
Rubinstein ; Menuet Italian, Mrs. Beach ; etude, E major, 
Paganini-Liszt ; Intermezzo, E. Paur; Fledermaus (para- 
phrase), Ed. Schiitt. 

Mrs. Paur played in an eminently chaste and ladylike 
manner. She never lost her self-possession; she never 
made a remark that was not respectable and conventional. 
She would be a good summer player, she is so cool and 
neat, even when there is ample excuse for a flurry of tem- 
per. She plays the piano as she would play a game of 
chess—every move is meditated, executed in a well-bred 
manner, and there is no suspicion of arrogance in her voice 
when she says ‘‘ Checkmate” to the composer. 


sharp 


The com- 
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poser demanded many things, but his movements were in 
vain. There isa placidity that is inexorable. There isa 
serenity that bites more venomously than any Spanish fly. 
When Mrs. Paur plays, the hearer is almost compelled to 
shriek aloud, to blaspheme ; he would fire a gun, if he had 
brought one; he would fire it, not necessarily at her, but 
in the air, to see if she would change the tempo, or strike a 
false note, or show some emotion. He feels like the tor- 
tured clergyman, in The Scarlet Letter, who was tempted 
to whisper corrupting and vicious words in the ear of a 
young girl just to see her jump, though Hawthorne did not 
use sucha flippant phrase. And yet a display of passion 
on the part of Mrs. Paur would seem perhaps indecent. 
The sight of her own distress would outweigh any possible 
pleasure. So let us praise her accuracy and her neatness, 
and forget that there are such qualities in art as perfume, 


color and passion. os 


Is there anything in the theory advanced by Champfleury 
in Souvenirs des Funambules? And the theory is this: 


‘I often met in the streets of Paris an old man who 
played the bassoon. He was long and thin, like his instru- 
ment. 


‘‘ The old man had the countenance that is indispensable 
toa bassoonist. A dull eye, hollow cheeks, which are the 
dimples of poverty, peaked features, a yellow skin drawn 
tightly over the bone. A face that suited admirably the 
voice of the bassoon, which is an instrument full of sobs 
and tears. 

‘* Musicians, as a rule, choose hurriedly their instrument, 
without stopping to ask if their temperament is analogous 
to that of the piece of wood which is simple in appearance, 
and yet this piece of wood, provided with strings or keys, 
is not an absolutely lifeless thing.” 


* 
* * 


The bassoonists of the Symphony Orchestra certainly 
look weil fed and contented, and yet they played the pas- 
sages in The March to the Scaffold, a week ago Saturday, 
with such diabolical enjoyment that the lights were low, 
and horned and winged things flapped about Mr. Paur, 
who kept on beating heroically, fortified by the thought of 
duty and his pleasant home in Jamaica Plain. 

* ™ + 

And yet the idea of Champfleury, even though it may 
show to the logical that he had no ideas and was simply 
hunting copy, is full of rich thought. Have you not seen 
and heard pianists who should have consecrated their ener- 
You do 

There 


gy and distinct musical talent to the xylophone? 
not instinctively think of a kettledrum man as fat. 
is a peculiar expression seen only on the faces of flute play- 
Would you ever mistake an oboist for a trombonist? 


* 
* * 


Mr. Ysaye made his farewell appearance this season in 
Music Hall the 15th. He played Beethoven's concerto and 
3ruch's Scotch Fantaisie. The orchestra, under the able 
direction of Mr. Emil Mollenhauer, played the Anacreon 
overture, by Cherubini, andthe march from Gounod's Reine 
de Saba. Miss Elizabeth Hamlin sang the air of Balkis 
from the last named opera, and nocturne and Before the 
Dawn, by Chadwick. She was not in voice. Her tones 
were often throaty and she wandered from the true pitch. 

As for Ysaye’s performance of the Beethoven concerto 
there is little to be said, for it was one of overwhelming 
beauty and grandeur. How trivial are the stock expres- 
sions of rapture in comparison with such a revelation of 
genius and skill! a" 


ers. 


Students of Hampton Institute sang negro songs in Stein- 
ert Hall the 15th, before members of the Folk Lore Society. 
Captain R. R. Moten of the institute read a paper. There 
was a discussion in which Mrs. Selinger, Miss Hawes, 
Mr. Estes and Mr. Foote took part. 


na 
. 7 
As you see, it was a dull week with the great exception 
of Ysaye’s visit. » *' s 
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Some years ago Emile Bergerat wrote an article; and 
it was worded in scintillating French, which is the despair 
of the translator. Here is a rude Englishing of it. 


Ernest REYER. 


‘*Do not do unto others the music that you would not 
wish them to do unto you.’ 
Who said this? Wisdom or Ernest Reyer? The two of 
‘em. But Ernest Reyer adds: ‘‘The dog barks only on 
If you put a tax of 10 frs. on him ina peaceful 


two notes. 
and well ordered community, how large a tax should you 
put on a piano that howls on eighty-five notes?” 

And who is this man, sent by God, who pushes the hatred 
of the piano to social economy? He’s a musician. But 
when he speaks of the piano he rises to supreme heights. 

You know the reply of the explorer to an African king 
who asked him what a piano was: ‘Sire, it’s an instru- 
ment that makes about the same noise that you would make 
if they should pull out in succession thethirty-two teeth 
which you have in the mahogany of your jaws.” 

And the traveler added : ** It has the same form.” 

I knew that Reyer professed openly this magnificent 
doctrine ; but I did not know that he had decided to propa- 
gate his faith. The idea of a tax is such a fine one that it 
places immediately its originator among the great men of 
the century, perhaps not far from Pasteur. Let us celebrate 
Ernest Reyer, for the hour is come. 

I admired him a long time ago and I shall always love 
him because he is ‘‘ vexed as a just person.” I do not re- 
member ever to have seen him when he was not angry. 
That is the correct condition of mind in the nineteenth 
century, for thus one escapes pessimism, suicide and even 
‘‘naturalisme.” Irritability induces hatred of the piano, the 
highest flight of virtue. 

But the anger of Reyer is that of people of mind, it is 
gay anger. The Lord knows this fulminator has wit enough, 
the finest, the best grated and fresh inthe French snuff 
box, not for the miserable noses of chumps and poor things, 
and the cobblers of artistic boots. Pass an hour with 
Reyer ; it is to live an hour in the good old time when the 
cows were well watched by the honest critics with crooks, 
and when geese did not spread themselves all over the 
garden of France under the pretext of knowing how to 
save capitals. 

If this wit had not injured the artistic career of Reyer we 
should not be in the garden of geese. It has harmed him. 
Sigurd waited thirty honorable years before it was imposed 
on France byBelgium. The author thinks the Opéra acted 
too quickly in the matter. He sees such haste a dis- 
graceful departure from the traditions of national taste ; 
Berlioz, for instance, knew how to keep them respected. 
From the top of heaven, where are the zolian harps, Berlioz 
reproaches him for cowardly concessions. He suspected 
perhaps that Reyer had written something for the geese, 
or something too easily arranged for the piano, or trans- 
cribable for four hands. In short, Reyer was disturbed by 
the premature success of Sigurd. 

”" said Reyer, ‘‘ while I am alive, in my 


in 


‘** Is it possible, 
own country, they have finally discovered that Iam not 
only a musician of great worth, but a musician, and not a 
captain of marine infantry, as my fellow countrymen 
insist ?’ 

He ran to his doctor: ‘‘ Ah, doctor, are you spreading 
the report that I am dying? Everyone calls me ‘ Dear 
Master’ just now. Is there no hope for me?” 

‘* Don't say a word,” cried the ‘*T donot know 
how to account for all this that goes on. Théodore de Ban- 
ville just left; he came to be examined. Fancy it! the 
Comédie is about to play a one act piece by him that it 


doctor, 


accepted sixteen years ago. He is seriously alarmed. I 
advised him to show himself on the boulevards to reassure 
his friends. Ah! 
‘* Perhaps it’s the Republic,” said Reyer. 
And he went home, deep in thought. He had decided 
on a master stroke, for the ghost of Berlioz constantly ap- 


"Tis a strange movement in our land.” 
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peared to him and roasted him with sarcasms: ‘‘ Look at 
him,” said the ghost, ‘‘ this true, this great French artist, 
who was understood before his death and tolerated, if not 
accepted, by his compatriots! And you are not dying of 
hunger or sadness! They begin to say of you that you 
are learned, original, sincere anJ a genuine colorist ! They 
compare your harmonic landscapes and superb evocations 
of the pictures of nature where the heroes of your plots 


meet to those of Weber! What, dear master, admired in 
France! When will they crown your bust?” 

Reyer could hear no more. He was bound that the 
natural order of things should be re-established at any 


cost, that Sigurd should be forgotten, that the appeased 
people should continue to see in Ernest Reyer only the 
customary captain of marine infantry. He went to the 
Débats office and thundered against the piano, And he 
thought, the bourgeois will no longer take me for a mu- 
sician 

His reasoning was admirable. Music in France is the 
piano. Those who believe in the musical education of the 
Gallo-Romain by concerts, symphonies, German operas, de- 
ceive and abuse themselves. The fashion will pass. The 
lyric revolution of Richard Wagner has not extinguished a 
village fanfare, a brass band in a garden, a chansonette in a 
café concert, a quadrille in a ball in all France. The ari- 
For the Frenchman music 
begins and ends at the piano. Just as in Germany all lit- 
erature is confined to disputing concerning the superiority 
of Goethe over Schiller, or Schiller over Goethe, so in 
France all music is in the secular and popular debate be- 
tween the house Erard and the house Pleyel. Some are 
for Pleyel, others for Schiller ; and some prefer Erard and 
The truth is that one only plays the Valse 


etta survives and dominates. 


others Goethe. 
des Roses. 

And this is why Reyer's blow is so forcible. The boldest 
reformers pale by the side of this heroic French musician 
who dares to declare in the garden of geese that the piano 
is not music and that it is not musical. To liken a piano 
to a billiard table by imposing a tax is the rashness of a 
great man, but people who have never risked as much have 
nevertheless been guillotined. The deadly hatred of 
manufacturers and the contempt of the Prudhomme family 
are the least threateners of the peace of Reyer. As for 
his reputation as a musician, that is gone forever, as he 
wished. 

However brave they may be, never will Messrs. Ritt and 
Gailhard dare to put on the stage of the Opéra the new 
work of this despiser of the piano; there would be a riot 
of the Bourgeoisie. Compose your Salammbé in peace, O 
La Statue; we shall never have the first night. 


peaceable course of tradition is re-established. 
* * * 


singer of 
Now the 
Nothing during life ; everything after death. 

Reyer is a bristling cat who does not love to be stroked, 
not even the wrong way. He is master of all sounds ex- 
cept purring, and they ask this purring of him. He cares 
no more for purring than for velvet paw. That’s why I 
love him. It is not given to everybody to be able to wait 
thirty years without losing frankness of speech and the lib- 
erty of genius until time has dried up three or four genera- 
tions of imbeciles and silenced the rattle of those sellers of 
cocoa who pour out good sense by the cup and peddle good 
taste in gumdrops. Resolute, gay, headstrong, Reyer has 
bitten for thirty years, as far as he could, the ears of all the 
asses that passed. He has done well ; such was his duty. 
For thus one preserves white teeth and the esteem of hon- 


est people. PHILip HALE. 


——$_$_ 


Boston Music Notes. 
MARCH 16, 1895. 

For the past few weeks there have been two musical in 
struments in Shreve, Crump & Low’s window that have 
attracted much attention. The largest one, a lyre, was 
made in the time of the First Empire and is a beautiful 
specimen, being in perfect order; in fact, it looks as new 
as if only made yesterday. It has a light satinwood front, 
with darker wood at the back, and the two upper ends of 
the instrument curve outward, terminating in heads. 

The other one is about 18 inches long and 2 inches wide, 
with four strings, and is played like a violin. The back is 
rounded and cut in five curves longitudinally. This in- 
strument—a kit—dates from the fifteenth century and was 
purchased by some member of the firm in Italy. They 
know nothing about the history of these instruments be- 
yond the date of manufacture. The kit is very curious ; 
the upper end is finished with a woman's head. 

They also have an interesting collection of old engrav- 
ings, all pertaining to music, which were shown with these 
old instruments. A figure of a 
Muse is in the centre ; around it are four smaller engrav- 
ings evidently cut from programs or announcements of con. 
certs, for they read‘ For the Benefit of Mr. Borghi,” ‘* For 
the Benefit of Mr. Fiervielles,” &c. A large number of 
these have been sold, but the collection was a rare one 


One set is by Bartolozzi. 


when entire. 

There is also another interesting collection of musical in- 
struments here, sitars, saroods and tambourahs, but the 
owner is unwilling to have any mention made of them. 
However, it may be said that one called a mohur toashe 
has a very long neck with eleven pegs on the side and four 











at the top, the bowl of the instrument being very small, 
with a peacock’s neck and head curved high up at the lower 
end. The others are equally interesting. 

Ivan Morawski is going to Europe this summer on his 
vacation. He will first visit his old home at Utrecht, 
Holland, where he was educated at the university, and 
afterward will go to Paris. Mr. Morawski was born in 
Warsaw, Poland, but spent his childhood in Utrecht. His 
mother was a prima donna, her parents being Dutch and 
French. She married a Pole, so the mixture of nationali- 
ties that Mr. Morawski enjoys is quite extraordinary. 
Perhaps it is this mixture that makes him such a good 
story teller. His friends are always eager to hear him 
relate his experiences, some of them most laughable, and 
the inimitable way he tells them adds to the zest. 

On April 25 Elijah is to be given at Quincy Mass., with 
Mr. Morawski, Mrs. J. P. Walker and George J. Parker as 
soloists. 

Everett E. Truette, for the past ten years organist of 
the Central Congregational Church, will leave there April 
1. He has also been the organist of Temple Adath Israel, 
and for the past five years has had a third church, the 
Spiritual Temple. He has just issued a catalogue or 
Thematic List of Novelties for the Organ, that contains 
among other things six of his own compositions. He has 
also published Organ Voluntaries, a collection of thirty- 
two short compositions for the organ, not too difficult, the 
selections being from the works of the most celebrated 
composers. 

The choir of the Central Congregational Church will be 
as follows: George Burdette, organist ; Priscilla White, 
soprano ; Bertha Cushing, contralto; H. A. Thayer, tenor, 
and Arthur Wellington, bass. 

C. H. Howe, aged eighty-three years, father of Mary 
Howe-Lavin, died at Brattleboro, Vt., March 14. Mary 
Howe was his youngest child. 

Mr. Arthur Whiting leaves Boston May 1 for New York, 
where he will reside in future. Hewill be heard in con- 
certs there next winter. 

A concert was given at the Unitarian Church, West 
Newton, March 11, for the benefit of Miss Bertha Cushing. 
A large audience was present and enjoyed the music, 
encores being demanded of nearly every number. Priscilla 
White, Bertha Cushing, Miss Smith, Bessie Fyffe (violinist), 
H. A. Thayer, Arthur Wellington and Elizabeth Langley 
(accompanist) were all at their best. Thanks are due to 
Miss Clara E. Munger for the brilliant success of the con- 
cert. 

Harrita Cheney Chester, who recently sang for Mr, 
Blakelt and other managers of New York, has sung before 
all the well-known Boston clubs—New England Woman’s 
Press Club, New England Woman's Club, Cecilia Club and 
others. Her voice has a range of three octaves, and her 
répertoire is an extensive one. Mrs. Chester has studied 
for the past four years with George Sweet, and has made a 
special study of grand opera. She has sung in concerts 
with Whitney Mockridge, always meeting with success. 

The faculty recital of the J. E. Daudelin Music School 
took place March 12 in Association Hall. Mr. Van Veach- 
ton Rogers, harpist ; Miss Angelina P. Loveland, pianiste ; 
Mr. C. L. Capen, organist, assisted by Mr. A. P. Devoto, 
pianist ; Miss Georgie Pray, ’cellist, and Miss Lila Juel, 
soprano, were heard in a very classical program. 

At the charity concert in Newton, given in Eliot Hall 
under the auspices of Mrs. E. H. Cutler, an audience of 
about 1,000 people enjoyed the elaborate program rendered 
by Mrs. Cutler, Wilhelm Heinrich, Myron Whitney, Es- 
telle Andrews and Laura Webster. 

The Bach Club, at the invitation of the Boston Art Club, 
gave a concert in the picture gallery of the Art Club on 
Wednesday evening. The rooms were packed with a large 
audience that evidenced its pleasure by long and frequent 
applause. When the concert was over Mr. Martin Roeder 
was heartily congratulated upon the success of the singing 
of both chorus and soloists. 

Laura Webster played two violoncello solos, but owing to 
an accident was obliged to omit her last number, an adagio 
by Bargiel. 

Martin Roeder’s opera Wahuma will probably be pro- 
duced next season at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and it may be given at Covent Garden Theatre (Lon- 
don), as Sir Augustus Harris now has the matter under con- 
sideration. 

Mrs. Lucille Jocelyn has accepted the position of first 
soprano at Rev. Dr. Parkhurst’s church in New York. 

Mr. Emil Tiferro will be assisted at his concert this even- 
ing by Mrs, Ada May Benzing, contraltc ; Emil Mahr, vio- 
linist, and Dr. L. Kelterborn, accompanist. The program 
is a varied one, including a song by Arthur Foote and Matin 
Song by J. K. Paine. 

Miss Helen D. Orvis gave a young people’s concert at 
Chickering Hall this morning at 11 o'clock. 

The next concert by the Apollo Club will be given on 
March 20, and will consist of the chorus from Alcestis and 
part songs by Gluck, Griinwald and Ganby. Mr. Josef 
Hollman, ’cellist, will play the concerto in A minor by 
Saint-Saéns and several short pieces, and Mr. Max Heinrich 
will sing songs by Jensen and a buffo song from the Czar 
and Carpenter, by Lortzing. 





There will be a grand concert in Union Hall next Friday 
evening by Emanuel Fiedler, assisted by Mrs. Ada May 
Benzing, Sig. P. Fiumara, Miss Maud Murray and mem- 
bers of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Sunday popular concert at Union Hall, 48 Boylston 
street, to-morrow afternoon at 3:30, will be a ballad concert. 
Favorite songs by Balfe, Adams, Crouch, Molloy, Pinsuti, 
&c., will be sung. The performers will he Miss Emma 
Warren, Miss Adelaide Griggs, Miss Edna Woodruff and 
Mr. Robert Hall. 

Mr. Louis C, Elson will lecture Monday evening, March 
18, at Bumstead Hall, before the Hindel and Haydn 
Society. Thesubject of the lecture will be Bach and the 
Passion Music. Mr. Elson will assisted by Miss Lena 
Little, contralto ; Miss Olive Mead, violinist, and Mr. Pierre 
Mueller, of the Symphony Orchestra. 

The Kneisel Quartet at their concert on Monday evening, 
March 18, will be assisted by Gertrude Franklin and Bern- 
hard Stavenhagen. 

At the Shawmut Church Sunday afternoon, March 17, 
Mr. Leo Schultz, of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
will play, and the choir will sing Gounod’s By Babylon's 
Wave. H.M. Dunham is organist and director. 

The fourth and last concert of the Adamowski Quartet 
takes place at Union Hall March 19, at 3 p.m. Mr. William 
H. Sherwood, pianist, will play. 

Margaret Webster, assisted by J. H. Ricketson, will give 
a piano recital in Chickering Hall March 19, at 3 o’clock. 

The advance sale of season tickets for the week of Ger- 
man opera has been very large, and it is expected that the 
sale of single seats will be equally great. 


In a Strange Garret.—Two strolling negro musicians, 
one with a banjo under his arm and the other with a guitar, 
stopped in front of an Adams street undertaking establish- 
ment. They were looking for saloons where music, fol- 
lowed by a collection, would be allowed. 

From an exterior view there is nothing about the place 
that would indicate the business carried on within. No 
small white casket rests in the show window, and there is 
an absence of wreaths and crosses done in wax. The win- 
dows are draped with silk curtains, after the fashion of 
first-class buffets, and incandescent lights blazed invitingly 
as in a cheerful cigar store. That the place is an undertak- 
ing establishment no one would even guess. The negroes 
did not surmise it. They shifted their instruments from 
one arm to the other as they stood on the sidewalk, ponder- 
ing whether they should goin or not. There was some- 
thing about the place, after all, that did not look just right, 
but they did not know what it was. 

‘* Looks like a saloon, any way,” one was heard to say to 
the other, with an accent on the first word, as he stepped 
back a few paces and rested one end of his instrument case 
on the sidewalk. ‘‘ Come ‘long,” he continued, ‘* standing 
out heah in de cold ain’t gwine to buy bread fo’ de baby.” 

The negroes entered with smiling faces at the prospect 
of picking up a few dimes. One of them said to the under- 
taker, a man with fierce black whiskers : 

‘* Say, Boss, does yo’ ‘low music?” 

‘‘No,” was the answer ina sepulchral tone that chilled 
the musicians’ ardor. They were dumfounded when they 
saw some coffins at the same moment. They quickly went 
When they reached the sidewalk they looked up at 
the place again. This time they noticed a sign over the 
door which said ‘‘ Undertaker and Embalmer.” They 
looked at each other in continued surprise. Then they 
looked up at the sign again, both reading the words aloud. 

Two mouths opened slowly until they were stretched 
from ear to ear.—C/icago Herald. 


out. 
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BROOKLYN, March 18, 1895. 
HE early hour at which I sent away my last 
batch of local news prevented my relation of the fact 
that the little pianist Frieda Simonson was prevented from 
playing at the Columbia Theatre with Gilmore's Band. 
The meddlesome people who can always see a talented 
child at a distance of 1,000 miles, but are unable to find 
any wretched little bootblacks and paper carriers about the 
lower streets and ferry houses after dark, probably thought 
that it would injure Miss Simonson’s young nerves if she 
played for a few minutes and sat uplate todoso. Asamat- 
ter of fact she sat up just as late as if she had played, 
for she was in a box ready to do her part. The public 
would have a good deal more patience with some of these 
reformers if they gave their attentionto the thousand cases 
of real suffering that exists among the children of the poor, 
instead of the cases among the fairly well to dothat give these 
gentry a chance to advertise themselves. Nobody denies 
that they do good and have done good, in spite of their 
wickedly autocratic way of doing it, but when one meets 
these poor, breechless waifs on the pave at 11 o'clock at 
night, trying to sell papers or shoe strings or such matters, 
it does seem as if their time might be better employed 
with really deserving objects of sympathy than with pian- 
ists. What great amount of difference does it make, any- 
way, whether the child practices three hours a day at the 
piano—in which case the S. P. C. C. would not think of in- 
terfering—or plays for ten aggregate minutes in the even- 
ing? In each case the child has a plenty to wear, to eat 
and time to sleep. The loudest protests against this inter- 
ference often come from the children themselves. 

The appointment of Mr. Giovanni E. Conterno as music 
instructor at West Point is gratifying to his many friends 
in Brooklyn, where he lives, and where, I believe, he was 
born. Ido not quite understand what the position is, for 
the cadets are not instructed in music, are they? at least in 
no more of it than suffices to teach the bugle calls to them. 

Mr. Conterno is to rank as an officer, though he does not 
hold a commission, and a cottage in the officers’ row is set 
apart for his use. He is a soldierly looking young man, 
straight as an arrow, with black eyes that are lightened by 
a genial gleam, and he stands among his fellows at a con- 
spicuous height of something like 6 feet 2inches. He re- 
cently returned from Europe, where he had hopes of get- 
ting a hearing for his opera, Columbus, but though he had 
encouragements from men like Massenet and the leaders of 
famous orchestras and some of the German critics, and had 
the distinction of having extracts from the work played in 
concert in England, Germany and France, he could not 
get the thing done in its entirety. But now that heisa 
Government official he may do better. Look at the pull 
that Mr. Sousa enjoys through having for so many years 
been leader of the Marine Band. 

Mr. Sousa, by the by, is about to leave for the West, but 
he gave us another concert last evening at the Columbia 
Theatre, and his spirited marches were mixed with music 
appropriate to the occasion, for, as you may be aware, 
Sunday was St. Patrick’s Day. He played things from 
Balfe and Moore, Godfrey's Reminiscences of Ireland and 
a Hibernian jig. In June he will be with us for some time, 
as he is to have the music again at Manhattan Beach. And 
there is never a doubt that he will have a crowd, is there? 
For public taste may swing between the Italians and the 
Germans, between the classicists and the Brahmsists, and 
between the Mendelssohnists and Wagnerites, but the 
Washington Post March and the Liberty Bell March al- 
ways have a hearing. Some people never get too much of 
anything, and are always sorry when a street song has 
ended its run. There is one fellow in this city who has for 
years been playing Comrades. He has to play it on the 
piano with one finger, and the neighborhood, from being a 
peaceful and law abiding congregation, has become more 
devilish than Chicago. But sometimes the musician of 
that kind gets his comeupance, as they say in the South. 
For instance, Antonio Sepho, while attending court here 
last week, broke out with I Don’t Want to Play in Your 
Yard, and the judge sent him to jail for three days on the 


in perpetual session in the districts that are most severely 
affected by or afflicted with Daisy Bell and other lyrics 
of that ilk. 

Aunt Polly Bassett, Belinda Bassett and other celebrities 
were here last week at the Plymouth Bethel with their 
peripatetic Singin’ Skewl. It isn’t much as music, but 
when the history of music in this country comes to be 
written, the real Singin’ Skewl and the modern representa- 
tion of it will have to go on record as a factor of a certain 
consequence in the development of taste and understand- 
ing. 

Mrs. Anna Burch—she no longer signs herself Anna 
Mooney Burch, as she did for long}years—has not been 
heard much in her old home of late, but she sang a few 
solos in her usually delightful manner at the Academy of 
Music on the night of the benefit to the Brooklyn Nursery. 
Her performance of Arditi’s Tarantelle showed that her 
voice has gained in elasticity and brightness. 

A new chorus of over sixty members, organized at the 
Nostrand Avenue Methodist Church, under lead of Mr. I. 
N. Sievwright, gave its first concert in the chapel of that 
church on Thursday night. It is called the Handel chorus 
and it sang Daniel, or, the Captivity and Restoration. Sang 
it pretty well, too, considering its newness. Fora young 
chorus it has a considerable spirit. 

Another musical by the Euterpe Society filled Remsen 
Hall, and Mr. Carl Venth won new honors by his cleverness 
in directing these amateurs. If there was an occasional 
jar, and if you thought away down in your secret soul that 
you had heard the Tannhiuser march better played under 
Seidl and Damrosch and Thomas, there were many other 
people in the audience who had never heard it better 
played ; and where ignorance is bliss—and the rest of it. 
There was another march, a respectable effort composed 
by Mr. E. W. Williams, of the orchestra, and the musicians 
likewise played the Cavalleria intermezzo, Czibulka’s Fly 
minuet and a Grieg dance, and there were solos by Miss 
Kaetchen Eiswerth, Dr. George G. Van Mater and Mr. C. 
L. Blossfield. 

Mr. August Arnold gave a recital in his studio on Greene 
avenue on a recent evening, in which he was assisted by 
Mr. Emil Gramm, violinist. Mr. Arnold is a promising 
pianist ; he has intelligence, artistic feeling and a good 
method. His program comprised selections from Rubin- 
stein, Chopin, Liszt, Paderewski, Grieg, Schumann and 
Henselt. Mr. Gramm, a conscientious and useful player, 
gave us a romance of Wilhelmj, a caprice by Hille and 
with Mr. Arnold performed part of two sonatas, that of 
Rubinstein in A minor being especially successful. 

Prof. Conrad Frank, of the Park Theatre, played at the 
Press Club a few nights ago at one of its receptions, while 
Keller and his wife mystified the company with mind read- 
ing and “ spirit meejum ” tricks. 

There was a well attended organ recital by Mr. E. J. 
Grant at the Throop Avenue Presbyterian Church on 
Tuesday night, and on Wednesday evening at the German 
Evangelical Church a concert was given in aid of the 
music fund of the church, by Mr. Hugo Troetschel, the 
organist. At the church of Our Lady of Angels, last even- 
ing, Mercadante’s Seven Last Words and Rossini’s Stabat 
Mater were sung by the choir of the church, aided bya 
chorus, soloists of note and an orchestra. 

On Friday afternoon and Saturday night the last of the 
concerts—properly a rehearsal and a concert, though I have 
never seen or heard a piece rehearsed at one of these after- 
noon performances since Thomas’ time—by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra occurred at the Academy of Music. 
There was a fair audience at the night performance, but 
the matinée was disgracefully attended. It is no secret 
that the people of the band and the managers are not 
pleased with Brooklyn. The lack of interest is not due to 
defective management, so far as I can see, and it is cer- 
tainly not due to any want of aid from the press, because 
the papers of the town have done their best to bring people 
to the concerts. It is not apparently due to lack of wealth, 
because there are several dollars here, and a good many 
people would resent the imputation that it was caused by a 
lack of public taste. One thing is sure, and that is that 
Mr. Seidl, with a small orchestra that plays under him 
hardly once in a week, draws better than Mr. Paur's big 
and altogether admirable band. Nobody would be sur- 
prised if Mr. Seidl, or the Seidl Society, had the field alone 
next season. The Boston Symphony Orchestra, however, 
has been maintained by Mr. Higginson for years as a sort 
of musical missionary enterprise, and perhaps if he labors 
with us benighted Brooklynites for a couple of seasons 
longer we shall come around to the belief that there is 
pretty good music in it, after all. 

The bill comprised the Egmont overture, Bizet’s Arle- 
sienne suite, Raff's In the Woods, Liszt’s first concerto and 
his second Hungarian rhapsody—a bill to catch the people, 
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surely, if anything can. But it didn’t. Mr. Bernhard 
Stavenhagen was the soloist. He played the concerto with 
delicacy, alternating with noise. He was a kind of musi- 
cal Jekyll and Hyde, and although on artistic and pictu- 
resque grounds I don't object to Mr. Hyde, I must say that 
Dr. Jekyll is better to live with. Stavenhagen’s fortissimi 
were to my ear coarse, his pedal was open in transitions of 
key, his bass was wiry and metallic; butone can but ad- 
mire his soundness, his freedom from eccentricities and 
affectations, his sympathy and his conscientiousness. It 
was regrettable that he did not give us a work with a little 
more soul than the Liszt piece, for I fancy he would have 
done something with Schumann or Chopin. 

Mr. Paur was in his usual good spirits and gave us 
strong, manful if not highly refined readings of the other 
numbers. His hold was a little lax at times, and in the 
overture there were audible disparities of attack between 
the brass and string divisions, but the temper of the band 
improved as time went on, and only the inevitable per- 
cussionists were at fault in the later numbers. Why is it 
that a drum cannot be made to keep time? It is the 
easiest of all instruments in several respects, and is the one 
of all others that we expect to mark the beat in an author- 
itative fashion. The Bizet suite was played with a great 
deal of charm. What a pity Bizet could not have been 
spared for another dozen years! The Hungarian rhapsody 
was given with all desirable speed and elan, and the Raff 
symphony was played nearly as well as I have ever heard 
it. No doubt it is not proper to admire Raff very much. 
He is too frank and simple in his forms, too obviously melo- 
dic, his harmonies seldom have wrong notes in them, and 
he suggests pictures, which is also wrong. But, whenever 
the Wood symphony or the Lenore symphony is played I 
shall try to be there. 

Once in a while I have enough of pumpernickel and salt 
ham, and am to be pacified only with candy. Keep your 
Brahms and the rest, and be reverent when they are 
speaking, but let us likewise hear Mendelssohn's violin 
concerto once in a while anda Raff symphony. When Mr. 
Krehbiel tells me that parts of the Lenore symphony are 
the worst things ever written I am sorry for Raff, sorry for 
myself, but there is a sneaking sorrow for Mr. Krehbiel, 
too. On my word, there are few times when the orchestra 
seems a grander institution than when it is employed with 
such affairs as the Wild Hunt in the Im Walde. And it is 
the great creation of the age. The pyramid and temple 
periods have passed, we shall perhaps never see any more 
Gothic cathedrals, the press and the telegraph and railroad 
and such things are useful, but not beautiful—but we have 
the orchestra. 

Franz Kneisel and his three associate players, together 
with Mrs. Rivé-King, pianist, played on Saturday after- 
noon in Wissner Hall, Mrs. King making her first appear- 
ance on that occasion in a dozen years or so. The attend- 
ance was large, the conduct of the audience cordial, the 
concert brief but highly enjoyable, and the affair was 
altogether pleasant and creditable. We await the recovery 
of Mr. Seid! for a continuance of musical activities. 


Mr. Carl’s Success in the South. 


R. WILLIAM C, CARL won the praise of both 
press and public for his organ playing in the South 
during the past week. 

In Charleston, S. C., the success attending Thursday 
evening's recital was so great that he was engaged for a 
second one the following day at 12 o'clock noon, and notwith- 
standing this unusual hour a large audience was in attend- 
ance. After the recital a reception was tendered Mr. Carl 
previous to his departu-e at 4:30 r.m. Following are notices 
of his playing in Atlanta, Ga., from two daily papers of 
that city: 

The organ recital in the Second Baptist Church last night by Mr. 
William C. Carl was one of the rarest musical treats Atlanta has en 
joyed. Mr. Carl’s program was a splendidly arranged one, and in 
the rendition of it he showed himself to be a master of the instru- 
ment. Heis possessed of a brilliant technic, and he brings into play 
all the resources of the organ, which, added to an intellectual inter- 
pretation of the composition before him, gives a performance that 
ranks him as one of our greatest organists. He was repeatedly en- 
cored.—AZlanta Constitution. 

Mr. Carl’s program was one that tested a performer’s ability, but 
he went at it in a manner that showed his thorough knowledge of the 
resources of the instrument and an intelligent interpretation of the 
compositions before him. 

He is possessed of a brilliant technic, and his 
registration, together with a clean and clear manipulation of the 
pedals, presented a more than usual result, which places him as one 


combinations and 


of the greatest organists we have. 

Mr. Carl was repeatedly encored, the audience showing its appre- 
ciation of his playing by a double recall. Mr. Carl gives his second 
recital this afternoon.—A//an/a Journal. 

Negotiations have already been made for Mr. Carl’s re- 
appearance in both cities after Easter. 
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Geraldine Morgan. 


ias been the vehicle for bringing into 


HE \ } 





notice a vast number of celebrities, and among these 
occur the names of many women, Of recent date, among 
the names that have figured conspicuously on the programs, 





; that of Miss Geraldine Morgan, violinist. 
she studied first with her father, 


3orn in New York city, 
the late Mr. John P. Morgan, who was a prcminent mu- 
ian and musical director and the organist of old Trinity 


Church for eight years. After her father’s death Miss Mor- 


idied with Dr. Leopold Damrosch. After two years 


van st 
he advised her to go to Germany and continue her studies. 
Mrs. John P. Morgan, Miss Geraldine’s mother, who is the 
translator of the works of Brahms, Bruch, &c., and such 
works as Tannhiuser and Rubinstein’s book A Conver- 
sation on Music, took her four children to Leipsic, where 
father had studied before them in the Conservatory 
and rece 1 the grand prize. Miss Geraldine and Mr. 
Paul Morgan (the 'cellist), then seven years old, entered evidence 
the Conservatory. The violin master engaged at the Con- 
rvatory at that time was Prof. Henry Schradieck, with 
whom Miss Morgan studied two years, at the end of which 





in the old Gewandhaus 
1 her studies with Professor Schradieck he 
took her to Berlin and introduced her to Joachim. It was 
at that period that her work began to take on its great im- 
portance 
Ai 





Joachim at once accepted me 




















a im in the Hochschule (Royal | 
Acaden for three yea Paul and I each had a free 
holarship p ted to ind after the third year I took 
the Mende yhn pr ympet with forty other artists 
trom various parts of I ope 
‘And you are the only American who has won this 
honor 
‘Verily, yes. I made my début, under Joachim's direc- 
tion, with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and the as- 
sistance of Prof ch Barth, the pianist. From that | 
time o »yethe ny brother Paul, the cellist, I 
traveled over Germany, playing in the leading cities. Dr. 
Joachim introduced me to England, and there I played the 
double « ice » by Bach for wo violins, with orchestra 
accompaniment yyether with my master at the Crystal 
Pala Then I made a six weeks’ tour through England | 
and Scotland with Madame Antoinette Sterling and De 
Pachmantr Asa substitute for Madame Norman Neruda 
I played at the great Giirzenich concerts in Cologne under 
Wiillner 
| 
1 during all of these journeyings your opportunities | 
for meeting celebrities were great 
True; I met Brahms, Bruch, Von Biilow, Mme. Schu- | 
mann, Piatti, Sarasate, Reinecke, Carl Bohm, Heinrich 
Hofmann, Moskowski, Henschel, Paderewski, Sir Freder- 
ick Leighton, Alma Tadema, Marcus Stone, Robert Brown- 
sright, the Mendelssohn family and many | 
ed by royal command 
‘Not by command, but I played for Princess Mary 
Duchess of Teck, the Duke of Teck, their daughter, Prin- 
cess May, Princess Louise and Lord and Lady Leven.” 


** What is that about your having played before Liszt?” 


re years old at thattime. It was at 











Oh, I was b twe 
Weima The dear old man was quite enthusiastic—so 
much so that he named me ‘ Paganina.’” 

** With whom did you make your début America 

The Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Wal- 
ter Damrosch. After that I played with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I also had a splendid reception at the 
Springfield festival last season.” 

You have done some other work in New York?” 

‘A great deal. I have plaved before all of the large 
glee and choral clubs in this city and made several tours 
in the provinces. Last autumn I made a brief journey 
through New England. But the last important concert of 
which I wish to speak is the musicale given by Mrs. Cleve 
land at Washington, on which occasion Paul and I played. 
The musicale was given in the East Room of the White 
House. The decorations were beautiful, and there was a | 
great number of guests. Paul and I also played at a recep- | 


tion given in our honor by Mrs. Bissell, the wife of the 
Postmaster-General, at their house in Washington. We} 


played several times at the house of the Secretary of War.” 


(And your next concert will be given in New York? 
Ye the A pri at 
Chamber Hall in C It 
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afternoon of Tuesday, 2, 
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classical chamber music 


What is the history of that famous Stradivarius 


which you play 





4 
“Originally Joachim loaned it to me, and I played on it 


under those conditions six years, until finally some of my 
New York friends purchased the instrument from my old 
master and made mea present of it. Connoisseurs value 
My brother Paul has a 'cello made by the old- 


lhe instrument 


it at $5,000 


est violin maker, Gaspar da Salo, in 1615. 


will con- | 


| 








| Hamlet with facility and finish. 


| much ardor. 
| possessed a marked dramatic temperament. 


excellent training, 
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was presented to my brother by some well-known artists in 
Berlin. He also has a ’cello that Joachim gave him.” 

‘* How shall you dispose of your summer 

‘* After filling the engagements that I have already 
booked, I shall pass two months at Bar Harbor.” 
certs one always enjoyed a rare vocal treat, crowded Chick- 


ering Hall to its utmost capacity Tuesday evening of last 
And the affair was, as usual, a huge artistic suc- 


The Ashforth Concert. 
HE fact that Mme. Frida Gebele Ashforth 
gave no pupils’ concert last year, and that at her con- 


de 





week, 
cess. The singing of her pupils again displayed the fruits 
of Madame Ashforth’s catholic and sympathetic training. 
Their resonant and even tone production, ease and fluency 
of delivery, purity of style, correctness and elegance of 
phrasing, general artistic interpretation, enunciation and 
| pronunciation of the various languages sung were all in 

With the exception of two, none of the young 
ladies who sang in this concert speaks the language they 
sang in. And much praise must be awarded their correct 


pronunciation. Eclecticism reigned as usual in the scheme 


he Mendelssohn concerto, with orchestra] of the entertainment, for church, opera, Lieder, Balladen, 


Before Miss chanson were all represented, and even the American com- 


poser was not forgotten. Latin, French, English, German 


and Italian were sung, and the spirit and the atmosphere 
of each style were clearly indicated. This was the pro- 


gram, whi ntained some novelties : 


























Fifth Concert of Boston’s Band. 
HE fifth and last concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra was given in the Metropolitan Opera 
House last Thursday evening. Marie Brema was the solo 
singer and this was the program played : 





Overture, Elegy, in C minor (MS.) (first time).......... -Robert Kahn 

Aria from Reine de Sate... ..cccccccccccscccnccs covccsccccscces Gounod 

Fantastic Symphony, No, 1, in C major, op. l4a........ Hector Berlioz 
I Reveries—Passions—largo, C minor, 4-4. 


Allegro agitato e appassionato assai, C major, 4-4. 
Il. A Ball: Valse—allegro non troppo, A major, 3-8. 
III. Scene in the Fields—adagio, F major, 6-8. 
IV. March to the Scaffold: alegretto non troppo, G minor, 4-4. 
V. A Walpurgis Night's Dream—larghetto, C major, 4-4. 

Allegro, C minor and C major, 6-8. 

SONGS WITH PIANO, 

bob etaSdg send ceceecdcsenvereuser danaesseteneaseeatens Brahms 
Goring Thomas 
Kjerulf 






Von Liebe... 
Overture, scherzo, 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream.... 





nott 


urno and wedding march, from Mensebidclin 

This scheme was by no means a satisfactory one. More 
than one of the Mendelssohn numbers was superfluous. 
The nocturne and the wedding march are banal and either 
the or the scherzo should have been given. 
Played contiguously they cloyed. 

The band was at its best in the scherzo, which was played 
with great finesse. The Berlioz symphony has begun to 
collect Time's avenging dust despite its beauty of orchestral 
color and the enormous technic displayed in the writing. 
The march and the whirling orgy and parody of the Dies 
Irze remain still as superb specimens of what might be 
called the diabolic school of writing. Berlioz was certainly 
a diabolist of the purest water. The orchestra was far 
from flawless in the work, slips in intonation and rhythm 
and the tubes that did duty as bells were not 
But the work as a whole was given with 


overture 


occurring, 
quite in tune. 
spirit and brilliancy. 

3rema sang the war-worn ‘Plus Grand dans 
" with great dramatic power. She literally 
Her singing of the 


aria 
son Obscurité 
rehabilitated its 
Brahms song was very satisfying and intensely musical. 
The Thomas song is rubbish, unworthy of his fame, belong- 


musty measures. 





h conte 
Trio, } " eves - badhes ghaaeabsaneeeb ieee Mendelssohn 
Misses Wright, Fanning, Lander 
Love Song * os ove sive ones éuvexesaeneee: 
I W wer ereTT TT To TIT th B berg 
Miss Jeanette McClanahar 
Son E. Nevin 
Fidéle ( ee ee Vidal 
Berceuse, Joce Rowaes sepaeve Godard 
Miss Cornelia Fanning 
Wan 3s Na ied (new) (MS V rat 
Lied Ww 
Der G er ann 
Miss Caroline Bl enberg 
TTTTTT TTT Lalo 
( ywen | 
sches V ed (new - .Hollaender | 
Miss Henrietta Wright | 
Agnus De ] »bligate t | 
ocnm tA: | 
Le (¢ n u ( new ‘ — , A 
Miss Atice Mandelick 
Sérenade ew Nicosias | 
lla Doc dccvesveccssevecesesess ° l'Aqua 
Mrs. Grace Bar 1 
Lied WEE: cinvrccavacdseueweieres Schaeffer 
Sele 
S new) .Fielitz 
Waldruf (new , eee ove - Schmic 
Miss Laura Moors 
Salve Regina...... re dation Henry Parker 
Miss Kathrin Hart 
Pastourel .Haydn 
Scene d'Ophélie (Hamlet)...... eseevevvednens A. Thomas 
Miss Sally Akers 
Roumanian Song........sssseeceees Clayton Johns 
ere josbnes eee seeenees péownsae Hartmann 
BOMBA 0000000 0c0scbecasesrccosscsvgvesvovedsosercawegeescseeses Brahms 
Mrs. Leonore Sherwood 
Cha le Capri (first time her Massenet 
Air, Pérle du Brésil (Flute obligato) David 
Mrs. Letha Goodell 
Duet, Stabat Mater. 


Misses Wright and Mandelick. 


Miss Akers sang the familiar and trying scene from 
Laura Moore's group of 
songs were delivered with musicianly authority and with 
Indeed, with Miss Blumenberg, Miss Moore 
Miss Blumen- 
berg was nervous in Mr. Burmeister’s charming song, but 
her voice warmed and she sang the Fielitz Lied with great 
fire and musical passion. She has plenty of voice and 
temperament. Miss Wright did some very good work, and 
the Qui est Homo with Miss Mandelick was well sung. 
Mrs. Goodell sang the florid measures of Charmante Oiseau 
in a manner that would have melted the cockles from the 
heart of Marchesi. Miss Mandelick sang 


coloratura a 


| Bizet’s rather theatric Agnus Dei with taste, and her voice 


as ever. 
and Lander, Mrs. Barnum, Miss 
who all did full justice to their 
talent. 
Ashforth evidently makes her pupils think. It 
ther a gala night, and the audience discovered pretty 
Miss Janie Bab- 


is as sonorous and as rich Special praise must be 
awarded Misses Fanning 
Hart and Mrs. Sherwood, 
revealing besides Madame 


was alto- 


faces and toilets as well as good singing. 
cock played the violin obligato very musically, and Mr. 
flutist. Misses Florence Man- 
chester and Adelaide Lander can commended for 
their occasional piano accompaniments. Mr. E. Bello was 
the regular accompanist. Madame Ashforth was called 
out, and right well she deserved the salvo of applause 
that welcomed her. The public only sees the results, but 
she has to daily face the grim problem of tone production, 
phrasing and interpretation. It is to be hoped that she 
will not skip another year; in fact, unless rumor is very 
much mistaken, she may be forced to give another concert 
before this season has expired. 


Carl Wehner was the 


be 





r 


ing as it does to the category of songs of the Lost Chord 


variety. But as she sang it very well, and Mr. Schroeder's 
‘cello obligato being very inspiring, the audience—a small 
one—redemanded the numbers. Brema, who reveals her- 
self on the concert stage as a stalwart example of healthy 
womanhood, sang with much buoyancy the Norwegian 
composer's Von Liebe. Its motif is distinctly Valkyrian. 
This true artist will undoubtly tone down her exaggerated 
style into a cooler and more grateful method of expression. 
All that she does savors of the footlights. She is nothing 
if not dramatic, and there is an abounding passion and 
vitality in her work that is very infectious. She enjoyed a 
marked triumph at this concert. 

The novelty proved to be an unpretentious overture by 
Robert Kahn, a pupil of Brahms, and evidently a young 
man of great promise. Not alone his skill in handling or 
his melodic material, but his formal sense is never at fault. 
That it suggests Brahms is inevitable, and as Mr. Apthorp 
says in the Boston 7ranscrzpt, ‘‘this is entirely normal 
and to be expected. Kahn is still young and in his first 
manner, and the first manner of almost every composer is 
that of his teacher or model ; a composer's individuality 
crops out, as a rule, only in his second. And just here, by 
the way, the thought presents itself to us: if a young com- 
poser’s first manner begins with Brahms, what incalculable 
phases may not his third manner assume ?”’ 

Kahn has used the overture form with respect and con- 
cision, although never in the conventional sense, as is evi- 
denced by his ingenious use of a theme from the introduc- 
tion in the work itself. Kahn's themes are melodic and his 
treatment lucid, and his admirable mastery of the mech- 
anism of his art as wellas knowledge of instrumentation 
all have enabled him to produce a work which augurs 
much for his future. That he has said nothing new is 
granted, but his voice is nevertheless individual and fresh. 
We expect big things of Robert Kahn. Mr. Paur conducted 
in his usual earnest but angular manner. 


Barcelona.—Since the terrible loss of life in the Lyceo 
Theatre of Barcelona, caused by the bomb throwing anar- 
chist Salvador, the management had no reason to expect 
success and it seemed hazardous to begin this season's per- 
formances. At first nothing would draw, but clever man- 
agement turned the tide in its favor by producing novelties 
such as Manon, Amico Fritz, Cavalleria Rusticana, and the 
ballet The Doll Fairy. The excellent artists engaged at 
the Lyceo contributed to the increase of the audiences. 
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Music in the Salon. 


RS. BROCKHOLST CUTTING’S residence, 
generously thrown open for the accommodation of 
guests on the occasion of the benefit of the Little Sisters of 
the Assumption, Thursday afternoon, was a scene of bril- 
liancy, and the patronesses of this most worthy charity, in- 
cluding the Countess de Langier-Villars, Mrs. James W. 
Gerard and others succeeded in interesting a large number 
of people. A most entertaining program was provided, as 
the following copy shows: 
Wotan's Farewell and Magic Fire (Die Walkure). Wagner-Friedheim 
M. Arthur Friedheim. 


Monsieur FIorimond ..........cccccceccdecscccccccscccccvcces G. Nadaud 
Mme. Rejane. 

Am@ante RelIgiOse, .....02cccccccccedccecccccssescasccccsosevcces Servais 
M. J. Hollman. 

Mon Cceur s’ouvre a ta voix (Samson et Dalila)........... Saint-Saéns 


Miss Emilia Anthon. 

Preludes (selected)...... ) 

Waltz in C sharp minor. { 

M. Arthur Friedheim. 

ORL LI EE OPTI TT, PETE Te E. Pailleron 
Mme. Rejane. 

EOI saiés dic cesbscsagecdseduwads Woucerues sdbonveenyy ss Saint-Saéns 
M. J. Hollman. 


BE Gs) 1c cchpmds ec epudhes ce adadiwende ces Chopin 


La Poupée....... 


Chant Polonais.........., 


PRs cei ovdcccecvctaud ‘ 

Hypmotisme. ......cccccccccccssccsccceccs . Meilhac 
Mme. Rejane. 

ovadep cnntgatararsimcindahiccexactos J. Hollman 
M. J. Hollman. 

I'll Sing Thee Songs of Araby..........ccccccccscscecce veesovesedee Clay 

Miss Emilia Anthon. 
PIB yo occas ccesakencsescvcccasdsepdanctancceépvetacrceteaceseh 
M. J. Hollman. 


per eee 


These names indicate some of the guests who were pres- 
ent: Mrs. S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. Joseph W. 
Drexel, Mrs. Nicholas Fish, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. 
George B. De Forest, Mrs. Charles G. Francklyn, Mrs. 
Elbridge T. Gerry, the Misses Gerry, Mrs. Chester W. 
Griswold, Mrs. Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Bradish Johnson, 
Mrs. Lucius K. Wilmerding, Miss Josephine Johnson, Col. 
S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Peter Marie, Wadsworth Ritchie, 
Count and Countess de Langier-Villars, Mrs. C. M. 
Oelrichs, A. Morris Bagby, Mrs. J. I. Kane, Mrs, Emery, 
Sir Roderick Cameron, the Misses Cameron, Miss Frederic 
Gallatin, Mrs. John B. How, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, 
Mrs. Harper Pennington, Mrs. Charles A. Post, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, Mrs. John C. Westervelt, Mons. Thiebaut, French 
Consul, Gaston Liebert, Duc Loubat, Mrs. Henry G. 
Trevor, Mrs. Henry Sloane, Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. William 
F. Burden, Mrs. John Minturn, Miss Osgood, Miss Madeline 
Anthon, Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. James A. Burden 
and Mrs. H. Le Grand Cannon. 

So great was the crush that much of the effect of the 
entertainment was lost, especially the recitations by Mme. 
Rejane ; for not only were the rooms crowded, but the ca- 
pacity of the hallway and staircases was tested. But the 
end was accomplished—namely, the reaping of a rich fund 
for carrying on the work by the nursing Sisters of the Poor 
of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murio-Celli d’Elpeux announce a musicale 
soirée to be given on Tuesday evening, March 19, at their 
residence, 18 Irving place. 

Mr. Purdon Robinson, assisted by Miss Jennie Dutton, 
Ethelbert Nevin and Victor Harris, gave his fifth subscrip- 
tion midday musicale Tuesday at his studio, No. 19 West 
Thirty-first street. There was an entertaining lot of music 
and a number of guests came in, notably Mrs. Amos Mor- 
rill, Louis Berg, James Moir, Mrs. William Hazard Field, 
Miss Mamie Field, Mme. Fabbricotti, Mrs. H. S. Kingsley, 
Mrs. Albert Tilt, Mrs. M. A. Bronson, Mrs. Ethelbert 
Nevin, Mrs. E. C. Anderson, Mrs, Frank Hastings, Miss 
Riker, Mrs. Carroll Beckwith, Mrs. William Rockefeller, 
Mrs. Frederic Von Stade and Miss Von Stade. 

Mrs. Isabel Hodgson’s Lenten musicale and recital at the 
Hotel Brunswick last Wednesday night was patronized by 
many well-known people, including Mrs. Jennie C. Croly, 
Mrs. Charles H. Parkhurst, Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Isbell, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Bates and Mr. 
Murat Halsted. The program was interpreted by Mrs. 
Marie Merrick, pianist; Miss Henriette Erni, soprano; 
Mr. Franklin D. Seward, tenor, and Mr. Allan Jancon, 
baritone. 

Mr. Silas G. Pratt gave a musicale at the Hotel Majestic 
Tuesday night. His program was interesting, having been 
interpreted by Miss Flora Spencer, pianist; Mr. H. B. 
Phinney, baritone, and Prof. W. H. Latham. 

The ladies’ auxiliary of the Riverside Association will 
give a musical tea at the association house, 239 West 
Sixty-ninth street, April 20, from 4 to 7 p. mM. These are 
the officers of the committee : 

President, Mrs. Simon Baruch ; secretary, Mrs. Harvey 
Frisk ; treasurer, Mrs George Hervey Smith ; members of 
committee, Mrs. Benjamin Griffin, Mrs. Henry Griffin, 
Mrs. Dodd, Mrs. McIndo, Mrs. Lloyd, Miss Montgomery, 
Mrs. Jacob Hess, Mrs, Jackson, Mrs. Adams, Mrs. D. K. 
Young, Miss Southerland, Miss May Fisk, Mrs. Brewster 
and Mrs. Baldwin Fischer. 

The Friday Evening Thirteen Card Club celebrated its 
thirteenth week by a theatre party Saturday night at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, and suppiemented the visit by a 
supper at Delmonico’s, and wound up with a musicale. The 


ger, Mr. Frank MacKelly, Mr. and Mrs. John Mooney, Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Seaich, Mr. and Mrs. 
Oakley, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Kursheedt and Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Cohen. 

Mrs. Henry Baldwin Fischer and Miss Ida Fischer will 
give a musicale to-night (Wednesday) at their home, No. 
241 West Seventy sixth street. 


I’ 


in the banjo. 

Upon this subject Messrs. Reuben R. Brooks and Harry 
M. Denton were invited to talk for publication. 

** Apropos of the article that THe Musicat Courter pub- 
lished last week, relative to serious music for the banjo,” 
said Mr. Brooks, also speaking for his partner, Mr. Denton, 
‘*T would say that we started out with a classical program 
at least five years ago in the same hall in which the last con- 
cert was given. We played the Tannhduser march and other 
serious compositions and the audience laughed atus. We 
were ridiculed on all sides for attempting to devote the 
banjo to classical works. We were also on the bills with 
the Boston Symphony orchestra, Campanini and Alice 
Shaw, in Boston. 

‘‘ A year prior to that I was on the program with Joseffy. 
So you see there is absolutely nothing new or novel in the 
devotion of the banjo to classical music. At the same time 
the banjoists owe Mr. Farland a debt of gratitude for hav- 
ing dared to go before an audience with Chopin, Beethoven 
and the like. It all serves to elevate the instrument. 
Perhaps the only thing in the interview that we would 
care to criticise is the assertion that the banjo in classical 
music is a new departure, because, as I have already 
illustrated, it is not. I would say, however, that there are 
many classical pieces on Mr. Farland's program that are 
not suitable for banjo work. Anything that has a long 
drawn, sustained tone is entirely out of that class. The 
banjo is far better adapted to pizzicato movements. 

‘* But if you would have further proof of our part in hav- 
ing attempted to make the public accept classical music, 
look at these letters. Here is one from H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, another from the Grand Duke Alexander of Rus- 
sia, one from Mrs. Arthur Paget and another from the 
Aschenbroedel Verein. All of these acknowledge and 
thank us for our efforts to elevate the instrument. But the 
fact is, the classical notes that we played six years ago are 
just reaching the ears of the people and they are waking 
up. Again, thanks to Farland.” 

‘* But doyou think that the instrument will ever be intro- 
duced into the orchestra?” 

‘“‘No. It is not aninstrument that could be harmoni- 
ously grafted into the orchestra. Besides, I should not 
care toseeitdone. It would lose its individuality. As it 
stands to-day, the banjo is the only representative Ameri- 
can instrument and should not be permitted to sink its 
identity. Always keep the banjo a novelty and its tone 
can be elevated. That will regulate itself. The banjo of 
to-day contains three complete octaves. That shows that 
it has made advances in ten years. The banjo is con- 
structed on the same scientific principles that apply to the 
building of a piano or any other legitimate musical instru- 
ment. And yet the man who will suggest a radical im- 
provement in the banjo, even as perfect as it stands to-day 
—for instance, if he can add a feature that will insure a 
sustained tone, 7. ¢., give it the singing quality—will 
make a fortune. I think, by the way, that the Morrison 
patented steel hoop banjo that we use is far ahead of any 
other.” 


Brooks and Denton. 
the recent banjo concert at Chickering Hall 
served no other purpose, it at least awoke a new interest 


‘‘Will you be induced later on to devote more time to 
classical music?” 

‘*We would like to, but with us it is a matter of com- 
merce, as well as art. Think what we could do with the 
banjo, if we were to devote seventeen years of study to it 
and practice seven hours a day—as I understand Mr. Far- 
land has done and is doing! But the question with us is 
plenty of engagements at good figures—not an occasional 
engagement at a great price. We have all we can do and 
receive engagements from the first families. We made our 
mark in England, we go to Newport, and play for the lead- 
ing society sets. We have been tothe houses of the Van- 
derbilts, Goelets, and others many times. But the call is 
for light music. That is where our money lies. We pub- 
lish anumber of compositions arranged fof the banjo— 
among them works by Arditi and Moszkowski. We have 
one of our own composition called The Jolly Darkies. We 
sell fifty copies of the latter to one of either of the former. 
That tells the story in a nutshell, does’nt it ?” 





Thought It Was a Piano.—At a Portland hotel a few 
nights ago a bell boy who had recently arrived from the 
country was left alone in the office to sweep out. A large 
cash register which is used by the cashier of the hotel at- 
tracted his attention, and, thinking it to be a piano or mu- 
sical instrument of some kind, the boy amused himself by 
striking the keys of the register and seeing the money 
drawer fly open. When the cashier came to make an ex- 
amination of the register the next night he found himself a 





party comprised Mrs. D. N. Johnson, Mr. Joseph Remlin- 


Thomas C. | 
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| One Who Objects to “ Amateur.” 


| Editors The Musical Courier: 
Y all that’s nice and clean and irreproachable in 


B literature, and upright and honorable in debate, why 
doesn’t somebody put a quietus on the man who signs him- 
self ‘‘ Amateur”? A man who makes use of such weapons 
as those to which this ‘‘ Amateur” resorts in his attack 
on Mr. John Howard should sign himself ‘‘ Coward,” and 
we would all applaud. 

All the world loves a lover, and, equally well, all the 
world loves an argument if it be fair and square and above- 
board. It is through argument of thinking men and women, 
for and against, that true knowledge of a subject is gained. 
But tell me, pray, what can be gained from such writing as 
‘‘Amateur’s”? The article is indelicate from beginning to 
end, and if the man has any gentlemanly instincts he keeps 
them very successfully concealed. To things of small im- 
portance and of little consequence we usually pay little at- 
tention, and, reasoning along this line, Mr. Howard must 
be of large importance and much consequence to ‘*‘ Ama- 
teur,” for he devotes a column and a half to him, to say 
nothing of pens, ink, paper and spleen. 

‘* People laughed at Mr. Howard and then forgot him,” 
did they? Evidently ‘‘ Amateur” hasn't forgotten him. 
Oh, no, ‘* Amateur,” if people formerly laughed at Mr. 
Howard, they are laughing uproariously atyou now. Your 
attempts to annihilate him were so futile they brought 
him only more conspicuously before the public. I wonder 
if the world is going to think less of a man because he 
studies. Mr. Howard is hard at work studying now, as he 
has studied for years, as he will continue to studys with 
‘* Amateur’s” kind permission! What if he has a larynx 
in a pickle bottle? (Asa matter of fact he hasn’t.) The 
larynx is a source of much curiosity and interest to all true 
voice pupils. ‘‘ Amateur” shouldn't find fault with the 
furnishing of Mr. Howard’s studio, nor complain, as long 
as his own larynx is intact. 

So De Rialp knows all about the larynx without ever 
actually studying it! Fortunate De Rialp !—but less fortu- 
nate those who fall into his hands. If I havea deranged 
stomach or liver I prefer to be attended by a man who has 
studied—who has seen stomachs and livers of all sorts and 
conditions, and the workings thereof—who may even be 
guilty of having them in pickle. Verbum sap. Just here 
I would like to extend my sympathy to De Rialp for being 
so unjustly accused of having discovered what Mr. Howard 
had never even distinctly hinted at. 

As to the ** break,” if I understand Mr. Howard, his plan 
is to remedy the break that improper effort or improper 
teaching produces. De Rialp can hardly say that such 
breaks are not as prevalent as—‘t Amateurs.” 

Mr. Howard stands in the unenviable position of all 
reformers, and the most trying thing to contend with and 
counteract is the ignorance of ‘‘ Amateurs.” He's madeof 
the right material though, and it will take a whole colony 
of men like ‘‘ Amateur” to squelch him. Congratulations 
to Mr. Howard, and to Mr. Virgil too, for their free adver- 
tisement from a devoted admirer of, and believer in, the 
method. LiLLaA C. STEVENS. 


Chillicothe Opera House.—An opera house to cost 
$10,000, without the chairs and fixtures, will be provided 
by an enterprising business man of Chillicothe, Mo., if the 
citizens will pledge themselves to take 400 tickets for the 
opening, some time in September, at the rate of $5 each. 


Keys in Composition.—The keys that are used the most .. 
for musical compositions are C major, G major, containing 
one sharp, and F major, containing one flat, the reason be- 
ing that those keys are easier to play on keyed instruments, 
such as piano or organ, and because keys with few sharps 
or flats are better adapted for instruments in an orchestra. 


A Vocal Cur.—This story introduces to the high toned 
canines of this city a real pug of the blue blood breed 
with a pedigree as long as the moral law. He came to 
3uffalo under very favorable circumstances, for he is the 
property of Mrs. John Major, the wife of the popular mana- 
ger of the Star Theatre. This pug doggie was christened 
in honor of the Queen City of the Lakes, and as his name 
is ‘‘ Buffalo,” those who make his acquaintance know him 
as ‘‘ Buff”; however, on state occasions this important bit 
of canine simplicity insists upon being addressed by his 
full title. ‘* Buff” is certainly a most interesting little 
fellow and his painstaking owner has persevered with 
him until the world would call him accomplished. He 
sings popular songs and ditties of the day to piano or 
banjo accompaniment which would turn the head of some 
of our full fledged sopranos. ‘ Buff” isa jolly, intelligent 
canine and likes company, and is never so happy as when 
doing something to please his mistress or entertain her 
friends. ‘‘ Buff” fights shy of the common herd of dog- 
dom ; in fact he seems to consider himself a sort of Ward 
McAllister of his set, and he is, too, The children all like 
him and he is the pet of the ladies. Lucky ‘‘ Buff"! He 
enjoys a ride through the park, says grace at the family 
board three times a day, and is tucked away in his silk 
cushioned bed every night. ‘‘ Buff” does everything but 





little over $500 short and unaccounted for. 


talk.— Buffalo Exchange. 
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ISS SIBYL SANDERSON tells us that she must 
M not be held responsible for the absurd and 
foolish statements that have appeared in daily papers 
and have been attributed to her. We must admit that 
we have had too much respect for the young artist to 
credit her with the usual stock interview of the re- 
porter of the daily papers, as it appeared in conjunc- 
tion with her name. Although Miss Sanderson is an 
American she has lived abroad some years, and may 
not know that the great bulk of intelligent people in 
this country will not read the space devouring ab- 
surdity known as the interview. It is in most cases 
the imagination of the reporter. 


HE report comes that an impecunious manager of 
this country secured a contract from Sauer, the 
eminent pianist, for an engagement for next sea- 
son in the United States. As long as European 
artists will sign contracts with men of whose stand- 
ing they are not aware they will run the same 
risk which an artist who has recently appeared here 
subjected himself to. In the case of a pianist this 
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The regular correspondence from Berlin, Germany, 
reached THE MustIcaL Courier office much later than 
Added to 


letter contains a criticism of Brockway's Ballade 


usual this week because of delay in the mails. 
this the 
for orchestra, his symphony in D, and an account of the 
performance of Bruno Oscar Klein's opera Kentlworth, 
towhich are appended numerous interesting musical ex- 
Time was too limited to prepare the illustrations, 


amples. 


and the complete story will appear in next week's tssue. 








has a peculiar force, for if a bankrupt or woebegone 
manager gets such a contract he comes back to this 
country and secures some piano house, which under 
agreement will pay him so much per concert to have 
the exclusive use of the artist. Should the artist 
not draw, as was the case with Stavenhagen, the 
manager throws up the sponge and hands the artist 
over to the piano house, which necessarily must carry 
him through. Should he succeed the speculator- 
manager would succeed with him. We wonder if 
Mr. Sauer has made any inquiries regarding this 
manager? Hecan afford to offer Sauer any figure in 
order to get his signature to a contract. 





PADEREWSKI NEXT SEASON. 
GNACE JAN PADEREWSKI will come to Amer- 
| ica next November and play throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. He will be managed 
as usual by Mr. Hugo Goerlitz, who so successfully 
piloted the pianist’s various tours in England, France, 
America and Germany. 





THE JOSEFFY TOUR. 

AFAEL JOSEFFY, the great piano virtuoso, will 
R appear in a series of thirty orchestral concerts 
next season under the management of Henry 
Wolfsohn. Mr. Joseffy will play many great modern 
works for piano and orchestra. He will not be heard 
again in public this season. 








PADEREWSKI IN LEIPSIC. 
HERE may be some instruction for us all in the 
letter from Leipsic printed by the Sun a few 
days ago. It was all about the enormous success of 
Mr. Paderewski in that self-satisfied city of musical 
histories. It has long been known that in Germany 
the Loge-headed pianist was quite insignificant. The 
king of the piano in the fatherland was the French- 
Scotchman, d’Albert, a right worthy monarch in- 
deed, and well able to play Beethoven and Bach to 
the solid Teutons. Paderewski was practically un- 
known tothem. The Suz says that when he was an- 
nounced in Leipsic men said, ‘‘Who is this Pader- 
ewski? He is ‘successful’ only in America.” This 
is perfectly lovely. ‘‘Successful only in America,” 
the land of Stephen G. Foster, Moody and Sankey, 
Dvorak's negro music, and Pat Gilmore’s music festi- 
vals—the country of barbarians who give up their 
dollars for empty sensations, and applaud the per- 
formance of Beethoven’s symphonies when played 
by a brass band! 

No wonder Paderewski was successful there. They 
did not know any better ! 

But suddenly this blonde-haired cyclone lets him- 
self loose in Leipsic; and then what happens? Ac- 
cording to the Sum the greatest enthusiasm ever ac- 
corded to any pianist except Liszt and Rubinstein. 

Now what is the lesson of this? Simply that we 
Americans have some musical knowledge, and a tol- 
erable amount of critical judgment, in spite of the 
silly belief on the European continent that we do not 
know the difference between good and bad. Mr. 
Paderewski came to this country almost unknown, 
and on the morning after his first appearance the 
daily papers acclaimed him as one of the greatest 
pianists of the age. The house at the first concert 
was two-thfigds full and half of those present were 
deadheads. “At the second concert there was a large 
house ; and at the third it was almost impossible to 
get in. 

His American success was established, for, al- 
though the Boston critics felt it their solemn duty to 
disagree with their New York brethren, even in Bos- 
ton Mr. Paderewski pleased Mrs. ‘‘Jack” and the 
Back Bay public. In other cities his success was pro- 
portionately as great asin New York. He returned 
for a second season and his fame had spread so that 
he became the subject of a genuine furore. 

The lesson in all this is for our friends across the 
sea, Let them understand, if they can, that the 
American critics and public are quite capable of 


RIER. 








taking an unknown man and judging him on his 
merits, and that such a judgment is now worthy of 
consideration in the art centres of Europe. Leipsic 
has approved the judgment of New York. The next 
thing we know artists will be landing in Germany 
with long strings of ‘‘ notices” from the American 
papers to exhibit, and these notices will have a cer- 
tain amount of value. 








TIME CHANGED THE MEANING. 
ROM the fourth to the sixth century the word 
symphony was applied to a wind instrument; in 
the seventh century it was understood to be a tam- 
bourine with double heads, which could be beaten 
with a stick on both sides. The single tambourine 
was called atympanum. At the beginning of the 
twelfth century the old French name sinfonie, 
chifonie, middle high German symphonie, was 
changed to organistrum, a stringed instrument with 
keys, the strings of which were sounded by means of 
a wheel, which was set in motion by acrank. Later 
on this instrument was called in France vielle, and in 
Germany hand organ (Leierkasten). It was played 
when in fashion by prominent people, but it soon lost 
cast and only plebeians made use of it. The ancient 
Greeks meant by this word the consonants and inter- 
vals. In Italy the word symphony was applied to 
the instrumental introduction to an opera, a piece in 
one part in the form of asonata. Later on several 
parts were added, and since Haydn this has given 
rise to the greatest possible development of the 
musical form. 





OVERPOWERING! 

R. PAUR still overpowers us. Although New 
York betrays its dislike for this stolid conduc- 
tor, he sticks to his post like the captain of a sinking 
ocean ‘‘liner.” It is magnificent, but it is not music. 
Mr. Paur is thick skinned. Mr. Paur is self-satisfied. 
Somebody has told Mr. Paur—probably Mr. B. Al- 
mighty Dollar Woolf—that he is a big thing, so Mr. 
Paur says in German in the manner of the late 
Marechal McMahon: ‘‘J’y suis, j'y reste.” The sea- 
son which closed last Thursday night again demon- 
strated most unerringly that the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is a great band malgré Mr. Paur, but as a 
paying investment itis nilin New York. And all on 
account of Mr. Paur. Mr. Paur is an excellent con- 
ductor, an excellent musician, a worthy man, but 
New York does not care for him, and so at the five 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
Metropolitan Opera House half filled houses were 

the rule. How long will Mr. Higginson stand this? 





ART AND INTERPRETATION. 
R. HENRY IRVING, the famous English actor, 
is fond of posing as the apostle and the exem- 
plar of culture in his profession. It is an amiable 
desire on the part of Mr. Irving, and one which 
Sir Joseph Porter, of Pinafore celebrity, might justly 
characterize as an evidence of ‘‘only proper self- 
respect, nothing more.” As the exemplar of cul- 
ture among actors Mr. Irving frequently appears 
upon the lecture platform. He talks agreeably, 
with the tact of a man of the world and the grace 
of a gentleman. But it is undeniable that he never 
exhibits any alarming originality of thought, any 
striking breadth of conception or any wide acquaint- 
ance with the fundamental principles of logic. 

He has recently been airing his opinions about 
acting as an art. Perhaps some one has denied that 
acting is an art, and judging from most of what we 
see on the contemporaneous stage we should say 
that there wa: provocation for the denial. But as 
a matter of fact it is pretty generally conceded that 
in the hands of men entirely great acting is the 
highest of all interpretive arts, and in some cases is 
actually creative. 

But Mr. Irving, with his superficial views and 
shallow logic, has succeeded in confounding some 
matters, which call for discussion here because they 
relate to music and musicians. He mildly blames so 
broad-minded a critic as M. Henri Taine for enumer- 
ating as the five great arts poetry, painting, sculp- 
ture, music and architecture. Mr. Irving declares 
that this classification has often been used by those 
who desire to assail the art of acting, and he un- 
doubtedly expects M. Taine’s readers to understand 
him to infer that acting is not an art at all. 

This is the outcome of Mr. Irving’s method of 
reasoning. But he might just as well have stopped 
for a moment to consider that M. Taine omits from 
his great arts the art of fiction, and thereby excludes 























from the august society of Phidias, Praxiteles, 
ZEschylus, Beethoven and Sir Christopher Wren 
such sure immortals as Thackeray, Walter Scott and 
Robert Louis Stevenson. Surely these men were 
greater artists than any that ever trod the stage ; yet 
M. Taine omitted their art from his catalogue. 
Furthermore, it is not going too far to say that, ‘‘in 
the hands of men entirely great” history becomes an 
art, for surely Prescott and Gibbon and Guizot were 
artists of noble powers. But let us pursue Mr. Ir- 


ving’s quaint logic a little further. He says: 

The old professors have counted music among the arts. Let me 
ask them a few questions relating to it. Is the art confined tothe 
composer, or is it shared by the interpreter? If the former, why is 
it not enough to print the score and let men read for themselves? It 
would save much labor, much expense. Wherein with regard to 
composition is the limitation of art, since counterpoint isa science 
and melody an inspiration? Was there noart in the interpretation 
of his score by Paganini, by Liszt, by Rubinstein—or is all the deli- 
cate and endless variety which an executant alone can give to pass 
asanartless labor? Butif the term artist as applied to music be not 
a limitation to the composer, wherein does the interpreter of written 
music symbols, who can convey their meaning through quite andther 
sense, differ from the actor, who is also an interpreter of written 
symbols, but of more infinite complexity and with ever varying 
hidden depth? Ifthe actor’s words and motions go forth upon the 
empty air artless, what becomes of the sweet vibrations of the musi- 
cian’s art, and if the interpreter of the composer’s scrip be an artist, 
whosoever may be the medium of his creating the necessary vibra- 


tions by any work of man's hands, how much more artist is the 
singer who uses that most complete and capable instrument 
human voice? Grant the singer to be an artist, then where is the 
point of difference from the actor, who, also with endless modulations 
of voice, has to convey the myriad phases of thought and passion? 

The utter shallowness of the lecturer's position 
when he asks whether the composer's art is not 
shared by the interpreter is exposed by his puerile 
suggestion that the score be printed and left for men 
to read. Mr. Henry Irving, apostle and exemplar of 
culture, actually supposes that a score is the music 
itself. In other words, he is capable of believing that 
the arbitrary black marks on this page are language, 
and not simply a representation of language accepted 
by common consent. Or to take the converse of his 
view, the famous improvisation of Beethoven on the 
scale of C major was not music because it was never 
written down. 

Mr. Irving ought to have sense enough to know that 
a composition exists only when it is performed, pre- 
cisely asa play does. A play is not the manuscript 
nor the printed book. A drama is a combination of 
words, actions, facial expressions, gestures, cos- 
tumes, scenery, grouping and what not, which exist 
first in the playwright’s mind and afterward in the 
theatre. The words and the stage directions may be 
put on paper and the man who can read can imagine 
something like the play; but the drama is dead till 
it is acted. 

A musical score is simply an arbitrary record of the 
concepts of a musical mind. He who has learned 
how to read music may imagine something like the 
composition ; but the composition exists only when 
it is played. If it were possible to teach ‘an orches- 
tra a new symphony by ear, that symphony would 
exist every time it was performed, though not a note 
of it had ever been set on paper. Music consists of 
sounds, and sounds are for the ear. To try to prove 
that the composer's art is shared by the interpreter 
by holding up the fact that a printed score is of little 
value is begging the question. The composer's work 
is done as soon as his composition is complete in his 
mind. He has achieved an art creation though he 
may never put it on paper. Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
was an immortal creation before it had ever been 
acted. But no one man can bea theatre, hence the 
necessity of acting as an interpretive art. Not all 
men can be musicians, hence the necessity of the per- 
former to repeat for the non-performer the musical 
concepts which the composer has communicated by 
means of arbitrary signs. 

But even Mr. Irving finds himself unable to cling to 
the absurd position which he tries to establish, and 
he straightway sets about demonstrating that there is 
art in the performance of music and in that of the 
drama, which nobody can deny. But here at once is 
exposed the fallacy of the famous actor's original 
complaint. Indeed his attempt to claim for acting a 
place among the arts equal to that of music, on the 
ground that the actor is just as much of an inter- 
preter as the musician, and that music has to be in- 
terpreted, is a little comical. 

If the actor composed his own drama and it was a 
work of genius he would be entitled toa place beside 
Shakespeare, who was an actor. But if Mr. Irving 
should produce a second Hamlet or King Lear he 
would find himself famous as a dramatic poet—not 
as anactor. Beethoven played his own concertos ; 
so did Mozart ; but their fame to-day is as composers, 
not as performers. Mr. Paderewskiis probably a far 
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better pianist than Beethoven was; yet no music 
critic would dream of according him a position beside 
the mighty Ludwig. 

It seems almost laughable that Mr. Irving should 
make such a lamentable failure to distinguish be- 
tween fundamentals and derivatives, between art 
creative and art re-creative. That an actor or a per- 
forming musician may show real genius is not to be 
denied. We may talk as we please of objective art, 
but in all interpretation the art that moves the world 
is in a large measure subjective. Mr. Irving’s Becket 
was as much his in its outward demonstration as it 
was Tennyson’s, Tennyson created the part ; Irving 
re-created it. The public was the gainer by the work 
of both. Of course the happiest results are attained 
when the personality of the actor fits the design of 
the author. Mr. Irvingis more successful as Louis X/. 
than as //am/et. Pachmann plays Chopin better than 
he plays Schumann. D’Albert plays Brahms better 
than Paderewski. Alvary is better as Steg/ried than 
as Tristan. 

Yet few deny that Paderewski has interpetive gen- 
ius. Few denied that Edmund Kean, McCready and 
the elder Booth hadit. Acting is an art, a high art ; 
and so is the interpretation of music, and to attain the 
highest possibilities in either calls for the possession of 
rare gifts, of indomitable perseverance and exhaustive 
study. But when Taine put the art of music beside 
poetry, painting, sculpture and architecture, he 
meant the art of Bach, Beethoven and Wagner, not 
that of Liszt, Joachim and Lilli Lehmann. Mr. 
Irving cannot get acting tabulated as the sixth great 
art by endeavoring to confound the composer with 
the interpreter and the printed score with the painted 
picture. There is a sixth great art, but itis not act- 
ing, and this is not the place for its discussion. It is 
the art of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy and Guy 
de Maupassant, Mr. Irving. 





ALVARY EXPLAINS. 
REPRESENTATIVE of THE MusicaL COURIER 

A visited Herr Max Alvary with reference to cer- 
tain criticisms that have been passed upon his man- 
ner of singing, his tone production, &c., and asked 
him if he would give an explanation of his method of 
singing in justification of such criticism. He was 
not invited to criticise his critics, but to tell why cer- 
tain tones were produced in a certain way. His ex- 
planation is of the deepest interest to all singers. 

‘‘First of all,” began Herr Alvary, ‘‘we are not 
singing in opera of the old style ; we are singing in 
music drama. I am quite sure that in his Nibelung 
Ring Wagner meant many of the parts to be sung as 
dialogue, or rather let me say as recitative, and 
Wagner gave no opportunity to take unlimited liberty 
with everything, as is done in the old opera recita- 
tives; and although every word and note has to be 
sung absolutely as it is written down by the com- 
poser, it remains after all a kind of recitative, and 
this chanted dialogue of course is of quite a different 
kind in every work of Wagner and with every rdéle 
of his works. For instance, I would say that there is 
nothing at all of this chanted dialogue in Tristan, nor 
in Tannbduser, nor in Lohengrin, nor in the Walkiire. 
So far as my parts are concerned, it occurs to me just 
now that the most definite examples are found espe- 
cially in Siegfried, some portions of the dialogue be- 
tween Siegfried and Mime, in the first act ; the dia- 
logue between Siegfried and the Dragon in the second 
act of Siegfried ; and a few phrases of the dialogue 
between Siegfried and the Rhine daughters in Gotter- 
dammerung. Also in Die Meistersinger there are a 
few phrases in Walther von Stolzing’s dialogue with 
David and with Hans Sachs, which have to be sung 
in such a light and easy way that it sounds as natural 
as dialogue sung instead of spoken.” 
‘‘And what is the proper name for it?” 
“You may call it declamation, or recitative, or 
whatever you like ; I call it the style in which those 
parts have to be sung. No other style would do. 
But don’t forget that everything Wagner has written 
is utterly different from anything written by other 
composers, and the difference between his works 
is again so great as to almost necessitate volumes 
to say all that should be said. Really, it is of no use 
even to attempt to say anything that would be like an 
exhaustive explanation. Leave that to Wagner's 
works and time; they will tell by and by what they 
are and how the roles should be sung. Wagner did 
not write his works to give the singer a chance to 
step to the footlights and by a gorgeous aria grasp 
the enthusiasm of the audience. His works are 
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finest and most elevating task for the artist to give 
life on the stage to Wagner’s forms, so as to lose his 
own identity ; and that he sings, speaks and acts so 
that the ears and eyes of the audience have before 
them only the figure as Wagner created it and not the 
interpreter. In the measure that he is able to sub- 
ordinate his identity he approaches the ideal.” 

‘‘And your highest aim?” 

‘‘The embodiment of Wagner’s meaning, and the 
utter annihilation of the artist's personality—that is 
my first and highest task. If ever I succeeded in 
making the Americans believe in the grandeur and 
beauty of his Siegfried, for instance, and to hear them 
say, ‘Oh, that first actis grand! Sois that forge scene, 
that scene in the woods, that talking to the Forest Bird, 
&c., and if they say ‘I don’t like Alvary so much, but 
I like his Siegfried immensely,’ that is all I want—that 
is the highest praise that I aspire to; and if whenever 
they call to mind Wagner’s Siegfried, that Siegfried 
bears the features of my impersonation, I shall know 








FRENCH CLASSIC COMPOSERS 
HE Meénestre/, of Paris, finds fault with the directors 
of the Opéra in the following words : 

‘‘The directors of our Opéra seem to be totally ig- 
norant not only of French musical history, but also 
of the theatre, the destiny of which is confided to 
their incontrovertible ability. Neither one nor the other 
has thought it incumbent to refute the expressions 
which have escaped one or the other of them under 
the following circumstances: The other day at the 
Opéra a project put forward by one of the editors of 
Le Soir was under discussion. He sought informa- 
tion as to which were the three classic French com- 
posers that could be honored annually in the national 
lyric theatres as equals of Moliére, Corneille and Ra- 
cine. One of the directors said: ‘We can only find 
among the French classic composers Rameau and 
d’Alayrac, and it would be daring to place any others 
opposite to the three colossi which the French 
Comédie and l’'Odéon honor annually. We could, 
perhaps, cut a good figure if we were to naturalize 
as a Frenchman Gluck, who is an Austrian; Lulii, 
Picini, Sacchini, Spontini, who are Italians, and 
Grétry, who is a Belgian. It would, however, be 
necessary, in order to play the works of these masters, 
to change them somewhat, as the diapason of the 
epoch was at least a tone lower than the accepted 
diapason. 

‘“«Let us congratulate ourselves that the second 
part of this century has furnished a great many 
French composers like Auber, Herold, Halévy, Am- 
broise Thomas, Gounod, Reyer, Saint-Saéns, Mas- 
senet, Bizet, &c. In half of a century hence the lyric 
theatres will be able to honor in grand style real 
French composers and to celebrate with pomp their 
centennial anniversaries.’ 

‘The mentioning together of the names of Rameau 
and of d’Alayrac is in itself quite singular, not to say 
grotesque. Without wishing to belittle d’Alayrac, 
who was acharming musician in his way and in his 
limitations, but to yoke his name to that of Rameau, 
the man of genius, the reformator of the French 
opera, would be exactly like coupling the name of 
Corneille to that of Favart. But the most interest- 
ing discovery is that not more than these two musi- 
cians in the classic genre can be found in France. 
Then the worthy directors have never heard of 
Monsigny, who only produced Felix, Le Déserteur, 
Le Roietle Fermier and twenty other opéra comiques, 
of which several are real masterworks; they know 
nothing of Lesueur, whose Les Bardes have made 
some impression even on the stage of the Opéra; 
they do not know Méhul and the titles of his principal 
operas — Adrien Aridant, Euphrosine et Coradin, 
Joseph, Stratonice, and so forth; they forgot, if they 
ever new it, that a certain Boieldieu has existed, and 
it is therefore quite in keeping to tell them that this 
Boieldieu has written among other works La Dame 
Blanche, which has not been produced without leaving 
some impression ; finally these gentlemen do not re- 
member a certain Berton, who was also a member of 
the Institute, like all the others whose names I men- 
tioned, and who, like these, can be classed as a clas- 
sical musician of worth. Much could be said on this 
subject if space permitted it to-day. But it is a pity 


really to see people speak with sumptuous ignorance 
of music when occupying ho orable positions at the 
head of one of the principal lyric stages of the 
world. 


‘‘In their case the old Arab proverb might be 
profitably remembered: ‘Speech is silver; silence 











dramas in the greatest imaginable style, and it is the 


is gold. 


























With Pire an 
With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet for man ; 
And wonder hushed the warbling bird 
And closer drew the calm-eyed herd 
The rolling river slowlier ran, 
Ah! would—ah! would, a little span, 
Some air of Arcady could far 
This age of ours, too seldom stirred 
With pipe and flute! 
But now for gold we plot and plan; 
And from Beersheba unto Dan, 
Apollo's self might pass unheard, 
Or find the nightjar’s note preferre« 
Not so it fared, when time begar 
With pipe and flute! 
AUSTIN D 
SONNET TO JEAN GERARDY 
Wrought from the whispering, sun kissed fir tree's heart 
And fashioned by skilled hands with loving care 
Into a curving shape of color rare, 
Thy perfect 'cello’s born of time and art, 
And of thy soul, strange boy, is now a part 
What spirit vast has come to breathe earth’s air 
And dwell within thy fragile body, where 


It rules serene, makes from our eyes to start 
The dew of rapture, when thy ’cello sings 
With full, rich, 


When elfin music breathes from magic strings, 


luscious, throbbing, long-drawn tone 


When thou dost soar where gods do dwell alone’? 
Ah, heaven-gifted one, thou hast, in truth, 
The brain, the heart, the soul of man, not youth! 


LOUISE CARPENTER 


OR the first time this season I heard the Kneisel 
F Quartet play. It was last Friday night, and at the 
hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. I resisted the solid 
allurements of The Dusk of the Gods, for I was 
aweary of gods, monsters, leading motives, tarn- 
helms and potions. I longed for music pure and 
simple, music without metaphysics and stagecraft. I 
heard Schubert’s D minor Quartet, and it was a 
draught of Hippocrene after Wagner's heady and 
composite brew. The Kneisel Quartet is composed 
of four wingless angels, who make music for mortals 
out of goodness of heart and return to heaven on the 
midnight train. The Schubert Quartet, which sug- 
gests Ta-ra-ra boom-de-ay, the Nibelungs motif, and 
the last movement of the Kreutzer sonata, is one of 
those perfect things in art which remain eternally 
fresh. It was played with ineffable charm. I did not 
care much for the Borodine quartet in D. It is full 
of rude vitality and pretty themes, but it sounded 


melodramatic and most certainly not original. The 
Russian peeped out in the brisk vivace. 
* 
* * 
The Beethoven septet, op. 20, for violin, viola, 


clarinet, horn, bassoon, ‘cello and double bass, was 
played by Messrs. Kneisel, Svecenski, Portau, Hacke- 
barth, Litke, Schroeder and Golde. It was, however, 
the one blur on an otherwise perfect evening of 
music. Fancy cutting Beethoven; fancy cutting out 
a couple of movements—fancy, I say, with honest in- 
dignation, coming from Boston to New York and 
omitting the theme and variations, the scherzo! 
Wasn't it a shocking thing to do, Mr. Kneisel, and 
aren't you ashamed of yourself? I missed that 
lovely solo for the ’cello in the trio of the scherzo 
and the droll dialogue of bassoon and clarinet in the 
variations ; and that thrilling horn variation in B flat 
minor, where was it, 1 ask? Echo, in the person of 
Mr. Hackebarth, sadly answers, ‘‘In the score.” It 
is written in true Beethoven fashion, simplicity and 
grandeur of effect being produced by the golden 
tone of the horn stealing mysteriously in across a 
triplet accompaniment. And Mr. Kneisel calmly 
scratched all this beautiful music, because, no doubt, 
he feared missing the last train for Walhalla. 
Couldn’t he with the other angels of his company 
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have taken a milk train for once and sneaked into 

Wotanville noiselessly? AgainI cry, what a pity ! 
| a * 
| The last time I heard the septet, which is delight- 
| fully old-fashioned, it was in company with Walt 
| Whitman, ‘‘the good gray poet,’ who was very fond 
| of music. I took the old man tothe Camden ferry after 

the concert and left him to the company of a deck- 
| hand and a blear-eyed yellow dog. It was at a Carl 
| Gaertner soirée and, if I remember aright, the horn- 

ist was Koch, now with Sousa. Walt made copious 
memoranda during the porformance of the septet and 
told me that music stimulated his brain enormously. 
| o** 
The most devoted attendant at the German opera 
| this season has been the Beethoven of Brooklyn, Mr: 

Robert Thallon. Mr. Thallon is no skeleton, as you 
| all know, and if he looks excessively stout during the 
| musical season do not blame it altogether on Moretti 
| table d’hote dinners. His overcoat was built after 

plans made by Mr. Clarence Luce, the well-known 
architect. The iron work and ornamental trellis in 
the back were designed by Mr. Nat Cooke, of the 
Edgewood Company, and when Mr. Thallon goes toa 
Wagner opera he carries about a half ton of scores 
and critical works. They say that he literally stag- 
gered out of a cab in Brooklyn the other night. No 
wonder, for he was loaded down with nine separate 
orchestral scores. For his benefit Mr. Damrosch has 
a big sofa built out in the north lobby of the Opera 
House, upon which Mr. Thallon reclines and devours 
his score. Heisa notenfresser, and so Wagner al- 
ways furnishes him a square musical meal. 

* . * 

There can be no possible doubt about it. When 
Emil Paur came to America he was a big, loose 
gaited, lumbering man whose head was a mop of hair, 
and he certainly looked musical. Now all this is 
changed. Emil has become Americanized and be- 
lieves in his barber as much asin his Brahms. Alas! 
he has become a bit of a dandy, and I charge it all to 
Timothy Adamowski's fatal influence. Tim is the hand- 
somest man in the orchestra. (I ask the tympanist’s 
pardon.) Mr. Paur naturally took him for a model. 
Else why that hirsute arrangement on the forehead ! 
Isit not a hairy paraphrase of the famous Adamowski 
bang? Come, come, Monsieur Paur, give an account 
of yourself. Is this sort of thing to continue, and will 
you eventually become graceful and a lady killer! 
Alas! art is ever swamped by the materialistic ten- 
dencies of America. We may live to see the day 
when Paur will conduct froma bicycle and attired 
in Plymouth Rock panties. O Dies Ire ! 

* id * 

Some years ago in the San Francisco Argonaut, by 
all odds the best-edited weekly in the country, I read 
a story called ‘‘Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.” It was 
credited toan English monthly, anditmadeastir. So 
when I received from Brentano’s last week a stout 
volume bearing the same title it was with pleasurable 
curiosity that I found again the same vivid tale of 
Parisian diabolism. It relates the adventure of a 
certain abbé, who, after preaching a powerful ser- 
mon on the personality of Satan, receives an invita- 
tion from a friend to visit a seance where the devil 
may be seen. The priest is at heart a sceptic, but 
goes, and the result is terrific. No raw head and 
bloody bones, no satanic gentleman with the tradi- 
tional horns and hoof does he encounter, but, Ishan’t 
tell you, except that I agree with the review in the 
London Sfectator, which agrees that the conception 
of His Majesty is Miltonic. Of course, that vile and 
wonderful book ‘‘ La Bas” contains lots about devil 
worship, but the real article never appears. I wonder 
what this curious ferment and upheaval of diabolism 
means in the literary world. Having denied God, 
must the poor, wavering soul of man affirm its belief 
in the existence of a personal devil? Philip Hale, if 
he cares to, can relate for you more stories about the 
devil thanI can. They have a live one chained up 
somewhere in the Bach-Bay (as Mrs. Jack calls it) of 
blooming Boston. 

In the same volume is a musical story called ‘‘A 
Waltz of Chopin.” I don’t advise you to read it. 
Like most stories with a musical name, it is a snare 
andadelusion. It contains a hideous account of an 
execution by guillotine, and the F minor valse of 
Chopin is lugged in very irrelevantly. Iwill have my 
say about musical stories some time. They are, with 
a few exceptions, mere mush. 


* 
* * 





Although I reviewed the book last season, I read 


English last Saturday night. It depressed me pro- 
foundly and I went to my bed with an earache. Such 
an idol-smasher I have never met. He hates every- 
thing Latin—Latin races and Latin arts. He uses an 
axe on Wagner, Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Swinburne, Tolstoi 
and the rest of our modern idols, and his logic is re- 
lentless. Well, a little Nordau is good for us occa- 
sionally. He is a powerful intellectual astringent, 
and we are all too hysterical in art matters. This 
savage but sane Goth will have no symbolism, no 
Wagnerism, no Ibsenism, and he passionately urges 
us to return to Shakespeare, to Goethe, to Beethoven. 
I got such an attack of nausea that the whole world 
of art and letters became a gloomy swamp of fever- 
ish ‘‘degenerates.” I resolved last Sunday to return 
to Hans Christian Andersen, to Mozart, to Jules Verne 
and to God. But on Monday night I went to ‘* Meis- 
tersinger,” and am feeling as wicked and as ‘‘ degen- 
erate” as ever, thank you. 


* 
* * 


Nordau should have been a demonstrator of 


anatomy. His new book is full of strange, uncanny 
smells. It is horribly morbid. Don't read it. 
* 
* - 


The charming song Der Gartner, sung at the Ash- 
forth concert, and the Elegie overture, played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra on Thursday night last, 
are both by a very talented and promising young 
man, Robert Kahnby name. He is a Brahms pupil 
and is the first cousin of the senior editor of THE 
MusIcaL Courter. The family throughout is musi- 
cal. Kahn has certainly mastered the technics of 
composition. I remember well a work for piano and 
strings from his pen. 

* * 

Of course you were at the Ashforth concert the 
other night. If not you missed some of the most 
artistic singing heard this season. 


* 
* * 


A man in Georgia the other day blasphemed the 
name of God, and a flash of lightning struck his piano 
and ruined it. Ah, me, God ever did dislike stencil 
instruments! . 

x + 

I would like, says Rubinstein, to recommend a dif- 
ferent use—touch and pedal—of the piano of our day, 
in playing the compositions of different epochs. So, 
for example, I would play a piece of Haydn or Mo- 
zart on the instrument of our day, especially in forte, 
with the left pedal, because their forte has not the 
character of the Beethoven forte, especially not of 
the latest composers. Playing Handel, and especially 
Bach, I would try, by means of variety of touch and 
change of pedal, to register—that is, give them 
throughout an organ-like character. Hummel I 
would try to play with scholastic, short, clear touch, 
and very little pedal; Weber and Mendelssohn with 
very brilliant execution and pedal; Weber in his so- 
natas and Concertstiicke with operatic, dramatic style, 
and Mendelssohn in his Songs without Words with a 
lyrical character. Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Chopin, and of course the latest composers, require 
all the resources that are obtainable in the pianos of 
the present day. 

Ponder well the above, pianists. 


- 
_ * 


Bote & Bock are the publishers of Otto Floersheim’s 
new song. Mr. Floersheim, who ranks, in my opin- 
ion, far ahead of all German music critics, sends us, 
as you know, a weekly budget of criticism from Berlin. 
His letters are a feature of this journal, but he finds 
time to compose a little and study considerably. The 
new song is called Verlassene Liebe, and while I 
hardly agree with its composer in calling it a Lied im 
Volkston, as the harmonies are too subtile, yet it is 
charming and simple all the same. The poem is by 
Hans Kreutzer, and Mrs. O. B. Boise, the wife of the 
American composer, has Englished it. The very first 
bar has the characteristic Floersheim harmonic 
flavor. But its ingenuousness is decidedly modern 
nevertheless. I am afraid Nordau would not like 
this new song of my old friend Otto. It is too 
romantic in atmosphere. 


* 
* ” 


Our old friend Punch gives us a Du Maurier draw- 
ing on the subject of A Distinguished Amateur. 
‘“‘Ach! Dat is a putiful song, Laty Peacocke, and 
you bronounce Cherman very vell. Pot vy do you 
blay ze aggombaniment in B natural?” ‘‘The song's 
written in B natural, Herr Maestro.” ‘‘ Ach, zo! 





Max Nordau’s ‘‘ Degeneration” for the first time in 





Then vy do you zing ze meloty in B flat?” ‘Oh, 
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really, Herr Maestro! I don’t pretend to be a profes- 
sional, you know! I only sing just to please my 
friends!” 

* . * 

A Michigan doctor has been testing the effect pro- 
duced by music upon men in a state of hypnotic 
trance. In the presence of one unconscious ‘‘ sub- 
ject,” himself a doctor forty years old and not nat- 
urally very susceptible to harmonic emotions, the 
experimenter caused the Ride of the Valkyries to 
be performed by an orchestra. Here is what hap- 
pened: 

‘‘The subject's pulse became more rapid as soon as 
the music began, and soon rose to 120 per minute. 
Meanwhile the arterial tension was raised to a 
marked degree. This immediately began to de- 
crease, but the rapidity of the heart’s impulses was 
continued. The rate of respiration advanced from 18 
to 30 per minute, the man’s face expressed great 
agitation, and his body was covered with profuse 
perspiration. 

‘When awakened, the subject said he did not re- 
member the music as something heard, but as a 
general sensation, a sort of excitation produced by a 
furious flight through space.” 


a 
* * 


Nordica is in Chicago mourning the loss of her 
French poodle, ‘‘ Turk.” 

‘‘ Turk,” it appears, eloped with a perfect stranger 
of the canine species the other day, and Nordica has 
all the Pinkerton force scouring the town for her 
darling. 

Judging from the dog’s name, he is not apt to re- 
appear is a hurry after having tasted the wild de- 
lights of the north side. 

Some years ago, you may remember, Patti lost her 
Mexican hairless pup ‘‘ Ricci,” and at its obsequies I 
suggested to the prima donna the erection of a little 
tombstone bearing the touching inscription : 

‘* Requiespup in Pace.” 

3ut she got angry, and the dog was cremated. 

This isa tip for Nordica. 


& 
+ + 


One of the first engagements of Alvary was at 
Kroll’s Theatre, in Berlin, during the summer of 
1879. Old Engel, the shrewd manager, was a capital 
fellow, full of wit and never wanting in repartee. 

At that time Alvary’s range of voice was more lim- 
ited than it is now, and the reason was his répertoire 
during his engagement at Kroll’s, 

In fact, Joseph and His Brethren, the antique 
opera of Méhul, with the not exacting tenor range in 
the part of /oseph, was the battle horse of Jean Max 
in those happy times. 

But there are not many operas of such kind, and 
Max was always eagerly hunting after some standard 
opera of the same sort. 

One bright summer morning, walking through the 
beautiful garden of the theatre before the rehearsal 
had begun, Alvary in an inspiration suddenly seized 
the arm of his friend Engel and thus apostrophized 
him: ‘‘Here is an idea, Mr. Engel, a capital idea! 
Why don’t you put on Gluck’s Iphigenia? There 
is a splendid tenor part in it, and I guess I could 
make a big hit with it.” 

‘Don't bother me with new (mark the new!) classic 
operas. We have enough of them. There is no 
money in them—they don’t fill the cash drawers of 
my box office.” 

‘‘But,” said Max, very anxious to have his scheme 
carried out, ‘‘in case you should feel inclined to put 
on the stage Gluck’s Iphigenia I am almost sure that 
I could induce my father (the celebrated painter, An- 
dreas Achenbach) to paint a fine decoration for this 
very occasion, and, I tell you, that will and must 
draw people to your theatre.” 

Engel’s face brightened up for a moment and, 
slowly removing his hat, shifting the back of it to his 
neck and regarding Alvary with a grim smile, he 
said: 

‘‘Now, my dear Alvary, I'll tell you something. 
Get your father to make a fine decoration for Iphe- 
genia—but, mind, a fine one—and yousing the Z7rova- 
tore with it, and we'll have crowded houses surely.” 

Rather rough on Alvary ! 


* 
~ * 


There was a far fetched story in the Wor/d recently 
about Mme. Anna Bishop, the English singer, who 
delighted our fathers and mothers, being subjected to 
the hypnotic influence of poor old crazy Bochsa, the 
harpist, who directed her tours. One incident was 


Bochsa was taken ill while conducting the orchestral 
accompaniments for Mme. Bishop. Instantly the 
singer became pale and ceased singing. Now, in the 
name of common sense, why should she not have be- 
come pale and quit singing? Let Walter Damrosch 
conduct for a Materna and fall into a fainting spell, 
and you will see 400 pounds of vocal femininity be- 
come instantly silent. And yet no one, unless one of 
the Trilby idols (and there are lots), would think of 
accusing Walter of hypnotizing the elephantine 
Brunhilde. Mme. Bishop was fond of the eccentric 
Bochsa, who was a queer, dirty looking old genius, 
so my father has often told me, and of course she 
would stop if he dropped his stick and swooned while 
she was singing. Indeed, what orchestra would go 
on playing after its leader had toppled over? No 
doubt it could play, but would it? 


* 
* * 


Professor Boyesen sent the Lounger of the Critic 
this interesting anecdote from the Norwegian papers : 
‘‘Henrik Ibsen was taking his regular afternoon walk 
the other day on Karl Johan's Gade, the fashionable 
promenade in Christiania. From the opposite direc- 
tion came a tall, elderly gentleman, who, seeing the 
dramatist, stepped up to him and offered him his 
hand. This was an honor which had scarcely ever 
before been shown to a mere citizen, for the gentle- 
man in question was his Majesty Oscar II., King of 
Sweden and Norway. To everybody’s astonishment 
he joined the poet in his walk, and the two prome- 
naded along Karl Johan together, in earnest conver- 
sation. An immense crowd gathered and followed 
the unique pair—the ‘king among poets and the 
poet among kings,’ as a Norwegian paper styles 
them. It was a veritable triumphal progress. The 
crowd yelled and cheered. Oscar II. has never done 
a more popular thing since he became King of Nor- 
way.” * 

* * 

Emil Sauer has been interviewed by a representa- 
tive of the Pall Mall Gazette and has given some 
opinions which are in many respects original. Asked 
why he has never played one of the five last sonatas 
of Beethoven in London, he replied: ‘‘I know the 
critics have been surprised atthis. I believe, how- 
ever, I had good reason for acting asI havedone. I 
do not like to play the pieces that every pianist plays. 
Not that I fear comparisons, but because I prefer to 
play those pieces that are seldom heard—that are 
neglected by other pianists. Every pianist begins 
with sonata op. 110, for instance. As for op. 106, 
perhaps you will be shocked to hear that I do not like 
it. In the first place, it is a heavy work—a hard work 
for the public to listen to—but that is notall. Of 
course the slow movement is one of the greatest 
things Beethoven ever wrote ; but he has not com- 
pleted it. The sonata is, unlike his general work, 
not complete or a perfect artistic unity. The great 
fugue, which some reckon among Beethoven’s mas- 
terpieces, I consider his weakest composition. It is 
not beautiful, and people only rave about it because 
it is by Beethoven. Beethoven was not a great writer 
of fugues, and did not nearly equal Bach in this re- 


spect. I shall, however, play one or two of the last 
sonatas when I come to London for the spring sea- 
son.” = 

* 7 


Asked why he did not play the preludes and fugues 
that Bach ‘wrote for the piano, Sauer replied: 
‘Really none of Bach's piano music is fit for public 
performance under modern conditions. Pianos and 
piano playing were so entirely different in his day 
that it is now only possible to play Bach in arrange- 
ments if his compositions are to be effective. The 
preludes and fugues are intimate music ; something 
to love and to live with and to study, but not for 
public performance. Of course it is absolutely nec- 
essary for every pianist to practice them, and to 
make thema part of his musical consciousness. I 
do not think, however, that it would be agreat pleas- 
ure to hear them performed in ‘a large hall. They 
would sound weak and thin, and if one plays arrange- 
ments, such as those of Tausig and Liszt, the critics 
exclaim, ‘Oh, what profanity to meddle with the 
great composers—to play disarrangements!’ and so 
on. D'Albert’s arrangement of the organ fugue I 
played the other day is most beautiful, and is most 
reverently done—there is no pietitlosigkeit about it.” 


* 
* * 


Speaking of Brahms, he said: ‘‘ Though a great 
composer, he is not a great composer for the piano; 
in fact, the best of his compositions that I know for 





adduced as favoring the Svengali resemblance. 





that instrument alone is the Scherzo in E flat minor 





Rubinstein far surpasses him as a writer 
Iam a great admirer of Anton Rubin- 
stein as acomposer. It is true he was unequal and 
suffered from an over-luxuriance of thoughts. The 
man who could write the Dramatic Symphony (No. 
14), the Fourth and the Fifth Concertos, and such 
beautifyl things as The Demon and The Macca- 
bees contain, and so many masterpieces for the 
piano and voice, was, in spite of all weakness, a 
great composer.” 


(op. 4). 
for the piano. 


« ** 


In those years at Cambridge, writes W. D. Howells, 
in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal, my most notable literary 
experience without doubt was the knowledge of Tour- 
guénief’s novels, which be; an to be recognized in all 
their greatness about the middle seventies. I think 
they made their way with such of our public as were 
able to appreciate them before they were accepted in 
England; but that does not matter. It is enough for 
the present purpose that Smoke and Lisa and On the 
Eve and Dimitri Roudine and Spring Floods passed 
one after another through my hands, and that I 
formed for their author one of the profoundest liter- 
ary passions of mylife. I now think that there is a 
finer and truer method than his, but in its way Tour- 
guénief’s method is as far as art can go. That is to 
say, his fiction is to the last degree dramatic. The 
persons are sparely described, and briefly accounted 
for, and then they are left to transact their affair, 
whatever it is, with the least possible comment or 
explanation from the author. 

The effect flows naturally from their characters, 
and when they have done or said a thing, you con- 
jecture why as unerringly as you would if they were 
people whom you knew outside of a book. I had al- 
ready conceived the possibility of this from Bjérnson, 
who practices the same method, but I was still too 
sunken in the gross darkness of English fiction to 
rise to a full consciousness of its excellence. When 
I remembered the deliberate andimpertinent moraliz- 
ing of Thackeray, the clumsy exegesis of George 
Ediot, the knowing nods and winks of Charles Reade, 
the stage carpentering and lime-lighting of Dickens, 
even the fine and important analysis of Hawthorne, 
it was with a joyful astonishment that I realized the 
great art of Tourguénief. 

Here was a master who was apparently not trying 
to work out a plot, who was not even trying to work 
out a character, but was standing aside from the 
whole affair and letting the characters work the plot 
out. The method was revealed perfectly in Smoke, 
but each successive book of his that I read was a 
fresh proof of its truth, a revelation of its transcend- 
ent superiority. I think now that I exaggerated its 
value somewhat ; but this was inevitable in the first 
surprise. The sane esthetics of the first Russian 
author I read, however, have seemed more and more 
an essential part of the sane ethics ot all the Rus- 
sians I have read. It was not only that Tourguénief 
had painted life truly, but that he painted conscien- 
tiously. 





ARE WE BARBARIANS? 
HE following communication was addressed to 
the editor of the New York Zimes, and appeared 
in that estimable newspaper one day last week : 


You Americans are barbarians in art. When the “poor” Ysaye 
plays you one of the longest and most difficult Beethoven concertos 
you expect an encore; after calling him “tout” or rather in, again 
three or four or more times he comes without his violin to illustrate 
that he is tired of playing, or of you, or of both ; but you hang onto him 
until he gives you an encore. But what must such a polite French 
man or Belgian think of you and of your musical thirst, which he 
may call “cheek ’’—in French they have a longer word, though. Mr 
Seidl may have a good influence in this respect through his imper- 
turbable serenity and consistency in refusing to give encores, and |] 
think immigration of such teachers of art ought to be promoted 
rather than restricted, even if they come under contract. I must con- 
fess the Americans spend much money to hear good music, but they 
squeeze every penny out of the artist. A GERMAN. 


We are inclined to the opinion of ‘‘ A German,” 
that encores are barbarous. Clapping and all sorts 
of applause are a survival of barbaric practices 
and should be abolished. There is no applause 
allowed at Bayreuth, and the effect is incalculably 
fine and refreshing. Encores are a nuisance and it 
was an imposition to force Ysaye to play: after a 
long and tryingconcerto. Hand-clapping at concerts 
is a subject for Max Nordau to investigate, if he 
has not already done so. He probably will discover 
in it a trait of degeneration and a reversion to the 
habits of our esteemed and arboreal ancestors. 





Hiarne.—Frau Ingeborg von Bronsart has written an 
opera, Hiarne, which was to be produced for the first time 
at Gotha on March 7. It will be produced later on in 





Hamburg. 
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and last concert of the present season at the Acad- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 


emy, and, notwithstanding the weather, a large, fashion- 
able and enthusiastic audience assembled to bid the splen- 
did organization good-bye until next winter. How could it 
help being enthusiastic? True, the orchestral greatness 
was at the beginning of the program. Fantastic symphony 
by Berlioz! Both title and com poser conjure up 


thoughts of what is to follow. 


Hector 
Always passionate, fanciful 
and many hued, unusual must be the effect when Berlioz 
singles out one of his compositions and labels it Fantas- 
tique. Yes, the 
drummers and the bars of brass, and its great virtuosity in 


orchestra must be unusual, and its three 


general, gave a great performance of a wonderful work— 
symphony of tone, symphony of coior. Some painters lay 
on their color as though with a trowel, but these tones 
were of the whirlwind and the cyclone. Berlioz 
brings them together with the art of Berlioz. A superb 
musical bouquet, but it is a bouquet of sunflowers and 


born 


hollyhocks and flags and huge stacks of cabbage roses, 
with here and there a cattleya or a cypripedium, and trail- 
ers of clematis and passion flowers all in a monster vase in 
the open air with gigantic humming birds and goblin bees 
feasting about it. Gorgeous faintly describes it. It is the 
apotheosis of musical tone. 

The balance of the program seemed tame in comparison. 
But the Schroeder were beautiful 
and the refinement and delicacy were sweetly restful after 


violoncello solos of Mr. 


the cyclonic symphony. 

Philadelphia is upon an era of Wagnerism. Aside from 
the German opera season the three lecture recitals by Mr. 
Waiter Damrosch, arranged by the Matinée Musical Club, 
of Philadelphia, are definitely announced for March 25, 27 
and at 11 A. in the New Century Drawing Room. 
The subjects are for Monday, Tristan and Isolde ; Wednes- 


day, Siegfried, and Thursday, Die Meistersinger. 


28, M., 


x *k * 

The program for the regular weekly meeting Wednesday 
at the Orpheus Club rooms will be devoted to an afternoon 
lecture recital on Wagner. Mrs. Anna B. Weimer will 
read a critical paper on the composer, and the illustrations 
will include the overture and Elsa’s Dream from Lohen- 
grin; the Spinning Song, from the Flying Dutchman ; 
prize song, Die Meistersinger ; the Magic Fire Scene and 
the Ride of the Valkyries, from Die Walkiire ; the Rhine 
Daughter's Song, Gétterdim-nerung, and the Good Fri- 
day music from Parsifal. The meeting will be an excel- 
lent preparation for Mr. Damrosch's recitals a week later. 

* * 

Mr. Ernest Schelling will give two piano recitals at the 
Orpheus Club room on the afternoons of March 21 and 28 
Mr. Scheliing is already favorably known 
n Philadelphia. The 
appearance in 


at 3:30 o'clock. 
as a pianist to many musical people i 
recitals, however, will be his first formal 
public since his return from abroad, where he studied the 
D'Albert. The program for next Thursday 

carried the classical 


piano with 


afternoon is chronologically from 
music of the early eighteenth century down to contemporary 
compositions, representing a list of composers from Bach to 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky and Grieg. The patronesses are 
Mrs. Spencer Ervin, Mrs. Alex. J. D. Dixon, Mrs. George 
McClellan, Mrs. Charles Whelen, Mrs. Thomas A. Scott, 
Mrs. William Weightman, Mrs. J. 
Howard Wood, Mrs. N. Chapman Mitchell, Mrs. Edward 
Hoopes, Mrs. Charles Wheeler, Mrs. Charles D. Clark, Mrs. 
Charles L. Gilpin, Mrs. W. H. H. Robinson, Mrs. Rodman 
Wister, Mrs. J. G. R. McElroy, Mrs. Clifford Lewis, Mrs. 
L. A. Page, Mrs. Cornelius Stevenson, Mrs. T. A. Reilly, 
Mrs. Austin Heckscher, Mrs. Charles P. Sinnickson and 
Mrs. Caleb F. Fox. 


Edgar Thomson, Mrs. 


* * 


Miss Adele Aus der Ohe will be with us again next week 
for two recitals on Tuesday and Friday afternoons. Her 
programs as announced will give her a fine chance to dis- 
play her infinite variety of treatment. 

* * & 

My own extended views have been given on two occa- 

I here 


sions concerning the Manuscript Music Society. 
quote from the 7zmes again: 


The Manuscript Music Society is assuming an attitude of increas- 
ing importance in the stimulation of musical culture in Philadelphia 





Simply as a factor of organization, the society has performed a 
valuable service in bringing into intimate relations the musicians 
who have most directly to do with the perpetuation of high standards 
of the art and who day by day, in schools, in classes and in the studio, 
are working for the diffusion of asound musical education, which 
must be the foundation of an improved public taste. The society has 
met with more than hoped for success in the realization of the special 
object of its formation. At each monthly meeting a program of 
original compositions has been presented, the creator has been 
brought into touch with the interpreter, and both in turn with alarge 
circle of cultured people who wield an influence in the musical com- 
munity 

All who are interested in following the development of this 
valuable organization will receive with pleasure the an- 
nouncement of the annual church concert next Wednesday 

: a 7 ate ; 

evening at the First New Jerusalem Church, T'wenty-second 
and Chestnut streets. Over 1,000 invitations will be issued, 
and a program of merit has been arranged by the special 
committee, composed of Mr. A. W. Borst, Mr. Thomas 
a Becket and Mr. Frank G. Cauffman. It embraces an an- 
them, De Profundis, by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke; a Jubilate 
and Nunc Dimittis, by Mr. E. M. Zimmerman, and a Reci 
tative and Aria from the Thirteenth Psalm, and a semi- 
chorus for female voices, I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes, by Mr. 
W. W. Gilchrist, conductor of the society. The remaining 
numbers are Mr. A. W. Borst’s Pastoral Overture and a 
march by Mr. Philip H. Goepp, both for the organ; Mr. 
Cauffman’s Requiem for vocal quartet, violin, organ and 
piano and an Elegie for violin, organ and piano by Mr. 





Martinus Van Gelder. 
* 2 * 


A musicale of unusual interest was given at the studio of 
Miss Mary Gordon Thunder last Thursday evening. Miss 
Thunder was assisted by Miss Edith Waylen, contralto; 
Mr. M. F. Donovan, of St. James’ Roman Catholic Church ; 
Mr. Patrick Motley, of St. John’s Roman Catholic Church ; 
Mr. William Thunder, pianist. One of the features of the 
evening was the rendition of The Song of the Golden Calf 
and the serenade from Faust by Mr. Motley, who possesses 
a carefully trained voice of fine compass. Mr. William 
Thunder, although a very young pianist, made a very fa- 
vorable impression in the Spinning Song by Wagner-Liszt 
and C minor waltz of Chopin. Among those present were 
Mr. P. F. Kernon, Rev. William Motley, Mr. Martin, Mr. 
Engard, Mr. Guiteras, Mr. De Barros, Mr. Dudy, Mr. Nel- 
son, Mr. Kenny, M. Voission, Madame de Grandchamps, 
Mrs. Loper-Baird, the Misses Donnelly, the Misses Dawson, 
Miss Jack and Mrs. De Silva. 

* 2 & 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Melody Club, held in 
the rooms of the Orpheus Club, on Friday evening, the 
program was made unusually interesting by the appear- 
ance of Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Francis Fischer 
Powers, of New York, each of whom sang groups of songs 
delightfully. They were also heard to an advantage in 
several duos, which were given with artistic finish. It 
would be difficult to find two more enjoyable singers than 
Miss Hall and Mr. Powers. It was their first appearance 
here in concert, and the impression made will endure. The 
concerted singing was thoroughly enjoyable. Miss McCall, 
of the Melody Club, accompanied with skill and taste, and 
won the favor of the large and appreciative audience. 

There will be a genuine treat next Saturday night at the 
Academy of Music. Rossini’s Stabat Mater will be sung, 
under the direction of Edmund J. Holden, by a chorus of 
300 voices, accompanied by the German Orchestra. The 
soloists will be Miss Augusta Yendik, soprano; Mrs. Luck- 
stone Myers, contralto ; Sefior Arencibia, tenor, and Signor 
Naberti, bass—a special quartet from New York. The 
concert is arranged for the benefit of the Church of Our 
Lady of Mercy, Broad street and Susquehanna avenue, and 
the chorus is composed of singers from the various Catholic 


choirs of Philadelphia. 

HE music committee the twenty-eighth 
1 Saengerfest of the North American Saengerbund, to 
be held in Pittsburg, Pa., in 1896, issues, in accordance 
with a resolution adopted by the executive board, the fol- 
lowing circular for a prize composition : 

For a work written for one male chorus and orchestra, 
with or without solos for male or female voices, in the form 
of acantata, ballade or dramatic scene. 

The composition to be submitted must be wholly original, 
never having appeared in print or duplicated by any other 
process. 

All compositions must be submitted in full score, and 
with an arrangement for piano accompaniment. 

The time for rendering the work shall not exceed thirty 
nor require less than twenty minutes. 

The subject of the poem is left entirely to the option of 
the composer. 

The poem must be German, or a translation into the 
German from another language. 

The sum set aside is $500, which will be paid to the suc- 


Prize Competition. 


for 








cessful composer at the close of the twenty-eighth Saenger- 
fest of the North American Saengerbund. 

In consideration of this award the executive board be- 
comes the sole owner of the prize composition. 

The composition must not bear the composer’s name ; 


motto with another envelope bearing the name and address 
of the composer must be sent to the chairman of the music 
committee. 

All compositions except the successful one will be re- 
turned, postpaid, to the respective composers. 

All compositions must be in the hands of the music com- 
mittee by June 1, 1895, when they will be sent to the three 
judges chosen for examination of these works. 

Only composers resident in the United States or Canada 
are eligible for this competition. 

Should the compositions fail to reach a sufficiently high 
average at the hands of the judge, the executive board re- 
serves the right to withdraw the prize offered. 

Ap. M. Foerster, 
Chairman Music Committee, 
No. 15 Seventh avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Paganini and Malibran. 
gn the greatest violinist that ever drew 


bow, was noted for his miserly disposition ; while 
Maria Malibran, the singer, had the reputation of being 
generous and charitable. In his Autobiography, now 
issued, Mr. George Augustus Sala, however, presents them 
in a different light. Mme. Sala, Mr. Sala’'s mother, was a 
teacher of music who gave occasional concerts, at which it 
was the etiquette for professional artists to give their 
services either for nothing or for very little. Paganini, 
however, stuck out for his terms—50 guineas—and Mali- 
bran for hers—£31 10s. When Mrs. Sala went to pay the 
money she took her little boy with her, thinking the great 
artists would relent at the sight. Malibran patted little 
Sala on his head, but took the £31 10s. Paganini also 
‘* scrabbled” at his 50 guineas, and bundled the money into 
a blue cotton handkerchief. As the mother and child were 
leaving he, however, ran after them and said: ‘* Take that, 
little boy,” thrusting a piece of paper in his hand, which 
proved to be a bank note for 50 pounds. Paganini was 
similarly generous in Berlioz's case. In his poverty Berlioz 
received handsome supplies of money from him, delicately 
thrust upon him. Paganini, however, made no parade of 
his benevolence. To the world he was a stingy cur- 
mudgeon. 


Echo Verses. 
CHO verses were sometimes used effectiy ely for 
E epigrams and squibbs. Thus a critic once wrote 
I'd fain praise your poem—but tell me, how is it 
When I cry out ‘‘ exquisite,” Echo cries ‘* Quiz it? 
And when, in 1831, Paganini was drawing crowds to the 
opera house at extravagant prices, the Sunday Times 
printed the following lines : 
What are they who pay three guineas 
To hear atune of Paganini’s? 
Echo—Pack o’ ninnies ! 
—All th 


Vear Round. 





Mme. Albani Recovered.—Mme. Albani, who 
recently was indisposed for a day or two during her stay 
in Paris, has recovered and is now in Eastbourne, South of 
England. 

Another One-Acter.—Hans Sommer has just fin- 
ished a new one-act opera, Der Meerman, after a poem of 
Hans von Wolzogen. The work has been accepted by the 
Royal Theatre at Stuttgart for a first representation. 


Death of Ignaz Lachner.—The composer Ig- 
natz Lachner died recently at Hanover at the age of 
eighty-seven years. He was the second of the three 
brothers who achieved fame in the musical world. 

Another New Operetta.—Alexander Neumann, 
the composer of Queen of Gamara, has completed an 
operetta, Der Pumpmajor, with a Russian subject of 


Gogol. 
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The Plains of Peace. 
Ky D'AUVERGNE BARNARD 
Without doubt the best sacred song since Sullivan’s * Lost 
Chord.” A broad and telling solo. E sily effective for 
concert or church, with accompaniment for piaro and 


organ, ad lib 
Published in three kevs F (a-d), A flat (c-f), B flat (d-g) 


Price, 75 cents. 
se 9 Ye 99 
Don’t Be Cross, 
The English version of he great European success, ‘Sei 
Nicht Bés,”’ from the opera of Der Obersteiger, by Zeller, 
is now ready. ’ 
This is the TUNE of Germany. 
For low or high voice. Price 50 cents 
66 ; ] 99 Ts Aj r *9 
An Dich” (“To You”), 
Czibulka’s LAST composition, and a delightful Valse 
serenade, is now ready for Strings and Harp, Full Or 
chestra, Piano Solo, Piano and Violin, Mandolins and 
Guitar and various other arrangements. 


These three interesting novelties are published by 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 


110 Boylston Street, Boston. 
SEND VOR COPY OF OUR LATEST CATALOGUE, 








the title page shall have a motto written thereon ; the same 
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3ERLIN, February 27, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

N your issue of the 13th inst. I read, much to my 
] surprise, the following editorial : 

César Thomson, the great violinist, tells THE MUSICAL COURIER 
that he believes the days of the virtuoso are about numbered, and 
that all the intelligence, energy and in fact genius of the modern 
composer is bent upon orchestral work or work in which the orches- 
tra predominates or largely participates. Furthermore, as a repre- 
sentation of the evolution of taste, Mr. Thomson tells us that it is im- 
possible for him to play Mendelssohn or Spohr in Germany, and that 
such works as Ernst’s Otello Variations, or the F sharp minor con- 
certo are now entirely eliminated from his programs in that country 

Taken literally, there is nothing in this statement by Mr. 
Thomson that one could object to or doubt. It is, how- 
ever, misleading in that it implies, as shown by the words, 
‘* as a representation of the evolution of taste,” that other 
artists cannot play the works of these composers in Ger- 
many, that the public no longer cares to hearthem. This 
is not true,and as your special correspondent on violin 
playing, I deem it my privilege and my duty to correct this 
impression. For five seasons I have followed the programs 
of great violinists in this country with a special view to 
acquiring a knowledge of the tendency of the times in this 
direction, and innumerable instances have come to my 
notice where the works of the above named composers have 
been repeatedly played by artists of the first rank in all of 
the principal German cities. 

But itis not necessary to quote from the programs of 
other cities. Berlin leads them all in point of violin play- 
ing, and I will simply mention the works of Spohr, Men- 
delssohn and Ernst that have been performed here since 
the present season began, which will suffice to prove that 
these composers can be and are played in Germany. 

Their compositions for violin have been played thus far 
in no less than seventeen important public concerts. 
Spohr’s seventh, eighth, ninth and eleventh concertos, his 
four greatest works, have all been performed ; of these the 
seventh and ninth twice each, and the adagio from the 
latter four times. The adagio from his double concerto 
was also played quite recently. The performers were in 
most cases great artists, and among them were Joachim, 
Burmester, Brodsky and Wietrowetz. 

The Mendelssohn concerto has already figured on five 
different programs, and will no doubt be played several 
times yet before the season closes. 

A concert season in Berlin without it is as unlikely as an 
opera season without a performance of Die Meistersinger, 
Carmen or Faust. 

The Ernst F sharp minor concerto would be no great loss 
to art if it should disappear from our concert programs. It 
has not been cast aside as yet, however. Burmester 
played it here at his second concert, and others have played 
it quite recently in various large cities. It is likely to re- 
main popular with those who are fond of great technical 
difficulties. The same composer’s Airs Hongroise Varies 
are still more popular and are played by nearly all the great 
violinists of the day. 

That the interest of modern composers is centred in or- 
chestral work is very true ; but they do not monopolize the 
concert programs in Germany. Nine-tenths of concert- 
goers in general are more interested in other forms of 
music, and as the reproductive artist is dependent for sup- 
port, not upon the modern composer, but upon the general 
public, he is bound to respect its likes and dislikes. 

I cannot understand why Mr. Thomson should have said, 
in proof of his assertion, that the days of the virtuoso are 
numbered ; that it is impossible for him to play Spohr— 
Spohr, of all composers, for the violin! I have spent eigh- 
teen months of hard study on this master’s concertos and 
have failed to discover in them anything that could be 
styled virtuoso music, strictly speaking. Spohr, as every 
violinist knows, was primarily the musician, both as per- 
former and composer. His works are models of the classic 
style, being entirely free from mere virtuoso effects. 








Paganini, quite in contrast to Spohr, was pre-eminently 
the virtuoso, both as performer and as composer. In his 
works we have the culminating point of virtuoso effects. 
Paganini was, in fact, the most glaring example of an 
absolute virtuoso the world has ever seen. And yet Mr. 
Thomson is credited with saying, by way of proof of 
his statement, that it is impossible for him to play Spohr, 
whereas it is a well-known fact that he plays Paganini ! 
I am inclined to think there must have been some misunder- 
standing between Mr. Thomson and the person who took 
note of what he said. 

And as for the Mendelssohn concerto. Is this great 
classic, which has for half a century been such a favorite 
both with violinists and the public, to be consigned to ob- 
livion because, forsooth, some dry, contrapuntal enthusiasts 
or pessimistical critics consider it antiquated virtuoso 
music? No, a thousand times, no! A model inform, with 
beautiful original themes, exquisite instrumentation and 
workmanship, piquant and yet ever legitimate, withal so 
admirably adapted to and so grateful for the violin, it is 
one of the few great compositions capable of affording de- 
light at once to cultured musicians and to the masses. 
How refreshing to turn back to it after studying modern, 
labored and ungeigenmissig compositions! No, no, the 
Mendelssohn concerto will not be eliminated from concert 
programs so long as tbere are artists who can play it with 
musical -intelligence, tenderness of accent and warmth. 
Technic alone will not do. 

Aside from the fact that Mendelssohn, Spohr and Ernst 
are still performed, there is ample proof that the days of 
the violin virtuoso are not numbered in this country—that, 
on the contrary, public interest in this, the noblest and 
most perfect of instruments, is on the increase. 

At the Symphony concertsof the Berlin Royal Orchestra, 
under Weingartner, which are incomparably the finest or- 
chestral concerts in the world, no number on the programs 
of the seven concerts that have thus far taken place has 
called forth such spontaneous and genuine applause as the 
Beethoven violin concerto as played by Carl Halir. Man- 
ager Hermann Wolff secured for his series of Philharmonic 
concerts, under Richard Strauss, the most eminent soloists 
the musical world affords; here we have heard singing, 
piano playing and ’cello playing of the highest order. By 
far the greatest enthusiasm, however, was aroused by the 
violinists Sarasate and Burmester, each of whom received 
not less than eight recalls. 

Of that vast army of débutants which overruns the 
German capital every season no artist of late years, 
whether vocalist or instrumentalist, has scored such an in- 
stantaneous and pronounced success as Willy Burmester, 
who made his début at the Singakademie last November. 
His case was all the more rare because a financial as well 
as artistic success, and it has resulted in engagements in 
all of the principal cities of Germany. He is having a 
grand march of triumph. 

The boy phenomenon, Hubermann, also aroused great 
enthusiasm here. Why is it that the violinists have carried 
off the honors of the season? Is it because there has been 
a lack of singing or piano playing ? 

Have we not heard Nordica, Lilli Lehmann, Mrs. Sucher, 
Joachim, Albani, Patti, Marchesi, Ben Davies and a host 
of others? In point of numbers the vocalists have easily 
led. 

And as for pianists, surely with d’Albert, Fanny Bloom- 
field, Stavenhagen, Pachmann, Hofmann, Scharwenka, 
Barth, Busoni, Robert Freund, Griinfeld, Ansorge, Hutche- 
son, Jedliska, Weiss, Dayas, Gernsheim and others, we 
have had an array of illustrious virtuosi such as would sat- 
isfy the most enthusiastic lovers of piano playing. 

And yet, to quote a recent statement of one of Berlin's 
most prominent critics in commenting on the present con- 
cert season, ‘‘ Piano playing is stagnant, violin playing 
flourishes and mediocre singing rages.” 

The fact is, the violin is a favorite instrument with the 
music loving public and is likely to remain so, all pessi- 
mistical assertions to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Concerning the future of violin playing and study in this 
country, it is a significant fact that the directors of Berlin’s 
two leading schools of music, the Hochschule and the Stern 
Conservatory, are both violinists of the first rank ; fur- 
thermore, the two leading teachers, aside from the di- 
rectors, are violin virtuosi of European reputation. It goes 
without saying that these four renowned artists, Joachim, 
Halir, Hollinder and Zajic, have a marked influence on 
the violin departments of these great institutions. 

Nothing would be easier than to write a number of 
pages on this subject, appealing to facts in every para- 
graph, but I think I have written enough to prove that the 
statement quoted above grossly misrepresents the present 
status and future prospects of violin playing in this country. 

ARTHUR M, ABELL, 


Melody and Milk.—A New York /Vor/d corre- 
spondent gives the assurance that in Switzerland a milk 
maid or man gets better wages if gifted with a good voice, 
because it has been discovered that a cow will yield one- 
fifth more milk if soothed during the process of milking by 
a pleasing melody. 








HE second of Mr. Plunket Greene’s afternoon 
song recitals was given on Tuesday, the 12th, in 
Chamber Music Hall, with the assistance of Mme. Marie 
Brema from the German opera and Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
who consented to play the accompaniments. Standing 
room only was the early announcement for this recital, and 
was liberally paid for, ladies supporting themselves against 
each other's elbows through ninety minutes of song rather 
than missa note of this performance. Wherefore this ex- 
ceptional gathering results did not explain; Plunket Greene, 
for true lovers of song, has often been more interesting 
unaided. Mme. Brema’s really large and eloquent methods 
become aggressive in a small auditorium like Chamber 
Music Hall; that is, when she steps fresh from the vast 
echoes of the Metropolitan without feeling it necessary to 
take time or pains to adapt herself toa narrow framework. 
But the name of a star and the hint of operatic association 
work like one of Wagner's own spells, hence the swollen au- 
dience. The fact that anyone hearing Mme. Brema for the 
first time in this environment might make up his mind that 
the artist’s organ was unwieldy and rebellious rather than 
mellow and dramatic, militated nothing against the gen- 
eral interest. She was from the opera, and that sufficed, 
Mme. Brema attacked her songs with obvious feeling and 
fervor, but the volume was too much. Plunket Greene 
is practiced to regulating his tone to concert room require- 
ments, large or small, and sang delightfuliy and with abso- 
lute satisfaction, as usual. There was a good deal of en- 
thusiasm over the duets, in which Miss Brema really shone 
best. The accompaniments of Mr. Damrosch had their 
accustomed refinement and finish. 
Subjoined is the program : 
Parte il Pié..... ' ....Old Italian 
Occhi Belli...... 
To Lucasta on Going to the Wars....... ) 
Through the Ivory Gate......... 
Of all the Torments........... 
The Sands o'Dee 


. Hubert Parry 





er Bini dicks checemisccddseuccnvesesssccdeccpeebauennee Hatton 
UIE Me Dniacacdccccciccsccdpewcdecec cet deweeneseduaneqsencame .Rontani 
Sk Oe ee Oe OIDs oda ceencnccucengeseqvesquaauianmesuhaniel Scarlatti 
Traume. ° 

eh aca iat ig D vicpudecieee baseenssuadenagecepeeaieuaaen . Wagner 
Schmerzen...... § . 
ik dw thes od cdnbaveseeseedeusésntegeuvashbuveneaniea .Schubert 


Ai-je Fait un Reve?.... ) 
A Summer Night.. EE ts 
Re REG as vesccdkovcvcessccedecte 
Miss Marie Brema. 


Goring Thomas 


..Maude Valerie White 


Four duets— 

Ich bin dein Baum, O Giartner.. 
Wanderer’s Nachtlied.... nb de encdsécneenesveghaxteduel 
Es Rauscht das Wasser...... 
SEE SEINE OR BOO so ckic sc cebovccceccece . 

Miss Marie Brema and Mr, Plunket Greene 
(Kindly accompanied by Mr. Walter Damrosch.) 


6 e0eecsesdec vecnes Schum ann 

Rubinstein 
ccvsceens bévescensessneeneanoete Brahms 
ecvsbees Goring Thomas 


On Tuesday afternoon the 12th, also, Mr. Wm. H. Barber 
gave the second of four piano recitals at the residence of 
Mrs. Muhlenberg Bailey, 77 Madison avenue. He played 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 90, and other composers were 
Chopin, Liszt, Moszkowski, Scholtz, Schiitt, Grieg and 
Stavenhagen. Of course the Liszt Rhapsodie was not ab- 
sent; it was No. 8 this time, and Stavenhagen was repre- 
sented by his No. 2 Pastorale, op, 2. 

Anton Hegner gave the first of his series of March 
matinées at the Hotel Waldorf on Wednesday afternoon, 
the 13th, assisted by Emil Fischer. It was a good concert, 
although the ‘cello instrument and a bass voice unrelieved 
madea rather sombre tone picture. Mr. Herman Wetzler 
did exceedingly good duty at the piano. Here. is the pro- 
gram : 

..G. Golterman 
Schubert 


Concerto for violoncello, op. 11..-.... 
EROS TEGO a v6 cer dcdiviecdcucasusccenes 


POR BO Cees ocecncccccsnaccanssivaceincesadageees Javid Popper 
Anton Hegner 


suvees -David Popper 


PE a cid ide uctbesedduennesedintarbe.dedabendeenadenean ..Graben 


NE Sn cs dnaddimncancannqudecxccae ...... Hoffmann 


Romance........ ( 
. [ ceeeseeesenssseeensee. seesereseseenseed Anton Hegner 
ee 
RE: Dig dicadcnccacodhcotvetcevesstersseccequccogacecteasas Fr. Schubert 
Solo for 'Ceillo 
Die Stille Wasserrose.........00. eecees cedcendvecusennaesen Fr. Kiicken 
For Song, with 'Cello Obligato. 


Mr. Hegner’s nimble technic and smooth, medium 
strength tone were at good advantage in the Golterman 
concerto. He certainly played the Cantilena firmly and 
musically, The Finale had a light brilliancy. He was at 
his best in the Popper Polonaise, into which he infused 
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enough spirit and dash. The minor numbers were deli- 
cately played. We know Mr. Hegner of old with Schu- 
bert’s Bee. It would be hard to hear it better played. 
The blond, sentimental Dane sat against a background of 
roses as big as his ‘cello, which had been massed for him 
Ladies predominated in the 


by subscribers. 


rather recherché audience, and displayed infinite enthu 


admiring 


siasm over the ‘cellist’s performance, which, taken all in 


all, was pure and polished. 


Herr Fischer sang admirably. He forgot he was ever 
Wotan and 
Entsagung has a hauntingly pretty accompaniment and 
The 
sonorously sung, yet hung heavy. 
for the reason probably that a good many had an idea that 
it might be an excerpt from Siegfried. 


gave not one boresome phrase. Graben's 


big Wanderer song was 
It did not rouse delight, 


was warmly applauded. 


A ‘cello recital means much shade. It needs the inter- 
spersion of 


example—to give it tonal proportion. 


a light voice ora brilliant instrument—piano, for 
Mr. 
sopranos on his list for the successive Wednesday recitals, 


Hegner has 


which is a proper move. 
Oa Thursday evening last the Beethoven String Quartet 





gave the third concert of its ninth season in Chamber 

Music Hall, assisted by Mr. Paul Miersch, ’cellist. The 

program was interesting, running as follows 

Quartet in C ma sevceves ‘ ..Mozart 

Larghetto and Vivace from quartet, op. 28, in A major... Naprawnik 

Quint p. 163, in ¢ 1ajor, fortwo violins, violaj Schubert 
a wo vit t €iil ) 


Although not so announced on the program, the Napraw- 
nik excerpt was, we believe, played in New York for the 
first time. ‘The Larghetto and Vivace are well contrasted, 
the slow movement having a weird plaintiveness ; it opens 
by a positive wail for the first violin, the Vivace being 
melodious, crisp and gay with an effervescent sparkle. 
The quartet played this with pure, homogeneous tone and 
abundant sympathy and verve. It was an effective number 
and met with cordial approval. The Mozart quartet was 
handled with innate appreciation, and indeed was the best 
bit of sustained work on the program. The quartet seemed 
to know it and each other in it particularly well and there 
was no blur of any significance on the clear, delicate out- 
line 

The same can hardly be said of the Schubert quintet, 
which had only a middling performance. The last move- 
ment—the one, unfortunately, which sounds least Schuberti- 
an of all—wasthe only one which went with compactness and 
finish. The tone of the other movements was scattered, there 
was not the requisite sonority, and in the favorite scherzo, 
with theinevitable Schubert pom-pom, the instruments pulled 
cross-wise and appeared further to have left their spirit in 
the antechamber. It is not improbable that the quartet 
for 
their parts capably, but with the introduction of Mr. Paul 


itself, without the ‘cello the fifth, may have played 
Miersch they seemed on the verge once or twice of a brief 
chaos. Which does not, by any means, intend to imply 
anything against Mr. Miersch in his own part separately, 
but against the probable lack of ensemble rehearsal. It 
would appear fairly often on Thursday evening that they 
were trying the work together for the first time. 

Mr 


precision and dignity. 


Dannreuther personally seems to gain each season in 
He leads the quartet well, and in 
the quartet numbers there is a good tonal proportion and 
a technical decision in markedly favorable contrast to the 
The 


This quartet has a refined good-tone following, and always 


work of a few seasons ago. audience was large. 


perior ms to an appreciative house. 


There was an obvious lull in the concert world the past 


usually noticeable, however, after a 


week. It is a fact 
brief suspension of activities, that players and singers 
resume operations with violent vigor. The concerts come 
at the rate of three or four an evening to make up for pre 
One wishes sometimes that concert 
givers would hold occasional conventions at which an even 
The 


present state of things, as if by occult antagonism, makes 


diffusion of their labors might be decided upon. 
iteither everything together or nothing whatever. One 
evening the principal concert rooms of the city are all open 
in working order, the next they are every one closed up. 
It seems a pity that artists cannot find out what each other 
of 
eligible for less crowded evenings, which would give the 
On 


is doing, for nine times out ten the same halls are 


artists and their friends a better chance. various 


evenings this season, which could readily be cited, Chick 
ering, Madison Square, Mendelssohn Glee Club, Steinway 
and Chamber Music halls were all open at the same time to 


concerts given by artists, the principal of whom were 
resident in New York, and who might just as conveniently 
have selected another evening. When resident artists 


decide to give a concert it would be a serviceable idea to 
make inquiries at the various concert rooms of the city, 
and find out what performance may be billed thereat which 
Of 


not always possible to avoid collision, but it is so ina 


might conflict with their own interest. course, it is 
majority of cases, and it needs to be done. 

Mrs. Lillian Blauvelt Smith, Mr. William F. 
and Mr. Charles Chase Macy have cards out conjointly for 
an at home from 4 to 7 on next Saturday, the 23d, with 


Pendleton 


music at 5 p. M., which iscertain to be interesting. 





On Friday evening the New York School of Opera and 
Oratorio, under the direction of Emilio Agramonte, gave 
its fourth public operatic performance in the Lexington 
Avenue Opera House. Mr. Agramonte conducted a good 
little orchestra of about twenty pieces, which opened with 
Rossini’s Italiani in Algieri overture, nicely played, and 





which supported the singers intelligently throughout. Fol- 
lowing was the program: 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT—CELLIER. 
(By general request.) 
Viola..... MPTTTITTITTTTTTTr TT Miss May Bennett 
PRG EMG vnccacececsectia sosenscenphete soar Miss Anna Holbrook 
Second LAAY...cccccccccse seccccvcccsccesevcceces Miss Emma P, Spicer 
Bc iveeseesdvies Mr. Joseph Colt 
Chamberlain. ..cccccccscccscsvcccvccesevsecees Mr. George W. Campbell 
IR can 60 dice saeasnaneeasenpees o0s bebnanenvnskaeanseuete Mr. Alfred Kunz 
I. TROVATORE—VERDL 
(First Act, Second Tableau.) 
LOOMOER. cccccccvccesccveceneesdeseverces esscebesbeus Miss Jeanne Thrall 
RO 0ccan cecesnedsacabeuncs¥ebbencesbheed ...Miss Alice M. Gossner 
Ee ee ee ey Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt 
Conte di Luna..... sovcnceceevecsobeanespanuns Mr. Emilio de Gogorza 
LA FAVORITA—DONIZETTI. 
(Fourth Act.) 

Leomore Gi GUsmaes .cc.ss sécccccdcne sevessccecesconsesé Miss Sara Carr 
POPRRRRO. ccnscnnscscccvepecovedtas puma see ys Mr. Ethan Allen Hunt 


RIB ORRNTO. 0 asin cvescccssccctocvovconnseapeancensss Mr. A. Stewart Holt 


And Chorus. 
FAUSTO—GOUNOD 
(Fourth Act complete.) 


Margherita i Sixbvowanch Geddes cauudebveus secures ae eee 


BhOOGE cn ccvcccesccccscccccesecocceseveveeesecoseosesens Miss Maud Bliss 
PAUSE 52s ccs ccecesveccesnscectscsveneottnsses Mr. George W. Campbell 
Re gene eae 2s heat seeeeeeese-Mr, Emilio de Gogorza 


Send ivensbeesseusnecees Mr. A. Stewart Holt 
And Chorus. 


Mefistofele............- 

These pupils phrase intelligently, their efforts are all 
refined, their stage deportment is unusually easy for 
amateurs and their good dramatic intentions are obvious. 
Miss Jeanne Thrall in the act from Trovatore sang ex- 
tremely well. She has a rather brilliant and resonant head 
register—the middle and lower are not so vibrant—but as 
most of her singing lay above she was distinctly heard and 
with good effect. Mr. Emilio de Gogorza also sang ef- 
fectively and acted his two réles earnestly and gracefully. 
Miss Sara Carr, who has by nature plenty of voice and 
evident dramatic talent sang her favorite music with ad- 
mirable force and pathos. She disclosed strong dramatic 
capacity and ought to have a future. Mr. Ethan Allen 
Hunt in the same act with her also did well. The Favorita 
act had the admirable accompaniment of the piano by Mr. 
Agramonte, which of course helped the singers to a better 
hearing than had they been supported by orchestra. In 
The Spectre Knight the orchestra gobbled down matters 
with little Miss Bennett a good deal. She is, even at the 
present moment, a pretty, piquant, little comedienne with 
plenty of stage talent, but her voice was intended for a 
small frame. It is not only small, but she seemed a little 
nervous. Mr. Alfred Kunz and Mr. George W. Campbell 
in the same operetta sang intelligently and acted, like old 
habitués of the stage, with spirit and humor. Mrs. Robert 
Graves is sure to make up in picturesque attraction any- 
thing that she may lack vocally, and Miss Maud Bliss is an 
intelligent singer. 

These pupils are evidently in an admirable school for 
répertoire and style. They know their music thoroughly and 
show a training according to the correct Italian opera tradi- 
tion. With good material Mr. Agramonte could obviously do 
a great deal, knowing as he does the operatic répertoire by 
heart, and with his strong musical temperament and talent 
to impart he makes an invaluable teacher and spur to aspi- 
rants for the operatic stage. He has a fair amount of good 
material at present, and with it he has certainly worked 
wonders, as there were many moments on Thursday even- 
ing when the listener might readily forget that he was 
listening to amateurs. There is need in New York for this 
form of training, for while many good vocal teachers pass 
pupils in operatic réles, they learn nothing beyond the 
singing side, while these incidental performances with 
costuming, due stage setting and action are invaluable to 
pupils, whether or not they ever purpose to make the stage 
their profession. If they do so decide they are practiced in 
advance, while even if they remain amateurs the grace and 
freedom acquired are of incomparable value. 

On the score of an intelligent conception of the music, 
good phrasing and accent, with in cases a surprisingly 
strong grasp of the possibilities of a rdle, we can only find 
words of praise for these pupils. In bringing about these 
exceptionally good results with youthful amateurs Mr. 
Agramonte has accomplished much. In Mr. Henry Lincoln 
Winter, the stage manager, he has a valuable aid, and un- 
der Mr. Winter's direction things went without a hitch. 

The scenery was quite pretty and the costuming correct. 
The good-sized house was packed and waxed enthusiastic 
many times, particularly over the singing of Miss Carr in 
Favorita, the effect of which was well aided by Mr, Hunt. 

The favorite tenor J. H. McKinley is, we understand, 
about to take charge of a newly forming choral class of 
colored people attached to the New York Colored Mission 
on Thirtieth street, West Side. This will be unique, and 
should mean hard work for Mr. McKinley. He has been 
selected for the post of chorus-master through members of 
the church in which he is tenor, who are also members of 
the Colored Mission Committee, By and by an ebony vocal 





procession will be wending its way to pay its respects to 
Dr. Dvordk and sing for him some delightful part songs 
in return for the musical discoveries he made about them. 
Mayhap if their musical imagination can be aroused and 
fired they will supply some original themes. 

On Thursday evening last Mr. Wm. E. Courtney, with 
his pupils, gave a very charming concert in the music room 
of the Hotel St. Cloud. Many of the pupils who took part 
are already successfully known in the professional world. 
Miss Feilding Roselle being ill, her place was taken capably 
in the Rigoletto quartet by Miss Marion Sims. The part 
songs were beautiful in tone and phrasing, as they were 
sung by the soloists of the class. Following was the pro- 


gram: 

Part song, The Woods............ ew kebee vc chunesnes pad tes Mendelssohn 

Baritone solo, She Alone Charmeth My Sadness (La Reine de 
Saba)..cccccsoce mvdcdwhesdasadcedecegedederseccseces cnedecet Gounod 


Mr. A. E. Holmes. 
Waltz song, Wouldn't You Like to Know...... Oeconecncocvocesess Gans 
Miss Blanche Derr. 


Tremor O08ty AVS TMC. 66k « chadbeit a tiash a ectnetetrchesivcccsvescs Luzzie 
Mr. C. H. Hampton. 
Bolero, I Vespri Sictlianl.. .cccvcscvcessnccvcccsccvertccsecces cove Verdi 
Miss Marie Stori. 
Song, I Love and the World Is Mine.............e.e.005 Clayton Johns 
Mrs. Joseph Wood. 
Recitative and aria, Sound an Alarm...........ssceceeeesseees Handel 
Mr. Thos. Evans Greene. 
Re EDRs ccs vase cdceeibdatons vrncchbbaes ccdeenetecacasis Chaminade 
Miss Harriet G. McLean. 
Song, A Violet in Her Lovely Hair....... Cones eocerccsesesos Campbell 
Mr. Charles Thomas 
Quartet, Un di si Ben (Rigolett0).........csccccesscccseevessee ies Verdi 
Miss Hallenbeck, Miss Roselle, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Holmes. 
Recited arin, Liste Signlor... .ccccosccsccccevovccssvccceccces Meyerbeer 
Miss Belle Manley. 

z f If TE Dut Kmew...... .cccccccccccsscccccescsccccsccccccccs Smith 
Songs...» 1 1¢ Was Not 80 to Be........cscececscsossccsscececeves Nessler 
Mr. N. M. Halfpenny. 

Duet, Qui est Homo (Stabat Mater)............ eoceccscsossonese Rossini 
Miss Hallenbeck and Miss Roselle 
Avia, Be Ip Ried GereRaGe)..6.6 cccscsdcves cece conve: sceee Massenet 
Miss Bertha Harmon. 

BN conc isncesteussdecdedevaianvueieeesvarcceiccesdanews ... Buck 
Miss Elise Buford 
Romanza, Nymphs et Sylva@ins..........seseeeeess ee Bemberg 
Miss Jessamine Hallenbeck. 

Songs.... , =p ala t bdbbccdccedekueddastace iebessscoveun Chadwick 


Miss Feilding Roselle. 


Bile, ROMA iin oasis vi dine teed naceaweeyeacerds és Jeethoven 


VECnse BONO, LOGON. 2 6éccccdsccnreccdaceencpscsecdecipsdeoes Wieniawski 


Legend 


sohm 


Baritone solo, Still as the Night 
Mr. W. 


Part cakes, Gabe TAGs oions5scvdkes decewet iederservsseuhoests Lassen 

The pupils all did exceptionally well and displayed the 
true artistic instinct. Mr. Halfpenny, a new tenor with a 
light, pure voice, made a positive success. So also did 
Miss Marie Stori, with her dual vocal and violin talent. 
She is a promising young artist. Miss Hallenbeck and Miss 
Harmon, both with soprano voices of the light, penetrant 
type, used them with refined taste and judgment. It was 
altogether a superior performance for a so-called pupils’ 
concert, and gave great pleasure to the fashionable audi- 
ence present. 

The last of the series of monthly soirée musicales given 
by Mr. Francis Fischer Powers and Mr. Tom Kari occurred 
on Wednesday last in Chamber Music Hall. In point of 
attendance, as well as artistically, it was the most success- 
ful one of the series, the hall being crowded toits utmost 
capacity with representative people. Mr. Powers was, of 
course, the lion of the occasion, and scored a success both 
for himself and Mr. Victor Harris, a bunch of whose charm- 
ing songs he sung in a most artistic manner. Miss Margue- 
rite Melville created something of a furore by the skill she 
displayed in her playing, and Miss Camille d'Arville, whom 
the hosts were fortunate enough to secure, was very 
warmly received, though her forte is undoubtedly operatic. 
Miss Lucille Saunders sang in her usual good style and Mr. 


Tom Karl's Irish songs were rendered acceptably. Below 
is given the program. 

Ise the VAS... .wacccccccccccccccsescssccccccccvccccseocccesocesesces Oslet 
My Snowy Breasted Pearl.,......... pocugeds ededectoee edectere Robinson 
Ls elem ea b cele cdaeiPacck teeta es neve M. V. White 
The Devout Lover.. § 

Under the R66. 2060s cccccccsvcsscscsccccsccccccccccsceccce T. P. Thorne 

Mr. Francis Fischer Powers. 

NOB]... ccccccccccccccccccseveccccpecccesccccesocovccescocs Francis Thomé 
AM AUtUMA BOTY. ..cccrcccccccecsocscscccccsscscccesecs Lawrence Kellie 
Miss Lucille Saunders. 

Autumn,...... ) > wy 
A Wild Rose.. { wee ee 
PONG oo ctkndceddcsduvenccdsccctecces é‘eestveuces Cb gepeseaness Franz 


Mr. Tom Karl. 
Heart, Foolish Heart (Madelaine)...........-..s0+0++ .Julian Edwards 
Miss Camille d'Arville. 
Tendresse.. ; 
Harlequin. . } 
Impromptu, Op. 36.......ceeeereeee Send dee oceconetevecead eovceces Chopin 
Miss Marguerite Melville. 
On the Wild Rose Tree.... ) 


pesoseensive Bartlett 


A Disappointment,........ pins Coder seatebocedueb¥oosesese Victor Harris 
I Know Not if Moonlight... ) 

Mr. Powers. 
SOUTER AONE 14 Denes teldaseeaetevaaderal Georgie Boyden-St. John 


In Dreamland.,..... ) 
Miss Saunders. 

MORO ccvccccncedcssvdisctdstvesoue Sane veseees ert Pert Tere te Thomé 
Miss D’Arville. 





My Heart and’ Lute.....cccoccccccee svccccccccce soccer. ceeves -.. Kjerulf 
One Sunday After Mass....... TTT OTITOT Tr 
Asthore........ eoccedarddedbenecenicencagidecces vecccesdeccccccces BSCS 


Mr. Karl. 
Miss Isabel McCall, accompanist. 
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W.C. E. Seeboeck Busy.—The opera The Gladiators, 
by W. C. E. Seeboeck, is being revised by its author, and 
will be performed soon in Chicago. He, in addition to 
that, is organizing a concert company for next season. Mr. 
Seeboeck will play during April at New Wilmington, Pa.; 
Zanesville, Ohio; Wheeling, W. Va., and at Reubenville, 
Ohio. In May he will be at the Kansas Musical Jubilee in 
Hutchinson Kan. 

A Pupil of Lambert.—Miss Florence Terrel, a pupil of 
Mr. Alexander Lambert, together with a number of artists, 
will give a concert in the hall of the New York College of 
Music to-morrow, Thursday, evening at 8:15. 

Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer.—Mrs. Antonia H. Sawyer 
has returned from Boston, where she met with a successful 
reception last week. While there Mrs. Sawyer made ar- 
rangements for a subscription concert to be given by her 
May 7in Steinert Hall. She is to have the patronage of 
the leading society people of Boston and is assured of 
success. 

A Free Recital.—Mr. William Ambroise Brice, a pupi) 
of Guilmant, organist of St. Agnes’ Church, Forty- 
third street and Lexington avenue, will give free organ 
recitals on Thursday afternoons, March 21 and April 4, at 
4 o'clock. He will be assisted by first-class soloists. 

Arlington’s Elect.—The Choral Society, of Arlington, 
N. J., has elected Julius Lindblom treasurer, in place of 
W. F. Clemmons, resigned, and A. B. Slade, pianist, to 
fill the position of the late Mrs. Norman. 

To Play for Bismarck.—Madame Richard Burmeister 
will have the proud distinction of displaying to Prince Bis- 
marck the splendid qualities of the piano presented to the 
ex-Chancellor in honor of his eightieth birthday, which 
event occurs on April 1. 

Mrs. Burmeister sailed from New York on the steamer 
La Bretagne yesterday. After her visit to Bismarck’s 
castle, Friedrichsruhe, she will give a series of concerts in 
Paris, Berlin and London. In June Mrs. Burmeister will 
go to Hamburg, where she will be joined by her husband. 
This is the native home of this talented couple, and they 
will spend the summer there.— Baltimore Exchange. 

Blumenberg Plays in Lakewood.—Mr. Louis Blumen- 
berg, the violoncellist, will play in Lakewood, N. J., at the 
soirée musicale which will be given on Friday evening at 
the Laurel in the Pines by Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig, the 
pianist. 

Seidl Will Remain.—Herr Anton Seidl is not to be de- 
posed from the conductorship of the Philharmonic Society. 
The report that the leader was to be supplanted by Fritz 
Scheel, of San Francisco, was circulated in musieal circles 
yesterday. 

It was denied later by George Arnold, one of the direc- 
tors, and Secretary August Roebbelen. They said that 
deposing Herr Seidl in favor of anyone has not entered the 
mind of any member of the society and that no grounds 
exist for the story as circulated. Fritz Scheel has been 
giving concerts in San Francisco since the close of the Mid- 
winter Fair and is well known as a leader.— Wor/d. 

Yaw.—The Memphis A/fea/ speaks of a recent concert 
which Ellen Beach Yaw gave in that city as follows: 
‘*Miss Yaw came, sang and conquered. No person in the 
large audience which greeted her ever heard such vocali- 
zation before. Nearly every selection was made with a 
view to gratifying the curiosity of her hearers. She struck 
A,C and E above what is generally known—to put it 
plainly—as high C. This was marvelous—the performance 
of the impossible. One looked about to see if there might 
not be a Svengali somewhere. In striking these high 
notes she did not attempt to hold them, though she reached 
them with little apparent effort. Her voice darted from 
note to note up the gamut so rapidly—almost steadily— 
that she had attained the high point before her audience 
had become sensible of her daring. Her ease was amaz- 
ing. But really her voice has several remarkable or phe- 
nomenal qualities. In the lower register there is a strange 
contralto timbre that puzzles the hearer, because in the 
upper register the soprano tone is developed in degree so 
exquisite that we must accept it as absolutely the ideal ex- 
pression. * * * Reaches that are the ambition of the 
ordinary singer were taken by her without effort, holding 
notes firmly that others may only barely strike. In addi- 
tion her voice had a sympathetic quality that went right 
to the heart. She sang also with fine expression, showing 


that she was quite appreciative of the dramatic comple- 
This was notably manifested in her aria from the 
The flexibility of her voice is, to those 


ment. 
Barber of Seville. 


interested in the singer’s technic, almost as wondrous as 
her extraordinary range. She can plunge froma high toa 
low note and back again with all the ease of a violinist 
commanding the bow to the finger. It was in this inimita- 
ble demonstration of fioriture that the real magnificence of 
her gift was illustrated. But the question may well be 
asked : Is Miss Yaw atrue singer? Does she interpret the 
composer? Does she stir the emotions? After all, these are 
the true considerations. It is one thing to strike a high 
note, but quite another to strike the heart note. We 
think that she is equally accomplished from both points of 
view. Sheis unique. She is without precedent. She has 
achieved that which it was not supposed could be attained 
by the human voice. That she has been most carefully and 
intelligently trained by devoted masters no one may doubt 
for an instant. Thereare hints in her vocalization that she 
has been schooled for the operatic stage, and that she has 
in mind triumphs in that field of her art. We are quite 
sure that unless misfortune shall overtake her the world 
will hear very much of Miss Yaw in the years to come.” 

On Account of Seidl.—The Seidl Society of Brooklyn, 
which postponed its fifth concert from the 5th to the 11th 
of March, has been compelled to postpone it further on 
account of Mr. Seidl’s illness. The society will give the 
fifth concert on the date of the sixth, Tuesday evening, 
April 2, and a fortnight later will give the sixth. Ysaye 
and the same program will be heard on April 2. 

The Symphony’s Last.—The last concerts of the Sym- 
phony Society for the season, which will be given next Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday evening, will be of special sig- 
nificance in view of the presence here at this time of 
Frl. Marie Brema, whose Kundry at Bayreuth was a feature 
of the last season there. Parsifal will be given in concert 
form. Herr Nicolaus Rothmiihl will sing the titular réle, 
Mr. Plunket Greene will be heard as Gurnemanz and Herr 
Conrad Behrens as K/ingsor. The flower maidens will be 
Misses Marcella Lindh, Marie Mattfeld, Marie Maurer and 
Katherine Hilke, and Mmes. Mina Schilling and Ida Gray 
Scott. The full chorus of the Oratorio Society and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra will assist. 

Two More Recitals.—Bernhard Stavenhagen and Jean 
Gerardy announce two recitals at Madison Square Garden 
Concert Hall on Tuesday and Thursday evenings of next 
week. 

St. Stephen’s Choir Disbanded.—The Rev. Charles H. 
Colton, pastor of St. Stephen's Church, has been compelled, 
through the hard times, to disband his choir and trust en- 
tirely to volunteers. Dr. Frank G. Dossert, the organist, 
has resigned, and will be organist and choirmaster of the 
Bergen Baptist Church, of Jersey City Heights. The 
rfamous solo quartet of St. Stephen’s is scattered and the 
grand festival services will be abandoned. 

Mr. Hegner’s Second Recital.—Anton Hegner’s second 
recital will take place to-day at 3 o’clock at the Hotel Wal- 
dorf. He will be assisted by Miss Elsa Kutscherra. Tickets 
for Anton Hegner’s remaining concerts may be obtained 
for a single concert or as formerly for the series. 

Sea Cliff Music.—A musical club has been organized at 
Sea Cliff, L. I., with the following officers: Mrs. Louisa 
Droyer, president; Earlman Fenner, vice-president, and 
Mrs. Paul Travers, secretary. The works of celebrated 
composers will be studied at the club. 

Thomas Goes Abroad.—Theodore Thomas, contrary to 
his usual habit, will spend this summer in Europe, instead 
of on his farm in Massachusetts. He sails on May 18 and 
will not return until October 1. 

A Sinzig Piano Recital.—Mr. Ferdinand Sinzig gave 
a piano recital on the afternoon of March 9 at the Laurel 
in the Pines, Lakewood, N. J. The recital was patroned 
by Mrs. F. P. Freeman, Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, Mrs. James 
Converse and Mrs. Robert B. Kerr, and the program was 
as follows : 
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Love scene and finale from Tristan and Isolde...... Wagner-Tausig 

American Symphony Orchestra.—The third concert of 
this season of the American Symphony Orchestra, Sam 
Franko director, will take place at Chickering Hall on 
Thursday, March 28. The program will include Schubert’s 
unfinished symphony, Beethoven’s piano concerto in C 
minor, suite by Saint-Saéns and overture, Jessonda, by 
Spohr. Fannie Richter will be the pianist. 

New York Philharmonic Club.—The New York Phil- 
harmonic Club, Eugene Weiner director, will play at the 
concert of the Apollo Club in Brooklyn, on April 23, a 
romance and a scherzo which the director of the Apollo 
Club, Dudley Buck, composed and dedicated to it. 

Richard T. Percy.—The last of Richard T. Percy’s 
series of organ recitals will be given at the Marble Church, 
Fifth avenue and Twenty-ninth street, to-morrow (Thurs- 
day) afternoon at 4 o’clock. The assisting artists will be 














the New York Ladies’ Quartet, Wm. H. Rieger, tenor, and 
Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone. 

Musicians versus Musicians.—Two little German bands 
arrived here on the Cunarder Umbria last Monday a week 
ago. One was composed of seven members and the other 
of eight. The Apollo Musical Union made a kick against 
their permanent retention on American soil on the ground 
that they were aliens under contract, and according to law 
should stay outside the fence. The special board of inquiry 
of the Immigration Bureau began an investigation in the mat- 
ter yesterday, the Government being represented by Wm. 
H. Cochran, its regular counsel, and the bands by Bernard 
J. Douras. It was alleged that the bands were composed of 
musicians who were enlisted in the German army, and had 
come here on furlough to furnish cheap music during the 
summer and return to the barracks of Berlin to hibernate 
in the winter, after having unjustly deprived acclimated 
‘* American” hornblowers of their just dues and emolu- 
ments. The investigation will be continued.— 7rzbune. 

He Will Sing Bach.—Mr. William H. Rieger, tenor, 
will sing Bach's Passion Music with the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society on April 12 and at the Albany festival, May 9. 
He could not accept the offer‘of the New York Oratorio 
Society owing to the Boston engagement beginning on the 
same date. 

The Morgans in Concert.—On April 2 a concert will be 
given by Mr. Paul Morgan and Miss Geraldine Morgan, at 
which they will be assisted by Mr. Henry Holden Huss, 
the well-known pianist. The program, which is not large, 
is one of undoubted interest, and it will effectively exhibit 
these artists’ command over their respective instruments. 
The program will be : 


Sonate, D major, op. 18, for piano and ’cello............0++5 Rubinstein 
Mr. Huss and Mr. Morgan. 
Concerto (second and last movement)............seeeees: Mendelssohn 
Miss Morgan. 

Casteten, SOMA a isis d's ceccccdvidutodatetendancicecsescesetst De Munck 
Masustha, BD mtineO.csiccivevcicvnsccius ves Sboveds sascceudacdabin Popper 
Mr. Morgan. 

Trio, B major, op. 8 (revised edition, for piano, violin and 
WEEE). ccccessccccccsctacsesedessunteenedoencsenceg nccescthgeel Brahms 


Miss Morgan, Mr. Huss and Mr. Morgan. 

The Baumann Benefit.—The Wagner Society gave a 
concert on Thursday afternoon for the benefit of the fam- 
ily of Adolph Baumann, who went down with the Elbe © 
while on his way here to manage the stage during the 
Damrosch regime. The Symphony Society played and 
well-known talent gave selections. The sum realized was 
$1,000. 

Music for the Grammar.—-A conference on the sub- 
ject of ‘‘ Music in the Upper Grammar Grades” wi'l be 
conducted by Mr. Bernard O’Donnell in the music room of 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, No. 502 Fulton 
street, Brooklyn, to-morrow (Thursday) at 4 p.m. This 
conference is to be held under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Pedagogy, section on music teaching, connected 
with the Institute. 

Eyebrows Lifted in New Haven.—New Haven, 
Conn., March 12,—Much surprise was created in social 
circles here by the announcement to-day of the engagement 
of Carl Stoeckel, son of Dr. Stoeckel, musical director at 
Yale, to Mrs. Ellen Battell Terry, daughter of the late 
Robbins Battell, of Norfolk, and sole inheritor of his 
fortune of over $1,000,000. Mr. Stoeckel and Mrs. Terry 
are now traveling in Europe, and the wedding will take 
place abroad some time in April. 

The lifting of eyebrows which this bit of news has 
occasioned arises somewhat from the disparity in the ages 
of the contracting parties. Mr. Stoeckel is about thirty-five 
years old, and his bride elect is ten or twelve years older. 
Though he was for some years an amanuensis for her 
father she seemed to regard him with indifference. 
Neither in social position, wealth nor education is it con- 
sidered that he is her equal. Some talk of hypnotic in- 
fluence, but there is no evidence of anything of the sort. 
Mrs. Terry is a widow, her husband having died about 
twenty years ago. He was an expert tea taster fora New 
York firm. Since her husband’s death Mrs. Terry has 
resided in her father’s family, going little into society. 
She was carefully educated in the best schools of the coun- 
try. Carl Stoeckel was educated in the common schools 
and never attempted a college course. Three weeks ago 
he instituted proceedings to have his name changed from 
Carl Stoeckel to Carl Stoeckel Battell.— Wordd. 

Euterpe Society Banquet.—The annual banquet of the 
Euterpe Society, of Brooklyn, held its annual banquet at the 
Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, last Saturday evening. After 
an excellent menu was discussed the chairman, Mr. Robert 
R. McKee, called on several of the old officers of the associ- 
ation, who responded by telling of the labors of the society 
three or four years ago. 

The present was discussed by the musical director, Mr. 
Carl Venth, and the future by Mr. Wilmarth, the concert- 
meister of the orchestra. The remarks of all of these gen. 
tlemen were interesting and remarkably free from laudation 
of the doings of the society. The future of the society is 
bright. Itis proposed to purchase the Pouch mansion for 
a club house, and to that end a fair will be held in that 
building next month. Representativesof the press present 
responded to a call for post-prandial remarks and then the 
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Foster Quartet sang, as did Mr. Geo, H. Wiseman, bari- 
tone. Dr. Van Mater, the first tenor of the Foster Quartet, 
responded to a demand for stories and personal reminis- 
cences, and after telling nine good stories sat down amid a 
whirlwind of applause. After that the society had the 
doctor on his feet a great deal, and he never disappointed 
the assemblage by telling a pointless story. 

The committee of arrangements consisted of Messrs. M. 
J. Shevlin, Robert R. McKee and A. A. Moser. 

Harmonic Society’s Concert.—The second concert of 
the second season of the Harmonic Society, of New York, 
quite equal to any of its predecessors, both as to the 


was 

selections chosen and the manner in which they were 
given. There were seven concerted numbers on the pro- 
gram, and with one exception they were sung with judg- 
ment, the marks of expression being carefully observed 
and the intonation good. The soloists were Miss Char- 
lotte Samuel, violinist ; Miss Hilda Clark, soprano; Mr. A. 
Hobart Smock, tenor, and Miss Leona Robbins, accompan- 


ist. Mr. Charles E. Mead conducted with his usual ability. 


The Gilmore Band Spring Tour.—Gilmore's Band will 
begin its spring tour under the conductorship of Victor 
The tour will be as follows: 

















Ma 
Sa ™ Ma Grand Opera House, Wilmington, Del 
Eve Music Hall, Baltimore, Md. 
Sunda 17 Albaugh’s, Washington, D. C. 
M 18 Ma pera House, Lynchburg, Va - 
aN Academy of Music, Roanoke, Va. 
Tuesday, 19 ..Staub’s Theatre, Knoxville, Tenn 
We if s € 
Ma ( Grat i Opera House, Atlanta, Ga 
Chi ay, 21 ( t 
' Eve 

Friday, 2 .Exposition Building, Augusta, Ga 

Saturday, Savannah Theatre, Savannah, Ga 

Sunday, 24 Park Opera House, Jacksonville, Fla 

Monday, 25....... .Academy of Music, Macon, Ga. 

Tue , {| Ma Opera House, Americus, Ga. 
' Eve Springer Opera House, Columbus, Ga 
Montgomery Theatre, Montgomery, Ala. 
28 O’Brien’s Opera House, Birmingham, Ala 
sees Academy of Music, Selma, Ala 

, 30 ..Mobile Theatre, Mobile, Ala. 

Sunda 
Apt 

Monday, 1 Grand Opera House, New Orleans, La. 

Tu ay, 2 

We e ay 

Th ] i .Temple Opera House, Natchez, Miss 

Friday Opera House, Vicksburg, Miss 

Saturday . Hexter’s Opera House, Greenville, Miss. 

Sunday, 7 .Grand Opera House, Helena, Ark. 

- waripdsly .. New Lyceum Theatre, Memphis, Tenn. 

Tuesday 

Wednesda, Morton’s Opera House, Paducah, Ky. 

Thursda: 1 Exposition Music Hall, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mat Opera House, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Friday, 12) bye Wood's Opera House, Sedalia, Mo 

4 lay The Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo. 
Ma Atchison Theatre, Atchison, Kan. 
Sunday, 14/ .. mn 1. : } 
Eve .. Tootle’s Theatre, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mond ° .....New Funk Opera House, Lincoln, Neb. 
Wesivs Peavey Grand Opera House, Sioux City, Ia. 
ny, 1 Mankato Theatre, Mankato, Minn 

18 Metropolitan Opera House, St. Paul, Minn. 

Friday, 19... The Lyceum, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Saturday, 20...... The Lyceum, Duluth, Minn. 

Sunday, 21 ....Metropolitan Opera House, St. Paul, Minn. 

\ Mat Opera House, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Monday, 22) by, Crescent Opera House, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Tuesday, 2 ‘ Academy of Music, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wednesday, 24 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ill 

Ne ureda Ma Opera House, Niles, Mich. 


Eve Academy of Music, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
26 - ‘ The Lyceum, Detroit, Mich. 


Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fr 


Saturday, 27 


las 
aay, 


Sunday, %.. Music Hall, Buffalo, N. Y 


Monday, 2| Massey Music Hall, Toronto, Ont. 
Tuesday, 30? 

May 
Wednesday, 1| Rochester, N. Y 
Thursday, , 
Friday, 3 Academy of Music, Northampton, Mass. 
Saturday Worcester Theatre, Worcester, Mass. 


Sunday, 5 ston, Mass. 


joston Theatre, B« 


Monday, Odd Fellows Hall, Lynn, Mass. 
Tuesday.74 Mat Gloucester, Mass. 
' Eve ...S5alem, Mass. 


Rochester College of Music.—The first musicale of the 
Rochester College of Music will take place on the 21st at 
{o'clock in the afternoon. Mr. Felix Heink will play and 
Mr. J. J. Racer will sing, accompanied by Miss Lichten- 
stein. 


A Germania Maennerchor.—The Germania Minnerchor, 
of Chicago, gave a ‘* Viertes Concert’ on March 14 at 8:15 
in the evening. The soloists were Minnie Fish-Griffin, 
soprano, and Messrs. William A. Wegener, tenor, and 
Franz Wagner, ‘cellist. The director was Henry Schoene- 
feld. The Chicago 7rzbune criticises as follows: ‘‘ Herr 
W. A. Wegener distinguished himself in four tenor solos, 
his best selections being Schubert’s Der Neugierige and 
Becker's Friihlingszeit. The soprano solo of Das Sterne- 
lein, written by Henry Schoenefeld, the director of the 
Mannerchor, was delightfully sung by Mrs. M. Fish-Griffin, 
and the ‘cello soloist, Franz Wagner, captured the audience 


numbers, including three Volkslieder, or people’s songs, 
were given with intense vigor and in perfect time and tune 
under the baton of Herr Schoenefeld.” 
Recital in Jacksonville.—The Illinois Conservatory of 
Music, of Jacksonville, Ill., gave a pupils’ concert on 
March 15, under the direction of Prof. J. H. Davis. The 
program, which consisted of twelve numbers, was very 
creditably given, and a very pleasant time resulted. The 
program was: 
Duet, Tarantelle, Nicolas Rubinstein, Miss Hickox, Miss Kirby; 
Song, Sweet Bird, Ganz, Miss Grace Bailey; concert waltz, Wieni- 
awski, Miss Agnes Wakely; recitation, Old Ace, F. E. Brooks, Miss 
Kate Brown; duet, The Land of Swallows, Masini, Mrs. C. H. Russell, 
Miss Bailey; nocturne, Leschetizky, Miss Birdie Carriel; Spanish 
Dance, Moszkowski, Miss Nettie McDougall ; Mia Piccirella (Salvator 
Rosa), Gomes, Miss Sara Jane Mathews; recitation, The Judgment 
Day, E. S. Phelps, Miss Faye Best; Gondoliera, Liszt, Miss Stella 
Duckett ; Tarantelle, Liszt, Miss Martha Landreth; trio, Go to the 
One Whom I Adore, Costa, Miss Farrell, Miss Bailey, Miss Mathews. 
Dr. Pearce’s Recital.—Mr. Lewis Williams has been 
appointed solo baritone at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Jersey City Heights, where Dr. S. Austen Pearce presides 
at the organ. Dr. Pearce played last Sunday the following 
program : 
Siegfried’s Death (Gétterdimmerung) 





Spanish Sonata in A Léfébvre-Wely 
Soirées de Vienne in D flat, No. 4..... ..ccscccsccecceees Schubert-Liszt 
Larghetto, Second Symphony Beethoven 

From Allentown, Pa.—Mr. Thos. E. Gehringer, trom- 
bone player of the Allentown, Pa., Pioneer Band, has 
received a flattering offer to join one of New York's lead- 
ing military bands. Mr. Gehringer is a talented young 
man and has a bright future before him. 


ANTED—Experienced vocal teacher with good voice. 
Splendid position. Address, with full particulars, 
College, Tue Musica Courter, New York city. 





Joseffy, Tausig’s 
Editors The Musical Courier : 
N your editorial Joseffy Redivivus of this week’s 
issue you call him the solitary pupil of a solitary colos- 
sus. If you mean to convey by this that Tausig had but 
one pupil, and that one Joseffy, you are mistaken. While 
Tausig had few pupils, being averse to teaching, there are 
several distinguished ones yet living in Europe: Sophie 
Menter, Vera Timanoff, Robert Freund and Oscar Raif. 
Tausig had only four pupils who made America their home, 
Joseffy, Pinner, Trenkel and myself, and of these four 
Pinner and Trenkel have long since joined the silent ma- 
jority. Sincerely yours, REGINA WATSON. 
[Joseffy is the greatest pupil of Karl Tausig, and 
the only one that represents Tausig’s marvellous 
style of playing.—Editors THE MuSICAL CouRIER.] 


CHICAGO, March 15, 1895. 








Shaving Set to Music.—The latest thing in barber 
shops is a musical box which the boss of the establish- 
ment regulates to suit the times. On Monday, for in- 
stance, he keeps the machine up to light opera airs, just 
fast enough to keep his assistants shaving customers at 
a nice, steady gait. Tuesday, being a quiet day in the 
barber business, Home, Sweet Home and You'll Remem- 
ber Me are good enough. Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday the barber confines the musical box to popular 
selections of a rather lively nature. On Saturdays he 
puts the reels and jigs on top, and every barber in the 
house is on the run.—PAzladelphia Call. 

Not in the Libretto.—It was at a critical dramatic mo- 
ment long ago that the prima donna heard the tenor war- 
bling in Italian : 

‘*Oh, my dear friend, what on earth shall I do? My 
coating is ripping up the back, and I dare not embrace 
you!” 

Quick as lightning she warbled back : ‘* Stand still, keep 
your face to the audience, and I will come and throw my 
arms around you.” 

Tis told that she did so, and with a pin puckered the 
coat’s wound together, and revived the tenor’s courage to 
finish the scene.—oston Transcript. 

Walter J. Hall’s Success.—Mr. Walter J. Hall, whose 
studio is located in Carnegie Hall, and who has in the past 
filled the position of organist and choirmaster in the First 
Baptist Church, has been engaged for the same position in 
the Brick Church, Fifth avenue and Thirty-seventh street. 
His several engagements as a teacher, in conjunction with 
his office as organist, have been the means of keeping Mr. 
Hall’s time wholly occupied. So busy has he become that 
he has found it necessary to dispose of his summer school 
of music at Martha’s Vineyard, the interest having been 
purchased by Mr. Tom Karl and Mr. Dewey, both of the 
Bostonians’ Company. Mr. Hall will sail for Europe about 
June 1 for a long needed rest. 
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PAUL WACHS, Pastorale for Organ. 

This work was executed by the author on the grand 
organ at the Trocadéro in 1887, and is now offered to organ 
students. It is a pretty little pastoral movement, in six- 
eight time, which may be well rendered on any small 
church organ, being planned principally for the use of the 
soft stops. Itis very easy toplay. For about four pages 
in this piece of six plates the only pedal note used is the 
keynote G. In the middle movement one-bar phrases are 
played on one manual and then repeated on another, to ob- 
tain variety and contrast of tone, and as it were an echo or 
response that is effective and free from difficulty. All the 
melodies are graceful and fluent and particularly well 
adapted to display the various kinds of flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, &c., and in other particulars this pastorale is dis- 
tinguished among recent works of the French school,which 
too frequently show little thought or specially good fea- 
tures or worthiness to make them suitable for this noble 
instrument. 


Bote & Bock, Berlin. 
SEBASTIAN S.SCHLESINGER, , Three Songs. 

The Ballad Singer is a song well suited to a mezzo 
soprano or contralto voice, carefully written and made 
more than usually interesting by an accompaniment that 
does not stagnate as regards harmonic progression and 
supplies subsidiary melodies that leave the vocalist free to 
declaim or deliver untrammeled the song. 

The Lily is a very pretty little lyric (with English and 
German words), which consists mostly of short phrases, 
and will therefore suit young singers with weak lungs who 
cannot long hold the breath. The only parts that will re- 
quire special study are those where brilliant modulations 
from flat to sharp keys occur. The opening motivo most 
forcibly reminds one of the beginning of a very popular 
organ solo, by Tours, entitled Allegretto Grazioso in D. 
Break, Break, by Tennyson, is equally well set, but re- 
quires a soprano voice. 


Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic, Brussels, London, 
New York. 
PIERRE DOUILLET, ‘ Four Songs. 
Of these lyrics the second, To a Swallow, is the best and 
pleasantest to sing and play without any doubts and ques- 
tionings as to the author’s intentions, and it will atone for 
unexplained strangenesses in the others. Had I But 
Known begins and ends calmly, but in the middle portion 
the accompaniment has chords more rapidly reiterated than 
elsewhere and without internal necessity, for the words 
are, In earth’s kind breast to calmly lie, and on the word 
lie also occurs a most startling transition, that might easily 
be made more acceptable. An Oriental Song has harsh 
progressions for the piano ; A Winter Song opens and closes 
with crude and uncouth accompaniments. The chords are 
ungrammatically written and the proof reading is faulty, 
and the language being treated curiously adds to the feel- 
ing of uneasiness. The word prayer has stress and length 
on the second syllable on every occasion of its use. Image 
is treated antirhythmically, and the line Can wake the dead to 
life again has the strongest accent on can, thee, to, and 
on the same page (14) C sharp is omitted in the vocal part. 
In subsequent editions it would be well to have all carefully 
edited, that these four songs, in four well contrasted 
styles, may prove more welcome and worthy of the recog- 
nition that may be accorded them. 





Novello, Ewer & Co,, London, New York. 

C, LOCKNANE, The Elfin Queen. 
This cantata for ladies’ voices seems specially well adapt- 
ed for use in boarding schools, for performance at social 
gatherings and at commencement time. It consists of eleven 
numbers (recitatives, songs, duets and choruses), and cov- 
ers fifty-five octavo plates, which are so finely engraved as 
to make a very pleasant copy. 

A young girl is tempted by elves to accept rarest jewels, 
but is restrained and preserved by her sister, and thus the 
spell of the elfin queen is broken. 

In the choruses but two soprano parts are to be sustained, 
although there are occasionally exclamations in four parts. 
Hence when the choral body is not large it will not be so 
greatly weakened as it would have to be were it subdivided 


ELSA KUTSCHERRA, 


Prima Donna Soprano of the German Opera Co., 





(by kind permission of Mr. Walter Damrosch) will now accept en- 
gagements for concertsand musicales, and after April 27 for festivals, 
Miss Kutscherra is a handsome young lady and has been most suc- 
cessful as a concert singer, she having appeared at Abbey & Grau 
Sunday concerts at the Metropolitan Opera House, scoring an in- 
stantaneous hit; at the Damrosch New York Symphony Society, 
New York Liederkranz and Arion concerts; at three concerts with 
the Boston Symphony Society, and also at various concerts at 
Baltimore, WaShington, Buffalo, Columbus, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and St. Louis. She sings in German, French, Italian and English. 
Managers please apply to 
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by his rendition of Popper’s Tarantelle. The Minnerchor 
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into three or four sections. As regards technical difficulty it 
will be found that the principal movements are not more 
elaborate than Mendelssohn’s two part songs for women’s 
voices. Yet it must not be supposed that the music is 
Mendelssohnian, although it is smooth, carefully construct- 
ed and free from far-fetched crudities. 

Graceful rhythms, diatonic harmonies and well prepared 
modulations, fluent melodies and recognized forms are here 
found, all of which are sufficiently original to be interest- 
ing, but not so strange or startling as to astonish rather 
than please. All is as particularly polite and restrained as 
conversation in a drawing room, to which the music of the 
cantata is somewhat analogous in this particular, and to 
this extent also is Mendlessohnian, although there is no 
trace of plagiarism. 

The language is adapted for the use of even young chil- 
dren. The Elfin Dance, No. 6, is a pretty little theme, which 
deserves to be published separately for use in domestic 
music, 

Here again thoughts of Mendelssohn arise in the mind, 
and especially the Fairy March in his music to Shake- 
speare’s A Midsummer Night’s Dream, partly because 
previous tothis work by him such fairy music was a style 
almost unknown, and partly because although Mendelssohn 
wrote good counterpoint (which seems to depend upon a 
sturdy bass part), he nevertheless excelled in the most 
dainty and delicate movements associated in idea with fays 
and sylph-like dances. 





Raabe & Plothow, Berlin. 
LEO DEHMLER, 

A work covering thirty large folio plates here appears as 
opus 14 of the composer, and is dedicated to Mr. Wm. 
Stoll, violinist, Philadelphia. It consists of an allegro 
moderato (which contains a short adagio sostenuto), an 
andante con moto and a finale (allegro molto). 

These movements are duly carried out in the ordinary 
sonata form and style in an orderly and musician-like way, 
and may all prove useful to teachers who wish to give 
pupils pieces longer than ordinary drawing room solos, in 
order to train the mind to give close attention for a consid- 
erable period, as demanded by works of the classic school. 
The work will also interest amateurs and prove within 
their powers, because none of the passages for either in- 
strument is difficult of or intended for mere 
display. it mzy not be found on 
concert room programs frequently. 

Modern works in this style too frequently contain an 
overabundance of episodal matter and passage work that 
is tiresomely long, because objectless and meaningless, 
and often induces the thought that the author wished to 
create great expectations before bringing in his chief sub- 
jects. Such heraldic phrases resemble a series of conjunc- 
tions, like but, whereas, nevertheless, &c., used to usher in 


Sonata for Violin and Piano. 


execution 
For this reason, however, 


some important statement. 

In this violin sonata there is no such glaring dispropor- 
tion between subject matter and episodes or digressions ; 
but the themes themselves appear wanting in character, 
aim or intention, and therefore make insufficient impress 
on the mind to become principal objects of thought, being 
regarded with indifference rather than increased pleasure 
on their recurrence. 

All seems vague or purposeless. There is a sense of 
aimless drifting, although the formal molds are filled in 
accordance with the usages of writers of chamber music. 
This is the most that can be said by way of modification of 
any terms of general praise that the work calls forth. 

On the whole, it is well constructed; and there are only 
occasional lapses, perhaps inadvertently made, as on page 
25, in a cadence where the violin part moves through E 
flat, F natural to G, while the piano moves from a sus- 
tained F sharp to G. The composer shows the ability to 
write with continuity of thought prolonged movements in 
forms employing counterpoints, and therefore with more 
happily chosen themes, or motives having greater intrinsic 
worth, may produce works that will compel the admiration 
of the art world. 





Stanley Lucas, Weber, Pitt & Hatzfeld, 
London and Leipsic. 


HERBERT BEDFORD, April Songs. 


A collection of nine songs is found here that will prob- 
ably while away many an idle hour and refresh both singer 
and hearer. Good Night and Ina Fairy Boat are simple, 
artless effusions, requiring little or no practice; but the 
Spring Song is highly artistic. Much thought was evi- 
dently given to its production, and some preliminary con- 
siderations must be made that it may be fully appreciated 
before it is offered an audience. 

The modulations are frequent, original and startling, 
without being crude. The accompaniment is an unbroken 
series of arpeggios, which in the hands of a good player 
willdo much to support and inspire the singer, and by 
well establishing the tonality make the melody intelligible. 
With a really good executant, entering fully into the nature 
of the song, a vocalist may revel with passionate enthu- 
siasm in many of the phrases that portray exalted moods. 
Shelley’s words, I Pant for the Music That Is Divine, is set 
in a style still more high-flown, and shows such heat, 


Limited, 








impetuosity, and unbridled emotion as to be worthy a 
tenor singer of the highest powers, and the assistance of a 
grand orchestra to make more and more intense the gen- 
eral effect. To many persons it may appear that in the 
matter of modulatory construction much is overdone; but 
when one considers the character of the poem (which may 
be placed side by side with the song of Venus by Tann- 
hiiuser) it is evident that a wild, maddening dithyrambic 
style is thoroughly in keeping. It seems hardly fair that 
the coldly critical eye should closely scrutinize all these 
impassioned harmonies in the expectation that they would 
bear such reflection. Yet marvelous to relate (although 
they would never have been invented or brought to paper 
had not the composer been driven by a kind of passionate 
fury, or completely possessed by a demoniacal spirit), when 
the chords are parsed syntactically they appear orderly and 
consistent as well as novel and fascinating. 

The advice to young composers—invent and plan with 
the greatest speed, and subsequently scan that which is 
brought into existence with the utmost deliberation—is 
probably followed by Herbert Bedford. To be deterred in 
the act of writing by considerations of grammar, &c., is 
like pausing in the middle of a fight to philosophize on 
motives. To sustain any elevation there must be no un- 
necessary distracting influence, even if the nature of the 
theme (like Milton’s Paradise Lost) admits of deliberate 
meditation ; and if so, nothing more need be said to point 
out that when, as in this case, all is tempestuous, vehement, 
impatient and uncontrollable as a delirous frenzy, the con- 
sideration of any logical processes would act as a deter- 
rent. 

The composer seems to have carried over this furious, 
paroxysmal style to the following song, Although You Pass 
Me Lightly By, for it is similarly agitated, feverish and 
highly excited, notwithstanding the fact that the words are 
comparatively calm, being a rejected lover’s plaint. 

Should it appear that herein all is overdone, let it be re- 
membered that myriads of lyrics issuing daily from pub- 
lishers’ presses are characterless, musically object- 
less and inane, showing not only ignorance, but even 
insincerity and indifference on the part of composers, 
that the expression of any real, earnest feeling, even 
though it might be out of all proportion to the character of 
the poem, deserves and finds welcome. Critics searching 
for something to admire and praise do not relish hunting 
through large stacks of music in vain, however willing 
they may be in certain cases to let charitable intentions 
restrain outspoken truth respecting shortcomings. They 
are led to admire intensity for its own sake, much as we 
admire marvelously brilliant lights or concentrated 
essences. Exhibitions of mental energy are praised in 
art works, because any indifference or want of enthusiasm 
leads to an objectless toying with sounds, which no more 
resembles music, in any true sense, than a waxwork exhi- 
bition or galvanized corpse resembles life. 


so 





Louls H. Ross & Co., Boston. 
R. CALDWELL, .. . , . /Jack and the Beanstalk. 

A juvenile operetta, with libretto by Laura F. Armitage, 
occupying sixty-four octavo pages, 1s here offered for a few 
cents. 

It is printed from musical types, and yet although the 
notes are bold, the effect on the eye is not agreeable. 
Over a dozen characters are required and a chorus of 
children. The costumes may be found in almost any 
wardrobe, excepting the giant's boots, &c. 

Two scenes only are demanded for the four acts, and but 
one man is required—for the part of the giant. Very 
small children may take some of the inferior parts. The 
solos and choruses make together twenty-three numbers. 

The words are wholesome and well suited to children, 
and therefore should the musical themes impress them so 
deeply that they become popular no harm will be done by 
their persistently rising to the lips in idle moments. Such 
subjects as Off We Go to the Woods Away, Waste no Time 
in Sighing, We Play Among the Flowers in the Early 
Morning Hours, &c., are specimens. 

In households where the work cannot be presented 
formally it may be found useful during the children’s hour, 
with an intelligent musician at the piano, in the nursery. 





De Reszke Will Sing.—Jean de Reszké is to sing 
at Bayreuth in 1896 the part of Sregfrized in Siegfried, 
and in the Gétterdimmerung Edouard de Reszké will 
be the Wotan. 

Refused $5,000.—Herr Humperdinck, according to 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, has refused $5,000 for two 
years’ royalties on Hinsel and Gretel for Vienna alone. 
By the end of this year he will have made $50,000 out of 
the opera. 

Insulted Pride.—A little boy, disgruntled at some 
remarks of the critic who found fault with the skaters in 
Meyerbeer’s Prophet, wrote to the A/tenburger Landes- 
seitung this card: ‘‘In regard to the representation last 
Sunday of The Prophet, I beg to ask in what respect the 
skating appeared to be done slovenly? Perhaps you have 
been disturbed by the fall of a boy here and there? This 
also happens on the ice ; besides, we have executed the 
dance to the best of our abilities. I would beg of you not 
to hold us up to ridicule the next time.” 








The Human Voice as a Force Acting 
Through the Physical Body. 


Continued.) 

N very few cases is singing an intelligent act, and 

yet positive knowledge should ever be the demand. 

Could we make a better beginning than in trying to 
locate the ‘‘ Point,” the nucleus of a tone? If a tone is 
vibrating action the point may stand for the atom, anda 
study of its laws would necessarily result in our gradually 
gaining a correct knowledge of tone in its varied relations. 

In throwing a ball all will agree that the distance, veloc- 
ity and return are all governed by law, and that the only 
place where the sender possesses any power is at the start- 
ing point. We study for and recognize the necessity for 
elasticity of muscular action in the hand, and the deep 
thinker knows how the mind must be educated to think 
quickly, as that is really the power behind the throne. Law 
everywhere. The ball travels by law, the hand is governed 
by law and the mind follows law. With these facts before 
us we learn that there are no accidents, and while we may 
often fail to recognize causes, they are ever present, and 
effects always show how far the law has been followed. 

In making a special study of the so-called head tones I 
have sought for demonstrable facts, irrespective of tradi- 
tion or known methods, and I have freed myself from the 
past as much as possible. 

Understanding the law of vibrating action as applied to 
the high tones does not mean they are to become a “ fad” 
or that anyone will gain them by wishing ; but feeling that 
many singers are hampered by a lack of upper tones, it 
seemed to me reasonable that if the positive law of their 
production could be understood we might gain grea er 
knowledge of the possibilities of the voice in every direc- 
tion. When one is hampered by limitations a vein of dis- 
couragement is pretty sure to run through the work, and 
the effects often crop out when least expected. 

Again, when we feel that our powers or limitless dis- 
couragement can never be more than a passing cloud—and 
it often acts likes the waves of the ocean—the lower the 
hollow the higher the crest. 

In discussing the subject of voice as a vibrating action or 
force, we are unable to separate it from its media, hence 
we speak of muscles, nerves and mind. It will not admit 
of careless thinking, and the reader or investigator who 
desires to learn the laws of vibrating action must necessarily 
study cause, means and effects. 

In studying the law of atomic action as applied to the 
voice and designated by me the ‘*‘ Point of Voice,” we find 
it is the highest and most rapid expression of muscular and 
nervous action. 

Taking this point and following the law of atomic action, 
we find we are able to produce a tone wave, the point 
being the centre or radiant of the undeviated atoms, or the 
nucleus of a tone, and upon its elasticity depends the 
length and form of the wave, according to a common law of 
vibration. ; 

This wave I shall designate as a ‘‘ developed tone,” which 
follows a law common to hearing and sight. 

The molecular living force becomes more diffusive as the 
wave progresses and in proportion to the elasticity of the 
point takes a corresponding form, presenting its convexity 
to the front, but invariably at a given point the deviated 
atom or wave turns its concavity to the front, returning 
along the line of its former path to a focus, to be again and 
again repeated according to demand. 

While I am not yet able to say positively, I should infer 
from various experiments that this current took on a spiral 
form from radiant to focus. 

While each wave follows a common law of motion, each 
tone when applied to language probably varies in shape. 
This claim would seem to be substantiated by various 
experiments in sound and relation to color. 

As the ‘‘ point” is the finest possible muscular action in 
one direction, so the developed tone is its opposite, or the 
finest continuous muscular action, and is the counterpart 
of the long bow of the violin. In studying the two extremes 
we are naturally master of all the intermediate muscular 
accommodations. 

In applying these principles to practical work the student 
must necessarily constantly compare the relations existing 
between mind, toneand physical sensation. It will be found 
that, as the law of atomic action be understood and expressed, 
the physical sensation is gradually eliminated. The novice 
need never be at fault. If physical sensation increases, the 
vibrating action is deteriorating ; if, on the contrary, a 
singing quality of tone is being produced, the physical 
sense of singing is gradually disappearing. 

One might as well hope for a brilliant electric light with 
only occasionally connected wires, as to hope for a good 
voice without the proper connection between physical sen- 
sation and correct vibrating aetion. The subject of vibrat- 
ing action seems to be a subject discussed by many, and 
bids fair to explain phenomena that have been a subject of 
discussion for ages. 

The ancient Aryans plainly understood its value and 
laws, and Plato well expressed what I have tried to show 
in this paper, when he said: ‘‘ The rhythm of the body 
hath a rhythm in common with the motions of the voice.” 


ANNIE FILLMORE SHEARDOWN, 
62 Boylston street, Boston, 
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ROCK. 


LitrLe Rock, Ark., March 9, 1895. 
a ROCK has enjoyed some very good musi- 
cal attractions during the week just ended. On Friday 
evening, March 1, Mme. Cecilia Eppenhausen-Bailey gave a 
song recital in the Main Street M. E. Church, under the auspices 
of the Y. M. C. A. She was ably assisted by Miss Effie Pollock, 
pianist, and Mr. R. Jefferson Hall, tenor, of this city. The pro- 


LITTLE 
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gram was well selected and executed in a pleasing way. Mme. 
Bailey has a soprano voice of wonderful sweetness and good 
range, but quite light. She sang ina most charming manner, 





and was recalled after each number. 
Miss Effie Pollock, Little Rock’s brilliant young pianist, never 
She played in a smooth, 
Mr. R. 
The best 


1 more appreciative audience. 
finished and received tremendous applause. 
Jefferson Hall gave several numbers in his best style. 


played to 


manner, 


vocal number on the program was the Miserere duet, from Tro- 
vatore, by Mme. Bailey and Mr. Hall. 

The largest audience of the season was that of Monday evening 
it the Capital Theatre to see Wang presented for the first time 
in th 

Thursday evening a large and critical audience assembled at 
No one 


$s city. 


the Capital Theatre to hear Miss Ellen Beach Yaw 
She successfully fulfilled the expectations 
Her low notes 


seemed disappointed. 
of her audience. Her voice is like a silver bell. 
are beautiful, her middle notes perfectly splendid, and her high 
notes are wonderful; she trills like a bird, and takes her highest 
In the echo song she touched 
She was recalled 


notes with the most perfect ease. 
E above high E, and her audience went wild. 
a number of times, and most gracefully responded by singing 
some sweet, old-fashioned Southern melody so dear to the hearts 
of hearers. 

good Mr. Dick, 
and prolonged. His playing was very finished, full of soul and 
ng, and the future of this gifted man isfullof promise. Miss 


her assistants will always receive a warm welcome in 


Miss Lay as an accompanist was decidedly 


violinist, was a favorite ; his recalls were often 





fee 
Yaw and 
he City of Roses. 

On March 26 Miss Nellie G. Shorthill, one of the best soprano 
singers be married to Mr. D. E. Bradshaw, a 
prominent young attorney. The ceremony will take place at the 
First M. E. Church South, in which church Miss Shorthill has 
been the leading soprano for the past two years ; in fact, she has 


of the city, will 


had entire 
Next 


Concerts by the best 


charge of the choir. 
week gives promise of being one of musica! events. 
local talent will be presented, and Little 
Rock has some very good talent. 

the various churches will be 


The Easter music in unusually 


good this year. LELIA, 
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WILMINGTON. 





WILMINGTON, Del., March 15, 1895. 
ty foreshadowed in last week’s letter, we have had 

As the concert of the Wilmington 
Chorus the direction of T. 
was looked forward to with unusual interest, it should have first 
the late Professor Rhodes, who did so 


a busy musical week. 
under Leslie Carpenter, Mus. Bac., 
mantle of 
music in this city, seems to have fallen on worthy 
shoulders. I heartily indorse the remark of an old musician at 
the conclusion of the concert, that ‘‘ Mr. Carpenter deserves great 


plac e. The 


much for 


1 ” 


creait, 

The Wilmington Chorus is well balanced. The attack was 
sharp and clear cut, as especially noticeable in the Hallelujah of 
The tempo was admirably taken and the shading 


the cantata. 
nicely gradated, showing the ability of the director to hold his 
people well in hand. The cantata as a whole was so well given 
that it seems almost invidious to make especial mention of the 
fine work of the sopranos and altos in He in Tears That Soweth. 
Here is the program : 
Cantata, Song of Victory F. Hiller 
Wilmington Chorus. 


(Soprano solo by Mrs. Howard L. Pyle.) 
Contralto solo, The Better Land F. H. Cowen 


Miss Mary K. Thielman. 


Chorus, How Sweet the Moonlight ..J. G. Calcott 


Wilmington Chorus. 
Pane Bone, CAMTIOGIO, OD. TB .ooccevescvcsscccccccess Mendelssohn 
Mrs. Olga D. Baumann. 
Chorus 
When Evening’s Twilight ................ 
My Love Is Fair (madrigal)........ 
Wilmington Chorus. 
Se Nn Aad PORDNNN5'0:05 006s eb esbh005060600n 006% 
Mr. J. Newman Davis. 
Duet, O That We Two Were Maying................... 
Mrs. Emma Lake and Mr. J. Newman Davis. 
Baritone solo, Creole Lover's Song................. Dudley Buck 
Mr. Horace B. Harrison. 


J. L. Hatton 
(paves seate Henry Leslie 


A. Mascheroni 


M. Smith 


BED, OP PEM occ oscccccccccccseccccesscccscccocces the WME 
Mrs. Howard L. Pyle, Miss Annie Miggett, Miss 
Mary K. Thielmann. 
Chorus, Hymn to Music... 
Wilmington Chorus. 
When it is remembered that Mr. Carpenter has had this organ- 


Dudley Buck 
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interruptions to the rehearsals, the smoothness and precision of 
its work is noteworthy. And right here it might be well to re- 
mark that it deserved much better support from the public than 
it received, even after due allowance be made for the bad 
weather of Thursday evening. There seems to be a disposition 
among our people to wait until a musical organization has 
made a name for itself before according it proper support. 

It does not seem to occur to those persons who bewail the fact 
that Wilmington is far from up to date musically that it is their 
duty to support such a body asthe Wilmington Chorus, whose 
standing is guaranteed by that of the director, at its initial ap- 
pearance. 

This is very often the critical period, furnishing, as it does, the 
gauge by which the members themselves judge of the apprecia- 
tion of the public, and are encouraged to further efforts, or for 
want of the encouragement fall into that apathy which precedes 
disintegration. It is folly to affirmthat acity of 70,000 people 
should not be able to furnish a musical constituency to support 
even two organizations for the exposition of high class music, 
when each would perhaps only demand it once or twice a season. 
When some local Gentleman Jim gives a reception at the Opera 
House the line extends from the auditorium doors to the street. 

It may be offered in answer to this that the exponents of the 
manly art greatly outnumber the lovers of the musical. Admit- 
ting this to be true, Isubmit that if the former can pack the 
house several times a season the latter should be able to offer 
more than acorporal’s guard once a season, and the management 
not be obliged to paper the house for the sake of respectability. 

The soloists of the concert—Mrs. Howard L. Pyle, Miss Thiel- 
man and Messrs. Davis and Harrison—shared the success of the 
concert. Miss Thielman’s rich contralto, correct methods and 
conscientious work are a regular and acceptable feature of local 
concerts. 

The Columbian Glee Club gave the third of its series of com- 
plimentary concerts at the Auditorium Monday evening to a 
good house. The club was assisted by the Swedish Ladies’ 
Quartet, one of the best that has appeared here for some time. 
Want of space forbids the program, but as there are future con- 
certs this season I shall give this young candidate for musical 
favor more extended notice. Joun L. HALL. 
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ORLEANS. 
New ORLEANS, March 138, 1895. 
HE music world, with the sudden exit of Manager 
Durieu and his opera company from the scene, sank into a 
deep sleep, and only awoke last week, when several minor inter- 
esting events took place. Of those the best is the concert of 
Mme. Samuels and the Kaiser Quartet at Odd Feliows’ Hall. 

The program was composed of Mozart's quartet, Love’s Dream 
and Tarantelle, by Liszt, interpreted by Mme. Samuels; Haydn’s 
andante and variations, Kaiser Quartet, and Raff's sonata, op. 
78. The concert was a, treat, and the eminently musical audi- 
ence present did not stint their applause to the performers. The 
Tarantelle was rendered with all those characteristics of inter. 
pretation and perfection of execution for which Mme. Samuels is 
famous in the South. The quartet also did very creditably, al- 
though not as well as the numbers assigned to them really de- 
served. There was a lack of ensemble work, and the various 
passages were not rendered as correctly as one would wish to 
hear them played. Mr. Kaiser acquitted himself with much 
credit, playing the Raff sonata delightfully. 

I had the pleasure recently to hear Mr. Percival Douglass Byrd, 
a young tenor who has made quite a namein Chicago. He has 
a sweet, even tenor voice and sings with correctness and expres- 
sion. His forte is ballad and oratorio work, and he will no doubt 
be a valuable acquisition to our musical world. 

Miss Flotte, a pupil of Mme. Samuels, whom I heard play at a 
concert recently, impressed me as having the making of an ex- 
cellent virtuoso. She plays with dash and bravura, and has a 
marvellously brilliant execution. She intends, so I am informed, 
to make a study of the piano, and no dovbt will some day be 
heard as a prominent concertist. J. NeELson PoLHaMus, 


NEW 
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ATLANTA. 


ATLANTA, GaA., March 7, 1895. 
ae Atlanta the past two weeks have been unusu- 
ally full of musical interest. 

On the evening of Monday, March 4, an immense audience 
gteeted the second concert this season of the Atlanta Vocal So- 
ciety at the Grand. 

This organization has been in existence for three years, and 
from its beginning until now Mr. A. M. Burbank has been its 
director. The Messiah and the Mendelssohn Hymn of Praise 
have been its most ambitious undertakings. I was not able to 
listen to the choruses on this occasion, as I was anxious to hear 
the first part of a recital Miss Neally Stevens, pianist, was giving 
at the Phillips and Crew Hall the same evening. 

This young lady had a moderately sized audience, composed 
almost entirely,so far as I could see, of music students and 
teachers—a grateful sort of audience to play to. I particularly 
enjoyed the performance of the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, and the Scherzo from a Beethoven sonata in A flat. 
Much less enjoyable were the quieter parts of the sonata and of 
the program generally. She is rarely satisfactory to me where a 
quiet, steady time and singing tone are at the same time de- 
manded. 

I returned to the Grand Opera House in time to hear Miss 
Marie Louise Bailey, who was the piano soloist for the vocal 
society, in the Schumann Carnaval, in Chopin’s Nocturne in D 
flat, Etude in C sharp minor, Scherzo in B flat minor, and in the 
Liszt Hungarian Fantasie, the last without an accompaniment of 
any sort. 

Miss Bailey played with fervor, endurance and much technical 
skill. I also heard at the same concert a contralto solo by Mrs. 
M. M. O'Brien, which, together with its encore, Gavot, from 


heard in a long while. Mrs. O’Brien was formerly.a pupil of 
Mrs. Ashforth, of New York, and is a great favorite here. 

Among the local happenings of interest was the performance 
of an excellent program on the evening of February 26 by Mrs. 
Anna Simon Werner, vocalist. She was assisted by Mr. Gustav 
W. Pringitz, violinist, and by Mrs. Mae Pomeroy Graves, 
pianist. 

We shall have the Gilmore Band, with Natali, Frieda Simon- 
son and Victor Herbert as soloists, on the 20th and 2lIst. They 
appear in connection with the Atlanta Vocal Society. 

Henry Howe.Lt. 
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ALBANY. 
ALBany, N. Y., March 16, 1895. 

A VERY enjoyable concert was given in Jermain 
Hall last evening.. The attractions were Miss Frieda 
Simonson, the child pianist, and Charles Meehan, the boy so- 
prano, of New York. It must be said that the size of the audi- 
ence was not very creditable to Albany, as it was very small, but 
what it lacked in numbers was made up in enthusiasm. It is 
needless to go into any elaborate criticism of Miss Simonson’s 
playing, and let it suffice to say that it was remarkable for one 
of her age. She playedexcellently last evening, and her playing 
was thoroughly appreciated, although the audience did not warm 

up until she had played two numbers, 
Charles Meehan, the vocalist of the evening, made a decided 
hit. His style of singing and voice were good, and between the 
two it can be truthfully said that it was one of the most delight- 


ful concerts of the season. 
es 2 


The concert of the Union Glee Club and Ladies’ Glee Club last 
Sunday evening was well attended. The music was all of a 
sacred character and mostly taken from different Masses. The 
soloists were Mr. T. E. Murray, Miss A. E. O'Malley, Mr. A. S. 
Bendell, Miss M. Maloney, Mr. J. M. Cassidy, Mr. J. J. Martin. 
The accompanists were Mr. James Gregory Maher, director of 
the Union Glee Club, and Miss O'Malley, for the Ladies’ Glee 
Club. The concert was excellent in all respects. 

*e# * 


The first musicale of the Albany String Quartet will be given 
at the residence of Mrs. Corning on the 25th. ‘The soloists are 
Mr. Charles Ehricke, of this city, violin; Mr. James Liebling, of 
New York, 'cello, and Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley, piano. 

ee * 


Sousa’s Band, with Miss Marie Barnard, soprano soloist, and 
Miss Currie Duke, violinist, will be at Harmanus Bleecker Hall 
on Wednesday evening next. 

* * * 

There is some talk of bringing the Apollo Club, of New York, 

here for a concert late in April. ALFRED S. BENDELL. 


-— oe 
TROY. 
Troy, N. Y., March 11, 1895. 

HAVE three concerts to report for the past week, 

or rather one concert and two recitals. On Wednesday even- 
ing, March 6, at Music Hall, the first concert of the twenty-first 
year of the Troy Vocal Society took place and a brilliant event 
it was. There are not many male choruses in the country with 
an unbroken period of twenty-one years to their credit, but this 
is the commendable record of the Troy Vocal Society—and Troy 
is proud of it. The concert Wednesday night was attended by 
the usual large and brilliant audience, and that they were hearty 
will be attested by Mlle. Carlotta Desvignes, the contralto, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene, the baritone, who were the assisting artists, 
with Dr. J. Albert Jeffery, the well-known organist. 

What a superb voice Mlle. Desvignes has! It is one of the 
grandest ever heard here. She chose for her introductory num- 
ber the aria from Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns, and gave 
it a beautiful interpretation. I understand that she was coached 
on the number by the composer. She was of course encored, 
and responded with Tosti’s Serenata. Again she was heard 
later in a triple number, choosing these selections: Ich Kann’s 
Nicht Fassen, Schumann; Roses d'Octobre, Massenet; The 
Fountain Mingles with the River, Gounod. An unusual thing 
for a Troy audience is to encore a triple number, but Mlle. 
Desvignes proved the exception and had to respond, giving The 
Mission of the Rose, by Cowen, admirably. 

Mr. Plunket Greene had been much heralded, and everyone 
expected great things of him, and it is pleasing to say they were 
not disappointed. His is indeed a baritone voice of the finest 
quality, big and round and of large compass. His singing gave 
infinite pleasure, and he was encored again and again. It is in- 
deed doubtful if a more satisfactory singer was ever heard in 
Troy. He gave first Gounod’s Nazareth, the organ and piano 
accompaniment greatly enhancing it. It was a grand effort, and 
he had to repeat a verse before the enthusiasm of the audience 
ceased. He next gave The Sands o’ Dee, by Clay, and nothing 
has given more pleasure in music in Troy than Mr. Greene's ren- 
dering of it. He gave in response to a tremendous encore The 
Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond (old Scotch). He was heard for 
the last number in Jess MacFarlane (old Scotch, 1776), arranged 
by Lucy Broadwood, and Father O'Flynn, an old Irish song 
arranged by C. V. Stanford. He then had to respond for another 
encore, giving Off for Philadelphia splendidly. 

Dr. J. Albert Jeffery always plays well, and gave an Allegro by 
Widor, Vesper Hymn by Batiste and Toccata by Widor. Healso 
played the organ accompaniments finely. 

The society went on the stage in a crippled condition, thirteen 
of the strongest members being absent, these including Thomas 
Impett, our well known tenor, but with this serious handicap 
gave one of the best sets of selections for alongtime. The mem- 
bers present seemed to understand that much was expected of 
them and worked liked one man, with admirable result. Prof. 








ization in hand but four months, and that there was a number of 





Mignon, seemed to me the most artistic performance I had 





E. J. Connolly was as usual their energetic leader and C. A 
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Stein presided at the piano. The following is the excellent pro- 
gram : 





Po Sar Pe re reer rr rr ere + PP er creer reer Widor 
Dr. J. Albert. Jeffery. 
Hymn (with organ and piano accompaniment) ........Schubert 
The Troy Vocal Society. 
Nazareth (with organ obligato).........cccccccccccccsees Gounod 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 
ASU CSRIIGOG OG TIGA) oc 6.05 vccdnciencccessvesace Saint-Saéns 
Mile. Carlotta Desvignes. 

MOI sc adee dune seeds ceeiaesusieds eeiedaauKe E. Kremser 
RE ON. CE cn i v'vrds oddluveabebs ctenvaats E. A. MacDowell 
The Troy Vocal Society. 

WU SINGS a oi Vantec ovdectedutsdseduds thee ctBatascee. Clay 
Mr. Plunket Greene. 

WORD INIIIS b ix iins'c Gok Bisse Kav dcctacudags hisses ceneks Batiste 
Wiig ou sonic leds dani tema Ince code tametaieieda Widor 


Dr. J. Albert Jeffery. 
Sing, Sing, Music Was GivVehi...iccccccscscescese J. Hyatt Brewer 
(Incidental solo by Mr. Plunket Greene.) 
The Troy Vocal Society. 


FC I Pe PN icccsnccavardusacuesetecdsaus Schumann 

ME Os on si oesecncsccessscacvuc ctveacceec ¥ccnee 

The Fountain Mingles with the River..............e0eee- Gounod 
Mile. Carlotta Desvignes. 

Jone Maclariane iiss .cccivecscccss Arranged by Lucy Broadwood 

FRE ST PIM 69s cc tncinccuasederee Arranged by C. V. Stanford 


Mr. Plunket Greene. 
OE OF EROS 05 st cadses cde cnidenincescmaewen 
The Troy Vocal Society. 

A recital of the most delightful order was given under the 
auspices of the Troy Chromatic Club on Thursday evening, 
March 7, in the charming hall of the Young Women’s Association 
Building. The entertainers were Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich, 
and just this announcement tells what a treat we had. Aneven- 
ing of rarest pleasure was enjoyed, and so great was the enthusi- 
asm of the auditors that encores followed each number. They 
would have been delighted if the program had been doubled. 
The following program was rendered and it is sufficient to say 
the recital was one of the best ever enjoyed in Troy : 

Trockne Blumen (Withered Flowers).. } 
DUG POGE (EMO UEY 5 co.c<escasecceeerns 
Friihlingsglaube (Faith in Spring) 
Der Erlkénig (The Erl King) 


P. F. Schneider 


Schubert 


Mr. Max Heinrich. 
My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair...... ............0000 Haydn 
TE Cs ie Asean e Cam Ver edatatiinea kote Chadwick 
....Ed. Kelly 


Mrs. Max Heinrich. 

Two Duets— 
BER SOUS AS BOR i isc cwies enc csnaceruetivces Goring Thomas 
Amour Villageoise (Love in the Village) 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich. 
Where'er You Walk 
SN TINE viene paeesnts cavesanensss 
Bird and Rose 
Songs of Araby.. } 
Gipsy John....... 


ENimateeton se checerterakeedsds be erade Handel 
one. 666.0060 0.65 oueeenee 
Horrocks 


Mr. Max Heinrich. 
O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast.. } 
Schlummerlied (Slumber Song)... 
SIGIR. 6. icc ccecvcccccccccssccscesesececcevescens coesece Schubert 
Mrs. Max Heinrich. 


Rob. Franz 


PR 5 od ands £EKG awed Mee vane bees ees GER CECRI.. cRa008 Chadwick 

PO NN, DRE io aaoy odas oe kuvaeuceuntvinedseaecccevoenttn Foote 

CO oo kikic etna cd eaaan scedeseedted Chadwick 
Mr. Max Heinrich. 

Two duets from Magic Flute..............cccecccccceece ss MOzart 


EU Res ccccnecectacheecas’cegédigiacewtaatseres 
PROGID. occ cscccsncss cocsssuceviscrsetocnees 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Heinrich. 


On the same evening of the Heinrich recital Signor Cermelos 
gave another of his charming piano recitals at the Cosmo- 
politan School of Music and Art, and a large audience was 
present. Works of the great masters were interpreted and the 
signor again gave a number of his own compositions. Preceding 
the recital a lecture on music was read by Mme. Godini, princi- 
pal of the school, that was very interesting. 

Next Monday night Sousa’s Band is to be with us, and on the 
following Thursday occurs the concert of the Troy Choral Club. 

BEN. FRANKLIN. 

He Was Not the Only One.—The old King of 
Denmark, on hearing of the election of M. Faure, is re- 
ported to have sent hima telegraphic message recalling the 
‘* delightful evening” which he had enjoyed at the Royal 
Opera at Copenhagen when M. Faure had sung in Faust. 
Later the King learned that the French President and the 
opera star were different persons. 
| eee SALE.—One of the most successful conservatories of music 

in the mid-West. Reasons for selling, ill-health. An excellent 


chance for a musician with a little money. Address L., THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, New York. 





Both Are Dead. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY.) 





(RUBINSTEIN AND 





By W. DorosHEwIcu. 


(Translated from the Odessky Lis¢ak.) 

Recently in one of the most popular Russian news- 
papers appeared a feuilleton of avery talented writer, 
Mr. Doroshewich. This feuilleton gives a most vivid 
picture of the calamity that befel the Russian community 
in the deaths of Tschatkowsky and Rubinstein, The ar- 
ticle gives as wella short parallel of the modes of life of 
these two great composers, whose deaths are mourned 
all over the civilized world. 








HERE isan old Indian legend : 

Long, long ago in one of the cities of the fairy, myste- 
rious India there lived an artist-musician. Nobody knew 
where he learned his art. But there were rumors that 
he was taught music by the sea, the blue sky and the stars. 
At least, whenever he would play there were heard in his 
music the perpetual grumble of the sea, the roar of the 
hurricane, which with a crash roots out the centuries-old 
palm trees ; the gentle rustle of the twigs and the blue sky 
were echoed in those tunes; the eternal glimmering stars 
shone in it ; and last, but not least, sorrow, joy, moans and 
laughter were heard in it. 

He played at the time of sunset, when the dazzling sun 
was setting down behind the far off mountains and their 
summits ; at the time when the sun, flashing with gold-like 
purple and wrapping itself in pink garments, stole up to 
the earth in the dusk of the night. 

Then the poor inhabitants of the country would assemble 
to listen to the heavenly sounds. Exhausted and tired of 
the daily toils, with eyes full of tears, they listened to the 
charming harmony of the sounds; and ofttimes it would 
seem to some young girl as if behind her shoulders there 
grew up light, transparent wings, and as if she were flying 
upon them to the sky. 

On the wings of the wonderful melody were carried up 
into heaven all souls, and everything at that moment was 
forgotten—sorrows, envy, malice, troubles and animosity. 

Not only human beings, but even beasts gathered to lis- 
ten to the playing of the artist-musician. 

As bewitched, big, variegated serpents got torpid on 
branches of the trees. Slowly shaking their trunks, gigan- 
tic, hundred year old elephants listened to the artist-musi- 
cian. 

Once a gazelle ran through the place where the wonder- 
ful musician played, and stopped, astonished by the charm- 
ing melody. She stopped and listened with attention, 
not noticing that near her, concealed in the grass, with 
eyes full of tears, the striped tiger, too, was listening to the 
wonderful music. The gazelle listened to the music, and 
since that time, so we are told, her eyes became sorrowful 
and beautiful. Everything listened with rapt attention to 
the charming melodies. 

The sounds of the melodies made the flowers bloom, 
turn to the musician their splendid nimbi and scent odorifer- 
ously for pleasure.. The gigantic palm trees also listened 
to him in trembling rapture. The soft evening breeze 
grew faint in the thick branches of the trees and listened, 
too. Even the night delayed coming in order not to inter- 
rupt the charming music. The moon was stealing in silence 
over the sky, pale, trying to be unnoticed, in order to hear 
the wonderful tunes. 

But when the last accord melted ringing in the air, then 
everything sobbed deeply and night was coming upon the 
earth. 

With eyes full of tears of love and joy the inhabitants 
bade good night one to another and parted for their homes, 
calmed and pacified. And oftentimes, we are told, it hap- 
pened that enemies shook hands, for false shame, trying 
not to look into one another’s eyes, sparkling with tears. 

From the farthest countries, mountains, from the myste- 
rious dark forests, unknown people arrived to this spot 
whom only the rumor about this wonderful musician 
reached. They passed through thickets (forests) and 
crossed deep rivers in order to hear those heavenly sounds. 

We are told that the sorrow on earth was not so great, 
affliction not so inextricable, sufferings not so hard, for 
everyone could be carried up from this poor, sinful, criminal 
and suffering earth to the clear blue sky. 

So heaven began to envy the poor inhabitants of the 
earth. ‘*‘ Mankind is happier than we. They had no need 
to struggle against Titans, with thunders, lightnings, 
whirlwinds and hurricanes, in order to enjoy the heavenly 
bliss. They are carried into heaven by the wonderful 
tunes and are ignorant even of that terrible war by which 
we heaven dwellers have conquered our clear blue sky. 
A sound carries them up to that place which we entered 
only after a long, horrible, severe struggle. Sinful as they 
are they listen to those holy sounds which but we have the 
right to hearken to.” Stern Shiva, the god of death, the 
porter of the aged Nirvana, in a dark cloud descended upon 
the earth while she was yet trembling with caresses of the 
charming sounds, and committed a crime. He touched 
the musician with his chill sword, and the last unfinished 





accord rang in the air. 





According to the sacred rites, the people and the Brah- 
mans cremated the frail body of the great musician, and 
also put into the fire the wonderful, mysterious instrument, 
which concealed in itself the grumble of the waves, the 
gentle rustle of the twigs, the roar of the hurricane and 
the quiet glimmering of the stars. 

In the smoke of the funeral pile flew up the musician's 
soul. He appeared before the great and eternal Trimutry, 
before Brahma, Wishnou and Shiva. 

Then spake to him the great Trimutry, spake Brahma, 
Wishnou and Shiva : 

‘* Betore us do you better play 
heaven dwellers! Our ears do delight ! 
heavenly sounds.” 

The musician, who was equal to the heaven dwellers, 
answered: ‘‘ Of what use are my tunes and melodies to 
you? Quietly ringing in the ether, universe after universe 
are hurrying away, caressing your ear with charming har- 
mony. Of what use are my songs to you? Into heaven 
did those tunes and songs carry up the dwellers of the 
earth. Where will they carry up you? Moans, tears, sor- 
rows and affliction they made them forget—what have you 
to forget? I did console the poor dwellers of the earth. 
but will not delight the gods !” 

And uttering these words the artist-musician broke his 
wonderful, mysterious instrument, which was needful on 
earth and—needless in heaven. Then Shiva opened for 
him, as for anybody, the door of the eternal Nirvana. And 
they say that since that time affliction, sorrow and suffer- 
ing became yet harder on earth, for there was not a human 
being who would, though for a short moment, lift up the 
souls of over-tired and long-suffering mankind to the 
blue sky. 

Altogether was closed the entrance to the clear blue sky, 
and still harder became life on earth. Sorrows and suffer- 


you who are equal to the 
To us belong the 


ing became intolerable. * * * 


Then the great, just heaven took pity over the sinful, 
criminal, suffering earth, and sent down another musician. 
* * & 

Thus runs the Indian legend. 

Fate took away from us two great musicians, who though 
for some moments carried us up into heaven. 

Those two were Tschaikowsky and Rubinstein. Whom 
will the gods send us nowintheir stead? * * * Thesetwo 
deaths, one after the other in the course of only one year, 
act as two terrific blows—two deadly blows dealt to the 
Russian music. Everything in those two deaths is shock- 
ing ; their terrible coincidence, force and suddenness. The 
disciple and the master died in like manner—unexpectedly, 
though in quite different surroundings. Tschaikowsky 
died after his supper in Leiner’s artistic liquor saloon, 
Rubinstein died after a game of whist, played in his 
domestic circle. 

The amiable, simple and good-hearted Peter Ilyich 
Tschaikowsky, who earned much and spent it all, who 
loved a little the so-called Bohemian life, suppers in artistic 
beer saloons in the company of friends from the artistic and 
painter’s world, died in a small room, somewhere on the 
top floor. Who could think that this in a way disorderly 
supper of macaroni, risotto and chicken cutlet was the last 
supper in the circle of his good friends who loved in this 
great composer the good fellow? 

Majestic, serious, full of energy, Anton Gregorievich 
Rubinstein died in his own palace after a game of whist, a 
good old play at cards, which so fits a grave, serious and 
home-loving people. Who could think that this was the 
last game in the circle of relatives who revered in Rubin- 
stein the Jupiter of the musical world ? 

Yet Tschaikowsky belonged to that class of composers 
whocreate on bits of paper, burying themselves somewhere 
in a country place, but who, when their masterpieces have 
a colossal, overwhelming success, hasten in their joy toa 
small liquor saloon to have a laugh with their friends. 
In those who cannot penetrate further than the exterior they 
inspire a giddy and superficial respect for their profession. 

To the majestic Jupiter of the Russian musical world this 
giddiness would not fit. He created his masterpieces, 
grave and solid,in his own palace ; majestically received 
the adoration by which he was surrounded ; and by all his 
social activity and by his private mode of life he inspired 
in the people respect for his profession. He was simple and 
sociable. But that was the simplicity of Jupiter and 
sociability of a king, who listens with a kind smile to the 
naive praises of the peasants. 

Tschaikowsky was ever the most amiable Peter Ilyich. 
Yet Rubinstein always kept in mind that he was the 
ensign bearer,and at every moment, in the real sense of 
the word, held up high the standard of his profession. 
Tschaikowsky’s whole life was thoughtless enough, to tell 
the truth. And even his death itself! Passing in the night 
time the dark and grand Marine street, you could see some- 
where on the top floor a few lighted windows ; the windows 
are lighted, for there lies the body of the late Tschaikowsky. 
Those were his rooms, near the garret. With grief our 
heart was squeezed ; too near the sky lived the composer 
who gave us so many heavenly melodies! But as soon as 
you would find out that he, earning tens of thousands of 
rubles, distributed them on all sides to those who were in 








need, and that only so practical a gentleman as his friend 
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Mr. Figner could almost by force save for him a few 
hundred rubles—then this giddiness would become to you 
infinitely sympathetic. With a smile you imagine the 
scene where Mr. Figner takes away by force some money 
from Tschaikowsky : 

‘*Give me some, please ; I'll preserve it for you, other- 
wise you will spend it all, distributing to everybody !” 

Not only the public but even the private life of Anton 
Rubinstein inspired respect for him. This respect was in- 
voluntarily transferred to his profession and to its repre- 
sentatives. 

Recounting the deserts of A. Rubinstein for the Russian 
musical world, the newspapers forgot one—that he placed 
the profession of an artist-musician on a height extraordi- 
nary and before inaccessible. It would not be a paradox to 
say that the actual councilor of state, Mr. Rubinstein, did for 
the Russian musical world in nowise less than the great 
composer Anton Rubinstein. 

The great tenor of the St. Petersburg Imperial Opera 
House, covered with favors and honors, A. G. Rubinstein, 
won not only all the rights of citizenship for the represent- 
atives of his profession, but also raised their prestige to an 
unusual height. 

What was a musician before and what is he at present ? 

In A. G. Rubinstein relates the 
following comical episode: Once Rubinstein, in his early 
youth, had to testify to*‘ his personality” at police head- 


his ‘* Reminiscenses ” 


quarters. 
‘ Your occupation ?”’ inquired the clerk. 

‘‘ A musician.” 

The official looked at him in doubt, and after a moment’s 
thought wrote down: ‘ Without any definite occupation.” 
At that time there didn’t exist an occupation of that kind. 
Perhaps this little insult which was given to Rubinstein 
had a great influence upon him. 

But by the whole remainder of his life he proved that this 
occupation existed, had the right to exist, even to ac- 
knowledgment of its merits being respected, honored and 
adored. 

Many times Rubinstein was reproached for his love for 
But, in fact, he didn't like them, for they made 

So many young ladies, enraptured, kissed his 


honors. 
him tired. 
hands, so many people thanked him with tears in their 
eyes, that he was more than satiated. It very often hap- 
pened that he went out through a private exit after concerts 
in order not to see the repetition of the comedy of which 
he was already tired. Yet he didn't decline the six days’ 
honoring of his jubilee. 

Tschaikowsky was confused whenever called out to the 
footlights three times and would rather run away from the 
Rubinstein, with Jupiter's majesty, received this 
He consented to 
He 
received it as an officer receives the honor paid to his uni- 
In vain do some people try to represent Rubinstein 


theatre. 
six days’ hard and tiresome adoration. 
this, for in his person was honored the artist-musician. 


form, 
in their recollections as a morose man. 

Such a one he looked ouly on his photographic pictures. 
In fact he possessed an extremely good and kind face, to 
which the fallen-in mouth added a character of great sin- 
cerity. Also in his eyes there was an expression of most 
good-hearted weakness. But however good-hearted he was 
he could become indignant at the moment he thought 
that someone was trying to step on the foot of an artist- 
musician. And in those cases he never would pay any at- 
tention to the place, time and manner in which he did it. 

Once, for instance, during one of the concerts at the 
exhibition in Moscow, near the music hall, there began to 
roar a sea beast, a most horrible basso profundo in the 
world, who would be able to perform the part of MepAzs- 
topheles even inthe hell! (infernal region). At the moment 
this happened Rubinstein threw away his baton and glis- 
tened with his eyes. Well, that wasaglance! A glance of 
Jupiter, the god of thunder, who regretted that he forgot 
to take with him his thunderbolts. 

And of course Rubinstein didn’t resume his interrupted 
concert until somebody ran to order that the experiments 
with this horrible basso profundo ought to be postponed 
when musicians perform one of Beethoven's symphonies. 

Or here is another case : 

At the one hundredth performance of the opera Demon 
in Rubinstein, conducting in person, did not 
once hesitate to stop the whole performance in the middle 
as one of the performers did something wrong. Really, 
what did he care for the confusion of the orchestra, cho- 
rus, singers and a packed house, once somebody stepped 
upon the foot of the artist-musician? He ordered the whole 
scene to be repeated, and when this second time everything 
went all right he continued the interrupted performance. 

Yes, he was a real lion not only in appearance, but a 
lion who raised by his energy and genius the profession of 
And we, all servants of the fine arts, can only 


Moscow, 


a musician, 
pray to God that he may send down to mankind in any of 
the branches of the fine arts a priest like Rubinstein ! 








Music Makes Warmth.—Music, says the Russian physi- 
cian Dogiel, affects the nerve centres which govern the 
circulation of the blood, causing an appreciable enlarge- 
ment of the blood vessels, and consequently greater activity 
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HE attendance at the German opera last week 
continued as large as ever, and at the matinée on 
Saturday there was literally’ no standing room. Wednes- 
day evening Siegfried was repeated and a smooth perform- 
ance was given. Alvary is a most satisfying Szeg/rzed, 
and the enthusiasm was immense after the forge scene. 
Sucher was a very impressive Brunhilde, and Marcella 
Lindh as the forest Bird is steadily improving. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s orchestra plainly shows the effect of constant drill, 
and there was much more delicacy, variety in nuance and 
general eloquence. 

Friday evening Die Gétterdimmerung was sung for the 
last time this season with the original cast. The perform- 
ance was an improvement on its predecessor. At the 
matinée Saturday Tannhduser was sung with Nicolaus 
Rothmiihl in the title réle. His impersonation, while not 
being so picturesque andclearly cut as Alvary’s, was 
musical and satisfactory. Rothmiihl’s voice is in much 
better condition than it was at the beginning of the season. 
His work in the last act was very artistic. Gadski, 
Kutscherra, Lindh, Oberhauser, Lange and Behrens were 
in the cast. 

Trilogy week was altogether a most successful one. 

On Monday night Die Meistersinger was given for the 
first time this season, and, while the performance from a 
purely vocal viewpoint could not be compared with that of 
Mr. Grau's company, there was nevertheless atmosphere, 
unity of design and, above all, intense and unselfish 
enthusiasm on the part of the artists participating. Die 
Meistersinger has certainly become common ground for 
all warring factions to meet amicably and admire the 
marvellous tracery of the score, the vital moving figures of 
the drama, the human interest of the story and the romantic 
glow not sicklied o'er by the pale cast of the composer's 
thought, but rich with strong intellectual life, glowing with 
youth, imagination and again youth. There is something 
touching in the character of the young and gallant Fran- 
conian knight, who risked all on a song, and his passion 
completes the dual imagery of love and springtide which 
Wagner has woven into the score of this winsome work. 

It is all spring and love in Die Meistersinger, and if the 
picture of crabbed old age is painted as a cruel contrast in 
Beckmesser, have we not the great, earnest humanity of 
Hans Sachs, a sane poet? Not even the mordent Nordau 
could find fault with this supreme epic of the middle classes 
of the fifteenth century. It is the most human, intimate, 
loving work that Wagner ever penned. Its score, its 
book embalms the rich heart of Germany. It isGermany, 
with all its love, faith, trust, hope, charity, stupidity, nar- 
rowness, pedantry, clumsy humor and good fellowship. 
And about it all hovers the romance, the intense sentiment 
of Germany, the land where even the moon looks lovelier 
to lovers and the beer is brewed so beautifully. Die 
Meistersinger is for the people ; it smells of the rank soil. 
It is the song of the glorified proletariat, and it will be ap- 
preciated much more at the end of the twentieth century 
than itis now. Wagner's name is not writ in water. 

This was the cast of last Monday night : 











DNs scnxsdcavackibbintvantecaktehcdsbibesen vebsandeiseds Johanna Gadski 
TDR. cascgcendtscce ‘ecadepadunes gutneenvacevcosaneen Marie Maurer 
WUNUR VOU NIUMNE 6 6oncsinccbdancvecvcaseecccstes Nicolaus Rothmitihl 
PNG icin badaveccdecavcecstecnvethetstevesessctganete Emil Fischer 
POTENT ET TOP TST TT TTT TT ret yr eT Tree Conrad Behrens 
Beckmesser Rudolph Oberhauser 
DAR ccccccccesccccsccncosovecsscce sucageotcosscossceuensedé Paul Lange 
PN p vadbe 262030 vesdécevensésunsvactecvvasntdrsckieneaarn Emil Senger 
Dv cssccvcrccccesesctscdccsendvnncerevasecsbasecgnee seein H. Bromberg 
PONG ic vc vedesesccessesvodscscedatede dose datvuseseusé A. Lellmann 
PIS Sn. cn ncnadineednhiensnndes Uenenpuncescaccenmpiad J. F. Thomson 
eB Bink nk siebsovunceuscdncnedbtsbdesevosiveterscsesesnsepeeeneen H. Ullrichs 
NE civ ccdivasiasceesssbvdceusecececesonteneseadsaal Hans Goettich 
BEE cnonsacdescoscentenccebsebonctecabcasvoiespacesstedl William Bartels 
PUB cc cvcddaccvccesccssesecgbencoesevevcesecsucose sevensee H. Neumann 


It was most emphatically Emil Fischer's night. He has 
been identified with the part of Sachs for a decade, and 
artistically his stature was many cubits higher than the 
rest of the cast. The cobbler-poet is after allthe protag- 
onist of this gallery of Nuremberg dramatic portraits. 
Fischer's impersonation is clear cut as a cameo, but mel- 
lowed by time and usance, and infinitely sympathetic. In 
makeup he is almost perfection. His soliloquy in the 
second act was most artistically delivered, and the scene 
with Beckmesser overflowing with humor. In the famous 


nified, commanding. With this solitary exception, the de- 

tails of the performance must be grouped as a series of im- 
pressions, for Rothmiihl’s Walther was not sufficiently 
differentiated from his other Wagner portraitures to call for 
especial remark. He was certainly not graceful, but he 
sang agreeably, being more successful with Am Stillen 
Herd than with the Fanget An. He sang with fervor and 
dressed the part with abominable taste, more particularly 
as to colors. He did not efface recollections of Albert Stritt, 
Alvary or Jean de Reszké. 

Gadski’s Eva was a creditable undertaking marred by a 
lack of distinction and a certain childishness in act second. 
In the third act she sang very well indeed. Pogner was 
not impressive, and the Anrede was pointless. The Beck- 
messer was very bad. He lacked gall, bitterness, acerbity, 
and did not sing sourly enough. The makeup was poor 
and suggested a bloated Hans Von Biilow. Dr. Basch was 
the best Beckmesser we have ever had here, and Carbone 
last year far outstripped Oberhauser in portraying the 
angels ot the crusty old Marker’s character. David was 
very Teutonic as to appearance, capered about very gaily 
with the apprentices, who were unusually frisky. M/agda- 
lena and Kothner were not well placed before us. The 
quintet was sung in tune and the last scene was full of 
humor and Germanic jollity. One tailor in particular 
caught the eye of the house with his snip-like dancing ; in- 
deed, the whole scene was played with much fidelity and 
care. 

The prelude was not done justice to, and:the stage was 
too well lighted in the second act. Unless Beckmesser 
was sadly myopic he surely would have descried the lovers. 
The moon was a bar behind time, and the watchman’s 
voice sounds too young. The quarrel scene lacked life, 
and just here the stage management was faulty. But it 
was a good, honest performance, and it gave great pleasure 
to avery large house. Mr. Damrosch was called out with 
his artists, and right well he deserved the warm applause 
which saluted his appearance. The orchestra was in good 
trim, the wood being very effective, and the horn player, 
Mr. Xaver Reiter, played as no one in the land can play on 
his golden throated instrument. Here is the scheme for 
remainder of the week : 

Wednesday evening, Die Walkiire: Marie Brema, Rosa 
Sucher, Marie Maurer, Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Emil Fischer, 
Conrad Behrens. Friday evening, Die Meistersinger : 
Johanna Gadski, Marie Maurer, Nicolaus Rothmiihl, Emil 
Fischer, Conrad Behrens, Rudolph Oberhauser, Paul Lange, 
Emil Senger. Saturday matinée, Tristan and Isolde: 
Rosa Sucher, Marie Brema, Max Alvary, Franz Schwarz, 
C. H. Clarke, Rudolph Oberhauser, Emil Fischer, and on 
Thursday evening a grand testimonial performance will be 
given of Siegfried, in honor of the 100th appearance of 
Max Alvary as Siegfried. Mr. Alvary created the rdle of 
Sieg fried on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
November 9, 1887. 


Rose and Ottilie Sutro. 

HE talented sisters Rose and Ottilie Sutro have 

added new laurel leaves to the wreath which art 
wove for them during their winter season in this country. 
The Baltimore papers have great praise for their work in 
the last Peabody rehearsal and concert on March 8 and 9. 
The unusual occurrence of almost every seat in the concert hall be- 
ing occupied characterized the fourth and last Peabody public re- 
hearsal given yesterday afternoon. Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro, 
the finished ensemble artists, proved the magnet that drew such a 
splendid audience. The fact that two famous Baltimoreans were to 
give a performance under the auspices of a local institution excited 
no little enthusiasm among those who take a pride in the musical do- 
ings of this city, and in their work yesterday afternoon the young 
ladies repeated the artistic triumph achieved upon the occasion of 
their initial recital here at the Music Hall.—Morning Herald. 


The public rehearsal for the last Peabody symphony concert was 
noteworthy for several reasons, most important of which was the 
first appearance at the institute of the Misses Sutro, and also their 
first performance with orchestra in Baltimore. The merit of these 
talented young ensemble pianists was so well known, either by hear- 
say or hearing, to the audience, that their success, great as it was, 
was fully expected and assured beforehand. 

The selection of Bach’s piano concerto in C major, for two pianos 
and orchestra, was a remarkably happy one, perfectly suited in the 
dignity and purity of its treatment to the clear, straightforward and 
artistic style which characterizes the playing of the sisters. Because 
of this chaste and unsensational character of the music, perfection in 
its interpretation was the more needed and the success of its fitting 
presentation a success indeed. Aside from the faultlessness of the 
ensemble, the perfect sympathy which bound the two playersin a 
common purpose and feeling, there was also a refinement of con- 
ception, a simplicity of expression that bespoke musicianship even 
more forcibly than the rhythmical accord and the excellence of 
technical performance. 

At their second appearance they played, with fine comprehension 
of its beauty, the Saint-Saéns variations in E flat major, composed 
on a theme from Beethoven’s sonata op. 31, No. 3. The audience 
enthusiastically applauded and encored the sisters, who were many 
times recalled to the stage.—Sun. 


They make no mistake who attribute the large audience at the 
Peabody rehearsal as an ovation for the sister artists Sutro, who 
delighted the hearers by their brilliant ensemble playing. It is 
quite certain that every seat will be sold for the concert to-night to 
greet Rose and Ottilie Sutro. The audience had a rich reward in 
listening to the fine, technical, pure playing, which seemed to come 
from the souls of the artists, whose selections were encored by deter- 








in circulation, with a marked feeling of warmth. 


monologue in the next act he was at his best, tender, dig-| 





mined applause.— Deutsche Correspondent, 
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B’ special arrangement made with THe Musicat Courter, HENRY WOLFSOHN 

will have each week a page devoted to matters of interest in the musical world 
appertaining principally to the artists under his direct management, not however, 
excluding others. This is an important move, as by an agreement with a syndicate of 
the leading papers in the United States these notices will be copied simultaneously in the 
Sunday editions of the large newspapers in all parts of the country, as their musical 
editors will have Tne Musicat Courter sent to them everyweek, calling special attention 
to the musical items. They will also be mailed weekly to all the Conductors, Musical 
Societies and Music Festival Committees. This will afford an opportunity to our best 
artists to gain publicity in the right direction, these notices being circulated through a 


news medium having the largest circulation of any musical paper in the world. 


HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 





Joseffy has decided not to appear any more| tus Harris’ company in London in early June. 
this season, but has made positive arrangements | The fair artist does not expect to return next 
to play in thirty or thirty-five orchestral con- | year. 


‘erts this coming season, beginning in October. 3 ; 7 
: é - ee Gustav Hinrichs will have a short spring 
He will, however, not appearin New York before 5 ; —— a 

: ; season and a long fall season with his English 
January, 1896. The great artist will be heard , : ; : 
: : : Opera Company. He will play in Baltimore, 
in the Brahms concerto, the same with which he] : ; 
Washington and Boston and later on in Phila- 


made his r’entrée in the artistic world some . ; : : 
delphia. In the latter city his company will be 


weeks ago in Chicago, with the Thomas Orches- : hep 
xiad! isn heard in the Park Theatre. Among the princi- 

tra, and with which he had such a remarkable i ae 
; pal artists thus far engaged are: Mesdames Van 
success, having had over twenty recalls. he di 3 : i ‘ 
‘ Cauteren, Koert, French and Fleming, and 

Scere . > Sn > « Naty . Tiwic ; 

Zelie De Lussan has concluded to remain in| Messrs. Del Papa, Michelena, Gaynor, Viviani 


this country during May to sing in a number of and Campanari. Mr. Hinrichs will again pro- 


concerts and musical festivals. She will also ap- duce a number of novelties. 


pear in a number of the larger cities in Canada,| Lizzie Macnichol has had a most brilliant 








written the part especially for her. Her mag- 


nificent voice and personal attractiveness place 













































her in the front rank of comic opera prima don- 
nas. She has not formed any plans for the 
summer, but has received a number of excellent 


offers from different managers. 


G. W. Ferguson has returned tothe city from 
his Western trip, having sung with the St. Louis 
Oratorio Society and the Apollos in Chicago. 
He will sing with the Troy Choral and the 
Brooklyn Art Society the latter part of _this 
month and with the New York Arion Society 


in April. 


Julie L. Wyman will sing in Hartford on 
March 20 in Ethelbert Nevins’ piano recital. 
After her engagements in the different musical 
festivals in April and May she will return to 
Europe, and next year will sing in opera only, 


having had an offer to sing in Marseilles, 


Campanari will be the leading star of Gustav 
Hinrichs’ Opera Company this spring. The 
artist had a phenomenal success in Boston with 
the Abbey & Grau Opera Company, the entire 
press pronouncing him one of the finest bari- 
tones of the present day. He has a number of 
offers for next season, but has not as yet ac- 


cepted any. 


Adele Aus der Ohe will play two concerts 
with the Thomas Orchestra in Pittsburg the end 
of this month. She will then return here to play 
in the Philharmonic and then give her recitals 


in New York and Boston. 


Eleanor Meridith has accepted the position 
as leading soprano of the Temple. She will sing 


in Cincinnati in the beginning of April. 


Wm. H. Rieger was one of the artists who 
appeared in the memorable Providence concert 
last week—memorable for the non-appearance 
of Nordica and the triumph of Emma Juch. 
Rieger as usual electrified the audience. The 
Providence /ourna/ the next day had the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks: 

That golden voiced singer Rieger was heard with the 
same p’easure that ever goes hand in hand with his appear- 
ance on our stage. Modest, unpretentious, always the 
same, the best tenor in America—who can dispute his 


claim to the title? 


Effie Stewart created the soprano part in 
Hoftman’s Editha in St. Louis and scored a de- 
cided success. Regarding her appearance in the 
Cincinnati orchestral concerts, the Zuxguirer 
remarked : 

Miss Effie Stewart, dramatic soprano, proved herself 
altogether one of the mo. t acceptable soloists of the entire 
season. Her conception of the aria from Massenet’s Le 
Cid was intensely musical, her delivery was impassioned 
and thoroughly artistic. Her voice is a powertul meizo 
soprano, of pure intonation, fresh and under excellent 
control. Her songs by Herbert Bunning were very enjoy- 
able. Her encores were: What Does Little Birdie Say 

by Mackenzie, and Meenie by Stell. Miss Stewart has 


been re-engaged for next Sunday. 








and returning to Europe appear with Sir Augus-| success in Rob Roy, Mr. De Koven having 


The next issue will bring a list of the principal Musical Festivals this spring. The com- 

mittees of arrangements will please send any information as to details and other particulars to 
HENRY WOLFSOHN, 

131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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This Paper has the Largest 


Guaranteed Circulation of any Journal in the Music Trade. 





NOTICE. 
= a . 
New subscribers to insure prompt de- 
livery of THE MUSICAL COURIER should 
the of their subscription 


remit amount 


with the order. 


BACK NUMBERS. 


I¢ is not always possible to fill orders for 
back numbers of THE MUSICAL COU- 
RIER upon the day of their receipt, because 
in many instances the edition is entirely 
out, and it is necessary to wait for such re- 
turns as may come from the distributing 
agencies. Each order is entered in its turn 
and filled in its turn, but delays are at times 


unavoidable. 


NOTICE. 
:- 

THE MUSICAL COURIER does 
with any other publication, and ail represen- 
tations of that nature are without authority 
from The Musical Courier Company. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER does not have 
any free list, and its complement of exchanges 
has assumed such proportions that it is im- 
possible to make any additions thereto. 


M*< 


for home next Wednesday. 
excellent health. 


not club 


GEORGE W. TEWKSBURY, of the Chicago 
Cottage Organ Company, will sa‘l from Europe 
He is reported to be in 


Ke 


R. DAVID E. McKEE is breaking the retail 
M salesman’s record with the work he is doing at 
the warerooms of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
Boston. Heisa great floorsalesman and is a remark- 
able piano man. 

wee 


_ 


HE pianos manufactured by Roenisch, of Dresden, 
T exhibited at the exposition of Bucharest, re- 
ceived the highest prize, a gold medal, the instru- 
ment itself being subsequently bought by the poetess 
queen, Carmen Silva. 

= 

HE Gordon piano is manufactured by Hamilton S 
T Gordon, who makes that and no other piano. 
Gordon is on the nameboard and Mr. Gordon's name 
is cast in each and everyiron plate. It isa straight- 
forward, legitimate piano that appeals to the trade 
and the purchaser on the strength of its merit. 


<s+2 


NE of the greatest and most complete piano fac. 
tories will be finished about May 1—one of the 
greatest on this continent. Whose? That of Geo. P. 


Bent, of Chicago. When Mr. Bent gets into that 


factory, and when he gets the mechanism into proper 
running order, just please begin to observe how 
things will move in the piano line, 


are authorized to positively deny that the 


W E 


Sterling Company, of Derby, Conn., will 
manufacture its own actions for its pianos. 
= 


T would not surprise THE MusiIcaL Courier if the 
Summy-Chickering combination, of Chicago, en- 
gages as its leading salesman Mr. E. B. Wood, of 
Geo, H. Champlin & Co., of Boston. 
or 
HE “Symphony” will now be represented ina very 
active fashion on the Pacific Coast since Sher- 
man, Clay & Co. have assumed the representation. 
The same thing applies to Indiana, for which State 
Emil Wulschner & Son now control that attractive 
instrument. 
ae 
R. P. H. POWERS, of the Emerson Piano Com- 
M pany, is enjoying himself at Pass Christian, 
Miss., where he arrived late last week. Mr. Powers 
has been doing a great deal of work the past season, 
and he feels the need of rest, especially during this 
month of March, when the cold blasts of wind sweep 
up from Boston bay. 


HERE was quite a number of Boston music trade 
men in New York last week, as witness the 
following roll: Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Briggs 
Piano Company ; Mr. David McKee and Mr. Geo. B. 
Kelly, of the Mason & Hamlin Company ; Mr. Willard 
Vose, of Vose & Sons Piano Company ; Mr. P. H. 
Powers, of the Emerson Piano Company, and Mr. O. 
Sunstrom, of the Holian Organ Company. 
oF 
ERE is a story illustrating the element of grati- 
H tude that is in Mr, Otto Wissner’s composition. 
It leaked out this week. Mr. Wissner was much 
attached to the late Mark Mayer, an old employee, 
and who wa: one of the best retail salesmen in this 
vicinity. When Mr. Mayer died it was found that he 
did not leave his wife in good circumstances. She 
needed help, and Mr. Wissner promptly told his 
cashier to keep Mr. Mayer's name on the pay roll for 
ayear. A deed of this kind is pleasant to record. 
+> 
T is the opinion of this paper that the Chicago 
] trade publication which on Saturday last stated 
that the elevated loop would occupy Wabash avenue 
is about correct. There seems hardly any possibility 
at hand to prevent this. While the elevated railroad 
would in all probability prove as beneficial to Wabash 
avenue as it did to Sixth avenue in this city, it is an 
open question whether the running of these trains 


would not prove a serious nuisance to musical estab- 
lishments where instruments are played constantly. 


or 
E are glad to be able to record that the plans of 
W Mr. C. A. Hyde have taken definite form by 
his acquisition of the plant of Norris & Fletcher, of 
30ston, which we understand means the good will, 
the valuable scales, such stock and material as they 
have on hand, and thelease of their premises. 

As we understand it, Mr. Fletcher will retire from 
the business and Mr. A. F. Norris will become super- 
intendent of the factory and vice-president of the 
company of which Mr. Hyde will be president. 

Itis their intention to manufacture in Boston at 





the old Norris & Fletcher factory in order that they 





may be able to immediately place goods upon the 
market. It can of course be done from an estab- 
lished plant more quickly and more readily than 
would be possible in a new building, which they will 
subsequently occupy in Chicago. 

The new concern will probably be known as Norris 
& Hyde, and, as previously stated by us, will be 
backed by ample capital, which, coupled with Mr. 
Hyde’s long and varied experience as a salesman and 
the well-known abilities of Mr. Norris as an expert 
piano maker, should insure the success of the com- 
pany from the start. 

or 

N answer to a communication addressed to Emil 
Wulschner & Son, of Indianapolis, Ind., asking if 
they were about to engage in piano making, they 
reply that while they thought seriously of the matter 
a short while ago they are now too busily engaged in 
fitting up their new store to give attention to the 

project for the present. 

T is a safe proposition that not one of the many 

rumors about Smith & Nixon constantly being 
published in the small music trade papers concern- 
ing their factory or their general movements is cor- 
rect. Smith & Nixon do not deal in rumors, but 
when they have consummated any plan which con- 
cerns the public or the trade they make announce- 
ment of it in positive terms. 


Ke 
HE old question of taxing outside salesmen has 
again appeared in the State of Virginia, where 
the tax has been fixed, as we understand it, at $30 
per year or any portion thereof. This means that 
any traveling salesman, whether dealing in a whole- 
sale way or retailing, is subject to fine unless he pays 
this tax, which has been declared unconstitutional in 
other States and which has been recently beaten by 
Mr. C. A. Ahlstrom, the piano maker, of Jamestown, 
who compelled the officials of McKeon County, 
Pa., to refund the amounts he had paid and to 
apologize. 
+2 

T has been the pleasure of THE MUSICAL COURIER 
many times torecord numerous triumphsin piano 
making by Hazelton Brothers ; but in no instance has 
there been shown more progress than is witnessed in 
the new styles now going to dealers from this old and 

well-known house. 

For years the name of Hazelton has been associ- 
ated with artistic goods, the_veneer work of the Ha- 
zelton Brothers being something remarkable. Now 
this firm comes to the front with several advanced 
ideas in case designing, and every specimen so far 
seen is more handsome than its predecessors. 








Chicago by Wire. 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE MUSICAL ac | 
March 19, 1895. 


HE license to incorporate Norris & Hyde is pub- 
lished. Capital, $100,000. Incorporators, C, A. Hyde, 
J. C. Hanauer and H. G. Niles, Jr. 
[Particulars of the Norris & Hyde Company will be found 
in another part of this issue. | 





It is reported from Chesterton, Ind., that C. O. Hillstrom 
is adjudged of unsound mind and that a guardian will be 
appointed. 
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COL. WILLIAM MOORE. 


— 7 


His Death and Funeral. 


ACTION OF THE TRADE. 
Future of the Everett Piano. 


T was on the afternoon of February 21 that THE 
MUSICAL COURIER called at the office of the Everett 
Piano Company in Boston and was told that Col. Will- 
iam Moore had gone down-town and would return 
shortly. Instead of returning to his office he went to 
his home in Walpole and never left it again. He was 
attacked by pleurisy fever, and after an illness of a 
fortnight and a rally a relapse took place on the 
evening of Tuesday, March 12, and the following 
Wednesday morning, March 13, he breathed his last. 
William Moore was one of those men who drifted 
into the piano business. He was by nature an execu- 
tive force and a remarkable disciplinarian, the latter 
faculty coming to him through his experiences in the 
army, for he was a member of the Sixty-second New§ 
York Regiment on the day Fort Sumter was fired 
upon, and he occupied important positions in several 
campaigns under Gen. George T. McClellan. 

He was born in England in 1835 and was in his 
sixtieth year, although neither his appearance, his 
carriage, his demeanor nor his activity would have be- 
trayed the fact that he had reached three score. Nor 
could it have been seen from any outward manifesta- 
tion that he had undergone the severe campaigns of 
Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Fair Oaks, the Second 
Bull Run, Antietam, Mine Run, Fredericksburg, Get- 
tysburg, Cold Harbor, the Wilderness and Peters- 
burg. He had a tremendous constitution, which en- 
abled him to undergo all the hardships, beginning 
with that which a private is sujected to and ending 
with an officer of rank and sublimated by a severe 
wound received in battle. 

At the end of the sixties Colonel Moore became in- 
terested in the business of William P. Emerson, who be- 
gan piano manufacturing in Boston in 1849, and at the 
death of Mr. Emerson, Moore assumed virtual control 
of that business, which he increased to an enormous 
extent. The history of the transactions that led to 
the sale of these interests which he owned to the 
present owners of the Emerson Piano Company is 
of no moment in this sketch. After selling out in 
1880 he removed to Colorado and engaged in mining, 
He was elected mayor of Idaho City and political 
honors of various kinds were showered upon him. 
His taste, however, for a more cultured life led him 
back to the East, and ten years ago he became inter- 
ested in a new instrument put upon the market called 
the Everett, from which developed the Everett Piano 
Company of the present day, which is now blended 
with that large organization known as the John 
Church Company. 

The real and genuine renown that has come to 
William Moore and his name dates from the time 
that he made of the Everett piano the remarkable in- 
dustrial and commercial success with which that 
instrument has been identified. Allied with the late 
John Church, William Moore succeeded in erecting 
one of the leading piano industries of the Union, and 
we doubt if there was another man upon whom were 
showered greater tributes of praise for factory organ- 
ization, industrial discipline, handling of men and the 
successful solution of manufacturing problems than 
fell to the share of this man. It was deemed neces- 
sary in the latter days for piano men to make pilgrim- 
ages to the factory of the Everett Piano Company in 
order to study and learn the latest and most modern 
methods for the speedy and at the same time judicious 
management of a piano manufacturing institution, 
and it seems that most active piano men have had 
their names registered upon the great book which he 
opened for the purpose of giving a living evidence of 
the quality and the grade and the character of the 
visitors that called at that establishment. 

In the town of Walpole he was the leading citizen, 
and his word was decisive. In politics he was a 
Democrat, and as such he was elected in 1893 as a 


Legislature. He served on several important com- 
mittees, and could have been re-elected at any time 
after the conclusion of his term. He was also a mem- 
ber of the staff of Governor Russell, a member of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and a member of the 
Loyal Legion. 

The deceased left a widow, a married daughter by 
his first wife and a young daughter and son by his 
second wife. His family inherits a competency in 
addition to a beautiful estate at Walpole. 

The personal traits of Colonel Moore were those of 
a man of strong philanthropic tendencies, powerful 
will, acertain stubborn nature, insisting upon those 
rights which he deemed were just, and an ability to 
create a large circle of firm friends. He was an in- 
domitable worker and a peerless character, and a 
man who insisted that everyone who co-operated 
with him should earn his livelihood on the same basis 
that he was earning his own. The drone, the lazy 








COL. WILLIAM MOORE. 


man, the indifferent workman, the slovenly employé 
were not tolerated by him. He wanted system, 
method and principle in all his work, and he insisted 
that these features of life should penetrate through- 
out those spheres which his activities controlled. At 
the same time he was kind and generous, and when 
it came to a point at issue he was surprisingly liberal 
—in fact, overwhelmingly liberal. No appeal that was 
based upon justice ever met with a refusal from him. 
In the piano trade competition frequently is unjust 
in its estimates, but those who knew all the situations 
from an objective side, and who knew this man, will 
concur in our estimate. It may be possible that his 
death was hastened by the accident of disease, but 
we must not forget that no human frame can endure 
the inroads of the early military life of Colonel 
Moore and the subsequent intense application to his 
work without succumbing to some extent to the same. 


Resolutions. 


The large force of employés of the Everett Piano 
Company on receiving the news of the death of 
Colonel Moore assembled at the factory and passed 
the following resolutions : 


WHEREAS, It has pleased Almighty God to remove from our midst 
our late employer, Col. William Moore, 

Resolved, That in him we have lost a kind friend, social companion 
and benefactor. 

Resolved, That we tender to the bereaved widow and family our 
heartfelt sympathy ; that a copy of these resolutions be printed, and 
that they besent to the bereaved widow and family. 


Boston Trade Meeting. 

A meeting of the piano manufacturers and dealers 
was held at the warerooms of C. C. Harvey & Co. 
Friday, March 15, at 12 o'clock, to take action in re- 
gard to the death of Colonel Moore. 

George H. Chickering presided as chairman and 
Henry F. Miller was chosen secretary. Mr. Chicker 
ing read a letter from James W. Vose, who said that, 
Willard A. Vose being in New York and Mr. Guilford 





member of the lower house of the Massachusetts 





sented at the meeting. Mr. Chickering then made 
some remarks about Colonel Moore, his loss to the 
trade and community. Continuing, he said that up 
to this time the only meetings of the piano trade 
have been for the purpose of passing resolutions 
upon the death of some member, and the proposed 
social meeting had been postponed on account of the 
sad death of Colonel Moore. 

Mr. Chickering asked what the gentlemen present 
thought had better be done. 

Mr. E. N. Kimball suggested a committee to draft 
resolutions, also a committee to attend the funeral. 
Mr. George H. Chickering, Mr. C. C. Briggs, Sr., and 
Mr. Henry F. Miller were appointed the committee 
on resolutions. They withdrew to another room. 
When they returned Mr. Miller read the following 
resolutions : 


We the manufacturers and dealers of Boston and vicinity in public 
meeting assembled desire to express our sense of substantial loss in 
the death of our distinguished associate, Col. Wm. Moore, of Wal- 
pole. 

While we feel that the Divine law suffers no infraction by the sev- 
erance of earthly ties, we sincerely lament the death of him whom we 
so truly honor and respect. 

In his departure we lose a citizen whose life exemplified public 
zeal, patriotic ardor, business grasp and private worth. 

We tender tothe family su sadly bereaved our warmest sympathy 
in this their time of grief and bitter trial. May the God of all grace 
comfort them and bring to their lives the solace of divine love and 
tenderness ! 

We desire the secretary of this meeting to forward to the family of 
the deceased this expression of our feelings and to furnish the same 
for publication in the daily press. 


The committee to attend the funeral was then 


named : 

O. A. Kimball, : - i 

J. Gramer, . Emerson Piano Comany. 
Geo. H. Champlin, 

C. S. Norris, . . Geo. H. Champlin & Co. 
E. B. Wood, 

Charles E. Bourne, . Wm. Bourne & Son. 

E. W. Davis, Hallet & Davis Company. 


S. A. Gould, 

H. Bassford, 

Alex. Steinert, , 
Geo. H. Chickering, . 
C. C. Briggs, Sr., 


Henry F. Miller, , 


. Estey Company. 

Mason & Hamlin Company. 
. M. Steinert & Sons Company. 

Chickering & Sons. 

. Briggs Piano Company. 

Henry F. Miller Piano Com- 

pany. 

It was suggested by Alexander Steinert that a 
floral tribute be sent from the trade, and he together 
with Henry F. Miller was appointed to select the 
same and haveit sent to the family. 

The firm of George H. Champlin & Co. sent a 
handsome piece of flowers in the shape of a grand 
piano to Mrs. Moore. 

A fine portrait of Colonel Moore, painted by Gau- 
gengigl, the property of the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany, was hung in the room where the meeting took 
place. 

In addition to the above the following gentleman 
were also present : 


E. N. Kimball, James W. Cheney, 


George T. McLaughlin, C. C. Harvey, 
John A. McLaughlin, G. U. Getchell, 
S. A. Gould. 


The Funeral. 

The funeral obsequies were set for Saturday after- 
noon, March 16, and although Colonel Moore was a 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Wal- 
pole, the Unitarian Church was selected on account 
of its size, as it was known that a large throng would 
be present. Soon after 1 o'clock a large concourse of 
citizens began to gather around the church, and when 
the coffin and remains were brought in every seat and 
all the standing room were occupied. The remains 
was incased in a magnificent casket, which, when 
placed before the pulpit, was found surrounded by 
an enormous mass of floral tributes sent in great 
variety by the Boston piano trade, the employés of 
the Everett Piano Company, the employés of the 
Harvard Piano Company, the firm of Geo. H. Champ- 


lin Co., members of the Grand Army and by per- 
sonal friends. 
The ritual of the Episcopal Church was read by 


the Rev. Dr. Charles D. Barnes, and a male quartet, 
consisting of Clarence E. Hay, C. J. Buffum, Herbert 
Johnson and D. M. Babcock, sang the hymns and 
chants during the service. After the ritual Dr, 
Barnes delivered the following eulogy : 


Before this body, which so fitly tabernacled the manly spirit 
of our departed friend, is borne to its final resting place in the 
bosom of its mother earth, I pause in this burial service to speak 
a few words concerning him whose unexpected and, it seems to 
us, untimely death we all sorely lament, and whose memory will 
always be tenderly cherished by those so fortunate as to have 
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Rev. R. W. Savage, of the Unitarian Church, fol- 
lowed with an extemporaneous address, 

The pall bearers were Messrs. John Schul, F, Bam- 
berg, W. J. Larkin, S. Seeley, G. R. Oliver and H. B. 
Cotton. 

The following delegations from the various piano 
factories of Boston were present : 

CHICKERING DELEGATION. 

Mr. George H. Chickering. 

EMERSON DELEGATION. 
Mr. O. A. Kimball, Mr. Jos. Gramer, 
Mr. John Henry Gramer, Mr. Edward Gramer, 
Mr. E. A. Grimm, Mr. Wm. Hall, 

Mr. Edwin S. Gibbs. 

BRIGGS DELEGATION. 
Mr. C. C. Briggs, Jr., Mr. F. D. Irish, 
Mr. O. J. Neff, Mr. J. T. Neff. 


CHAMPLIN DELEGATION 


Mr. C. S. Norris, Mr. E. H. Wood, 
Mr. George Fenner. 
BOURNE DELEGATION, 
Mr. C. F. Bourne. 
MILLER DELEGATION. 
Mr. Edwin C. Miller. 
HALLET & DAvis DELEGATION, 
Mr. E. W. Davis. 
JOHN CHURCH AND EVERETT DELEGATIONS, 
Mr. Frank A. Lee, Mr. E. V. Church, 


Mr. Gilbert H. Cummings, Mr. Neal McGaffaghan, 
and 200 employés of the Everett Company piano 
factory. 

Among the members of the piano and allied in- 
dustries there were present the following gentlemen : 

Mr. E. P. Otis. 

Mr. W. Ridland. 

Mr. George W. Seaverns and Mr. Frank Seaverns, 
of the Seaverns Piano Action Company. 

Mr. E. Lagerquist. 

Mr. George H. Hartshorne. 

Mr. G. U. Getchell. 

Mr. Daniel F. Treacy, of the Davenport & Treacy 
Company, New York. 

Mr. L. Cavalli, of Alfred Dolge & Son, New York. 

Mr. Crawford Cheney, of the Comstock, Cheney 
Company, Ivoryton, Conn. 

Ex-Gov. William E. Russell of Massachusetts was 
one of the chief mourners. 

The musical press was represented by Mrs. A. T. 
King, the Boston representative of THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER and Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg. 

The interment took place immediately after the 
services of the church. 

A Question of the Future. 

It is very naturally felt that the loss to the Everett 
Piano Company and to the John Church Company 
occasioned by the death of Colonel Moore 1s a severe 
one. It will be a difficult thing under any circum- 
stances to fill the vacancy left by the demise of such 
a man. 
30th Mr. Frank A. Lee and Mr. E. V. Church will 
remain for a few days in Boston. Mr. Church will re- 
turn to Chicago, but Mr. Lee will probably after a 
quick trip to Cincinnati bring his family to Boston 
and remain there for a month or two or three until 
matters have been thoroughly adjusted. 

For the information of the trade at large we give 
the names of the officers and directors of the John 
Church Company as recently elected at the annual 
meeting : 

Directors. 
Frank A. Lee, Edward Rawson, A. Howard Hinkle, 
William N. Hobart, E. V. Church and Col. Wm. 
Moore. There will be no necessity to supply the 
place of director made vacant by the death of Colonel 
The officers of the company are: President 
and General Manager, Frank A. Lee ; vice-president, 
Edward Rawson; treasurer, A. Howard Hinkle; 
secretary, John W. Miller; Assistant General Man 
ager Geo. P. Handy. 
It is doubtful whether any piano manufactur- 
ing institution has ever grown so rapidly as the 
Everett Piano Company, both in the quantity of in- 
struments produced and in the general impression 
the instrument has managed to create in the trade. 
In any calculations regarding the piano business and 
its future, in any calculations upon the developing 
features of the business, the Everett piano cannot be 
ignored. While much of this, and probably the most 
of it, can be attributed to Colonel Moore’s remarkable 
executive abilities, so far as the actual production of 
the instrument is concerned, the handling of it, the 
placing of it, its general distribution and the general 
character and tone it conveys must be attributed to 
the factors that stood behind the instrument—the 
John Church Company, of Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Weare not now discussing grade or quality or relative 
position ; it is a question of trade problems and the 
disposition of a great trade product. With the most 
consummate skill and with a thorough knowledge of 
all the conditions that are prevailing in the piano 
business as they have cropped up before and since 
the panic year, the John Church Company has been 
able to manufacture and place an enormous output 
of Everett pianos. It therefore appears to us that 
the same skill will be brought to bear in the selection 
of a proper successor to Colonel Moore for the con- 


Moore. 





Mason & HAMLIN DELEGATION. 
Mr. Henry Bassford. 
VosE DELEGATION. 
Irving Vose. 





tinuation of those technical labors that are necessary 
for the manufacture of such a piano as the Everett. 
Such a man, as a matter of course, will be found, and 
in the meantime the world at large will find no 


change in the character of the instrument nor in the 
manner of controlling its destinies. 

It must be remembered that the John Church Com- 
pany, which is a vast institution, conducts its affairs 
on principle, and that this underlying principle can- 
not be affected one way or another by such a bereave- 
ment as the death of one of its prominent members. 

The factory is in really magnificent shape, and one 
of the greatest tributes that can be paid to the de- 
ceased is to say that his skill left it in such a condi- 
tion that the operations can continue for the time 
being automatically; that his mechanism will con- 
tinue to operate without friction. All the workmen 
in the various departments were on hand on Monday 
morning at 7 o'clock and the factory was running as 
usual. 


A RAT 
PACIFIC COAST PRICES. 
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INCE right and wrong are but relative qualities, 
being adjustable to each man's conscience or 
lack of it, except where an action is so grossly at 
variance with whatever standard of ethics has been 
fixed among the majority of any community, it is 
likely that the many methods resorted to by men 
whose chief object in life is to sell pianos must not 
be measured by too rigid arule. But when we see a 
concern like one in Seattle, Wash., using the columns 
of the local papers, among them the /ost-/ntelligencer, 
to create an entirely erroneous impression regarding 
the piano business of the far Northwest, it is neces- 
sary that attention should be called to the matter by 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, as the champion of what is 
right and fair and square in the music business. 

It is also worth while in passing to deplore the fact 
that the daily papersin such towns as Seattle will pub- 
lish as matter of news or as editorial opinion articles 
like the one now before us, and articles like that pub- 
lished rec2ntly in the Pittsburg, Pa., Post, to which 
attention was called last week. If one will look care- 
fully over the pages of such a paper as the Seattle 
Post-[ntelligencer, he will see that the editor is careful 
to insist that more or less unqualified indorsements of 
patent medicines and quack nostrums are displayed 
so as to be unmistakably advertisements, or if they 
be not so displayed, that they be signed in order to 
relieve himself and his paper from responsibility for 
their utterance. 

Yet in the same paper we find an article for which 
the paper is responsible, because of the prominence 
given it and because of its typographical appearance, 
in which the editor of the Post-/ntelligencer is made to 
say to his readers that a personin Seattle who has 
purchased a piano within the last few years from one 
of the local dealers has been obliged to pay : 

The manufacturer’s profit 


1. 
2. The San Francisco dealer's profit. 
3. The Seattle, Tacoma, or Portland dealer’s profit. 


Anyone who knows more than the editor of the 
Post-/ntelligencer does of the music trade conditions in 
the far Northwest, and the average piano man does, 
knows that this is not a true statement of the facts, 
because there are now and have been for yearsa 
goodly number of dealers in the towns mentioned 
who have dealt directly with Eastern manufacturers 
—that is, manufacturers located on the Atlantic sea- 
board and throughout the middle West—and were in 
consequence able to give their customers every bene- 
fit of price. Besides this the competition in that sec- 
tion of the country has been so fierce that the prices 
realized for pianos of standard makes have been in 
many instances considerably lower than the same in- 
struments would normally bring in New York or 
Boston or Philadelphia—always allowing for extor- 
tionate freight rates that have been the bane of the 
Pacific Coast piano trade. 

How can the Post-/ntelligencer, a paperin which it is 
fair to assume thousands of dollars have been spent 
by local music men, afford to come forth with a state- 
ment so misleading and so well calculated to create 
dissatisfaction among the purchasers of pianos who 
did not wait for this new concern to start in to revo- 
lutionize the piano business—particularly when this 
dissatisfaction will chiefly prevail among the majority 
of those purchasers who have bought instruments on 
the instalment plan? How can the various local deal- 








ers afford to give further patronage to a paper which 
is so reckless with whatever power it may have to 
sway public opinion? 

Be it understood that we are not adversely criticis- 
ing the concern which is clever enough to thus push 
itself to the front; on the contrary, we must admit 
that a too large part of the enterprise shown by 
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active dealers in places like Seattle results in 
selling pianos; but we should like to know what 
the old-time dealers in Seatlle, Tacoma, Portland, 
Olympia, Whatcom and other towns in that part of 
the country are going to do about this condition 
of affairs? And, too, what are the San Francisco 
houses that operate branches in any one of these 
places going to do in the face of this denunciation of 
their methods? 

Probably even so astute a man as the editor of the 
Post-Intelligencer will not be able to contrive a plan 
whereby the manufacturer will obtain some profit 
from his transactions, nor will he be willing to see 
the dealers in Seattle sell goods without a profit from 
which he must, as a citizen of that place, receive 
either directly or indirectly some share ; but how is 
he to reconcile his conscience for the harm he has 
been doing to his patrons by accepting and publish- 
ing the advertisements and writing unequivocal 
articles in favor of the several local dealers who have 
been overcharging their patrons—according to his 
theory? Some one once said that it is best to be off 
with the old love before you are on with the new, and 
we trust, with that fraternity of spirit that should 
be always between newspaper men, that the editor 
of the Post-/ntelligencer weighed the question of con- 
sideration of his fellow townsmen as against his 
newest affection before he made the transfer which 
as a purely business move should forever cut him off 
from the support of those who have contributed so 
much toward the musical culture of the towns men- 
tioned. 


THE END OF HAINES. 


T is sad to see an old house like that of Haines end 
disastrously—sad because failure and disintegra- 
tion should not be the final conclusion of a career, 
and sad because it involves the ruin of an old estab- 
lished reputation that was supposed to have been 
erected on a substantial foundation. 

And yet despite the reputation enjoyed by him 
there was always an element of uncertainty and in- 
completeness associated with the name of Mr, 
Haines, who in many business negotiations was not 
found amenable to reason. In the transactions end- 
ing his career as a piano manufacturer and so dis- 
astrously concluding the history of the house of 
Haines Brothers the most notable characteristics 
were shiftiness, listlessness, puerility of behavior, 
a lack of consideration for the feelings of others, and 
a supreme manifestation of selfishness and trans- 
parent egotism. 

Had Mr. Haines manfully met his creditors face to 
face; had he told them, as he should have done, just 
how his firm stood; had he given them a proper 
statement of the condition of things; *had he met 
them with candor and as a merchant and manufac- 
turer, instead of a disgruntled and disappointed and 
conceited mass of humanity, all might have been 
saved, for there were sound and solid business men 
sufficiently interested to have made it an object to 
aid him in preventing the wreck he has now made 
of it. 

But the truth of it is that Mr. Haines was always 
overestimated. He never deserved the tributes that 
were showered upon him by a poverty stricken and 
corrupt trade press which was always prepared to 
herald him as a genius in the piano trade. In fact, 
it was well known that any newspaper man who was 
willing to prostitute the columns of his paper to an 
adulation of the personality of ‘‘old man Haines 
could always depend upon a fair sized check from 
him, and hence we have found dozens of instances 
when his characterless physiognomy was portrayed 
in music trade papers for so much a page. 

His son John suffered from this more than the 
trade ever understood, He knew that the trade press 
could never be enlisted in behalf of the Haines piano 
unless it devoted pages and articles to Mr. Haines, 
Sr., the piano and the business being secondary, and 
he also knew that if his father really had deserved 
such encomiums they would have been showered 
upon him gratuitously. There are some great men 
in the piano trade to whom the trade press willingly 
pays tribute; Mr. Haines was not of them or among 
them, and yet his inordinate, transcendental vanity 
prevented him from having any clear vision on that 
subject. 

The great strokes of the business, those moves on 
the commercial chessboard that brought the Haines 
piano before the masses and the musical public, were 
not made by Mr. Haines, but by hisson John. It was 


., | business for the benefit of his heirs. 


John Haines who secured the Patti and the Nilsson 
testimonials, and in days when such documents were 
very valuable. The glory of the Patti alliance, ar- 
ranged by John Haines, went to his father, although 
the latter actually fought tooth and nail every step 
his son took to bring it about. It was the son who 
introduced him to Patti, and who so worked upon the 
tender sympathies of the diva and Nicolini that they 
actually patronized Haines sufficiently to turn his 
head. He actually believed that Patti was serious 
when she called him ‘‘Papa Haines,” not understand- 
ing the significance of the term applied by young 
people to old ones. In fact he called her ‘‘ Adelina,” 
and she good humoredly took in the quaint and fre- 
quently pusillanimous situation. 

These testimonials, which made the Haines piano 
valuable to many dealers for reasons we all under- 
stand, were actually not in possession of Haines 
Brothers for atime during which they were adver- 
tised. John Haines, who had secured them, held 
them, and had them ina safe deposit box and refused 
to deliver them. He was not onthe best of terms 
with the firm at one time, and had he chosen to do so 
he could have given it serious trouble. It may now 
be within the range of possibility that the testi- 
monials were in reality addressed to John Haines, or 
if addressed to Haines Brothers dictated by him or 
by Henry E. Abbey through him, for it was his in- 
timacy with Abbey that brought about the relations 
with Patti and Nilsson. 

As to John Haines, great injustice has often been 
done to him in criticising the firm. How much 
liberty of action did he have, anyhow? He was 
obliged to appear in the réle of an authority, and yet 
he could not exercise any authority. All the friends 
the house made during the last twenty years he 
made. He had to take all the blame and yet, in most 
cases, he was not guilty of any knowledge even of 
the errors from which he had to suffer. He is not an 
ideal piano man ; but how could anyone become one 
in such surroundings, andin the atmosphere of old 
Mr. Haines ? 

The treatment the creditors received during the 
past ten years was not consistent with the enlight- 
enment of our commercial age, and the one thing that 
prevented serious prosecution was the respect all of 
us have for the age of Mr. Haines, although he is not 
deserving of any sympathy. The chattel mortgage 
to his wife and the auction foreclosure sale removed 
every prestige of sympathy, if any was left at that 
time. 

After all, it must have been a halcyon period in the 
piano trade that gave to such a man the opportunity 
through a combination of circumstances to rise to 
the eminence he at one time occupied. Neither his 
mental equipment nor his theories of business, nor 
personal attractions, nor individual attainments 
could in his case have contributed to elevate him, 
for he was devoid of all these. He lacked judg- 
ment and tact, for he continued to glorify in his 
association with the Union Dime Savings Bank when 
common sense should have cautioned him never to 
| allude to those unfortunate days. 

The effect of the final disruption of the Haines 
| business has long since been discounted, and there 
has been noripple of excitement as a consequence. 
| Long since the trade had lost all confidence in Mr. 
| Haines’ conduct, opinion and attitude. For a time 
| being pity and commiseration were expressed for 
him, but he did not appreciate what powerful factors 
these elements could have been made to revive his 
It was recently 
| said that he was childish, but children do not give 
| chattel mortgages to their wives and sell out the 
| chattels under foreclosure. 

| Taking into consideration all the circumstances 
attending the dissolution of the business, we must 
conclude that the Haines name on a piano has no 
more commercial value. 
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OSE ideas are represented on a page of this issue 

of THE MusIcAL CouRIER, and we respectfully 
submit them to our readers. 

The Vose house is one of those steady, thorough- 
going and well regulated establishments that act 
only on the strength of well digested thought, but 
after a decision has been reached the conduct of the 
firm on the subject, whatever it may be, will be found 
to be consistent. 

While there is a peculiar lull at present in the piano 








trade, and factories are not overstrained, the house of 











Vose finds itself active, and more so than was ex- 
pected. Its orders last week were remarkably large 
considering the whole situation. The piano and the 
method of handling it are the causes of this. We do 
not wish to convey the idea that the Vose house is 
busy when other firms are dull, but it just happens 
that trade is dull and yet the Vose & Sons Piano 
Company is busy. As this is a fact it may as well be 
recorded. 

Mr. Willard Vose is in New York and vicinity for 
about a week. 





SUBURBAN PLEASURES. 
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HE death of Colonel Moore, of Boston, brings to 
light a curious feature of social life in that and 
other cities, not only among piano manufacturers but 
among citizens generally. We apply in this instance 
to members of the music trade. 

Everyone recognizes the enormous amount of work 
that was done every year by Moore at his factory, 
and yet he lived at Walpole, a distance that required 
50 minutes on the train to cover it. Add to this 10 
minutes from his house to the depot and 20 minutes 
from his factory to the depot and we find that Colonel 
Moore consumed every work day 160 minutes, or two .. 
hours and forty minutes, between the two points.’ 
This made every week 15 hours of traveling between 
his home and his factory, or 32% days a year, or let 
us say one month. He therefore did twelve months 
work in eleven months. There is no economic prin- 
ciple that will ever assert that this was an advantage 
tohim. But the system of suburban refuge from the 
culture of the municipality seems to be so successful 
of late that we are tempted to make a few statements 
on the subject. 

In Boston Mr. Edward P. Mason, President of the 
Mason and Hamlin Company, must. be consuming no 
less than an hour and a half a day in going to and fro 
between his office and his suburban residence. About 
six minutes of the time of Mr. Steinway, of New 
York, are consumed in traveling from his house to 
his office in the morning and about six minutes to re- 
turn. Mr. E. N. Kimball, of Boston, must consume 
about an hour a day in this pursuit, while Mr. Kra- 
nich, of Kranich & Bach, New York, takes up abouta 
half hour. A half hour is about all that Mr. Kimball, 
of Chicago, requires every day to travel between his 
home and his office, but an hour and a half a day 
must be credited to Mr. George H. Chickering, of 
Boston. Thesame duty takes about a half hour of 
the time of Mr. Hazelton, of New York, while Messrs. 
Gibson and Pond, of the Ivers & Pond Piano Com- 
pany, each manage to take an hour and a half, if not 
more. 

New Yorkers and Chicago men get up about as 
early inthe morning as Bostonians, and we believe 
that when it is brought right down to a fine point the 
New Yorker averages an earlier hour for rising than 
other cities credit themselves with. The New Yorker 
shows a nervous anxiety to rush down to his office in 
the morning, the same anxiety that he evinces to get 
up to his club or his theatre in the evening and can- 
hot indulge in the luxury of a constitutional walk. 
He hangs onthecable cars and dashes up elevated 
stations and does not read his morning paper in hi 
office, as that is read on the train, which is an intra- 
mural one and nota suburban. If this New Yorker 
or the Chicago man had to spend between one hour 
and two hours beyond the walls to get to his home 
each day he would get crazy quicker than he now 
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does. 
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delightful out of town summer resorts that are covered 
with snow and slush about six months in the year, when 
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Piano Dealers! 
You will save many $10.00 bills from yo 
ex pense acco if the action in Pianos 
are handling have the RK. & E. Patent Spring 





Washer. All parts of the Act 
firmly in place and the 
changes in temperature 
are counteracted by this Spring Was! 
Send for circular and illustration 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 


Piano Action Makers, 
114 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Mr, F. Engelhardt was foreman of Stein- 
way & Sons’ Action Department for many 
years. 
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the roads are impassable (Walpole was a delicious 
specimen of the New England mud pie as far as the 
streets are concerned last Saturday, and the inhabi- 
tants there told us that that was the case all through 
the winter). When Mr. Furbush wants to take his 
wife to Boston to the theatre he must leave the factory 
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A Model Collection Card. 
UR thanks are hereby extended to the Olean 
Music Company, of Olean, N. Y., for the appended 
letter and the specimen of their collection card, which is 
printed on a slip of thick board, 8%x4 inches, and which is 
reproduced below. 





half an hour earlier than usual in order to rush his 
dinner through rapidly to catch a schedule train to 
get into B to see the curtain raiser, then 
be to the Boston and Albany | 
schedule train that will take 
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board another 
after which a pleasant walk either through 
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At the] 
quarter of arly halt the audience could be | 
shing down the aisles to catch cars that would 
to stations where they took the quarter or 
half eleven trains to their homes. 

There may some social advantages connected 
h suburban residences, and no doubt during the 
and summer months the beauties of nature 
ensate for the extraordinary discomforts of 
six months of the dreary winter, but the question is 
whether there is any compensation on account of the 
economical losses and the disadvantages as compared 
with a city residence with all its opportunities for a 
broad and cosmopolitan culture. Moreover the per- 
manent residence in a suburban town does not seem 
to be limited to the summer, for many of these 
gentlemen leave their suburban residences during the 
hot weather to spend the time at the seaside resorts 
or in the mountains. 

‘*Oh, but the children! look at the advantages for 
the children!” is the frequent reply we hear. This 
refers to the physical and moral advantages that 
children have who live in suburban towns, but most 
them are in the big city most of the time as soon 
as they get old enough to feel the effects of a moral 
influence. We believe that Charles Sumner lived 
in the city, even if Garfield lived in the country. 
Sumner lived around in Coolidge’s Hotel, in a narrow 
little street near Scollay square, and still he fought 
for emancipation, which was rather a broad subject. 
There are too many instances to devote any time to 
uestion, but we must insist upon it that the 
ties of the nineteenth century are the great 
Rome in its days was the 
as Jerusalem was a 
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centre learning, and just 


greater field for Christ than little Nazareth, which 
was also a suburb. Judging it from all points of 
view, we can't see the economical advantage that 
our Boston friends get out of a residence in the sub- | 
urbs. If they maintain that they can become own- 
ers of real estate, we must conclude that that real 


in value g the diffi- 
it in reaching it and in getting 


estate must be cheap considerins 
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IN DETROIT. 


> 


SHAW 


HE Shaw Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., has 
T opened warerooms in Detroit, in the University 
Building, on Wilcox street, in the place just vacated 
by Clark & Co. As stated some time ago in this 
paper, the firm of Miller & Thompson, which has 
been handling that piano, has dissolved, and Mr. L. 
E. Thompson will be the manager of the new Shaw 
establishment, which will be formally opened on 
Aprill. The arrangements were made by Mr. Harry 
J. Raymore, who is now on a Northwestern trip. 

The Shaw piano is very well known in Detroit and 
naturally very well liked, for wherever it is known it 
is liked. 


BLASIUS IN NEW YORK. 


HE firm of Blasius & Sons, of Philadelphia, is ne- 
gotiating for the lease of a wareroom on Fifth 
avenue, New York city, where it is proposed to 
handle the Blasius piano and the Hupfeld attach- 
ment. 

We have in our possession a copy, signed by the 
county clerk of Gioucester County, New Jersey, of a 
release of the mortgage of $100,000 on the Blasius 
Piano Company's factory at Woodbury, N. J. The 
business of the house has been most encouraging, 
and with the cancellation of this mortgage the factory 
property becomes most valuable. Further details of 
the New York move of the house of Blasius will ap- 
pear in these columns. 





OLEAN, N. Y., March 9, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter : 

Referring to your article in THE MUSICAL COURIER of March 6, 
headed ‘*Collect,” we inclose herewith our card system for collec- 
We have furnished sample cards toa number of firms, who 
might be of benefit to the trade if you 

Very respectfully yours, 
OLEAN Music 


tions. 
-d with it, and it 


ish this form. 





COMPANY. 
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OLEAN Music COMPANY, 
Olean, New York 
OLLI LILI 
Those Automatic Suits. 
HE following letter was received at THE 


Musica Courter office last week from Messrs. Blasius 
& Sons, of Philadelphia : 

The United States Circuit Court for the Southern District of New 
York have denied the motion of the Automaton Piano Company’s 
counsel to have the suit withdrawn which Ludwig Hupfeid had 
against the Automaton Piano Company, now in the hands of a re- 


ceiver 
This decision was given by the Hon. E. Henry Lacombe, judge, on 


March 2, 1895. 

The suit stands at present : 

LUDWIG HUPFELD 
—against— 

THE AUTOMATON PIANO CO. AND ABRAM DE 

as receiver of said Company. 

The suit will be vigorously pushed by Mr. Hupfeld against the 
Automaton Company. 

Mr. Emile Klaber, of the Automaton Piano Company, 
was seen in reference to the above and stated: 

‘‘T am unable to conceive what object Messrs. Blasius «& 
Sons can have in making such inaccurate statements con- 
cerning the controversy existing between this company and 
themselves. The facts briefly are as follows: 

“Suit having been brought against Ludwig Hupfeld, 
Blasius & Sons and others for infringement of patents 
owned by this company, it was sought to detract attention 
from the main issue by bringing a countersuit against this 
company. Such suit was brought in New Jersey, where it 
was promptly dismissed. Another suit was commenced in 
New York State, and the necessary permission for the 
bringing of such suit was granted by Judge Van Brunt. It 
appeared, however, that such permission was improperly 
obtained and an application was made on behalf of this 
company to cancel such permission, and as a result of 
such motion the permission previously granted by the court 
was withdrawn. 

‘‘ This left Mr. Hupfeld and his attorneys practically in 


FRECE, 





| the 








contempt of court. On advice of counsel, however, who 
did not wish to proceed to extremes, we moved to have the 
suit dismissed instead of proceeding, as we could have done, 
to attach the person of counsel in the premises. 

‘‘The motion was heard before Judge Lacombe, who, 
judging by his action in the matter, was not willing that 
the acts committed by Hupfeld’s counsel should be thus 
condoned, and by refusing our motion compelled us 
to proceed against the parties for contempt of court. 
Such proceedings are disagreeable, including as they do 
the arrest of the defendant. Messrs. Blasius & Sons now 
use the fact of our consideration for their counsel in the 
matter to their apparent advantage. The concluding 
statement in itself, 1 am advised, constitutes contempt of 
court. They say: 

‘ The suit will be vigorously pushed by Mr. Hupteld against the 
Automaton Piano Company, and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
court has, for cause, withdrawn the permission given them to 
bring such suit 

‘*Papers are now being prepared in contempt proceed- 
ings against Louis C. Raegener. and the only explanation 
Ican give of the statement made is that either Messrs. 
Blasius & Sons are not properly informed or do not properly 


understand the conditions atetng § in this controversy. 
AUGUSTUS BAUS is to 


R. 

M of the new Spies Piano Company, which will make 
pianos in the Spies Building, formerly occupied by Swick, 
Kelso, Mozart Piano Company, &c. Mr. Spies is the son 
of the owner of the Spies Building, corner of Lincoln 
avenue and Southern Boulevard. He watched the opera- 
tions of Swick and consorts and thinks he can do likewise. 

“JACK” HAYNES again declares his inten- 


R. 
M tionof making the Haynespiano. He has consulted 
eminent legal authority, and feels secure should he manu- 
facture under that name. At the present he is looking into 
the scheme, but betore reaching any conclusion as to 
when he will build Haynes pianos he will visit Hot Springs, 
Ark., to get rid of his rheumatism. He will go the latter 
part of next week. At least that is his intention. 
MONG 


A New York the past week, and among those who 

called at the offices of Tue Musicat Courier, were: 
E. W. Furbush, Briggs Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
David McKee, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 
oa B. Kelly, Mason & Hamlin Company, Boston, Mass. 

H. Powers, Emerson Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 

Willard Vose, Vose & Sons Piano Company, Boston, Mass. 
O. Sunstrom, Aolian Organ Company, Boston, Mass. 
R. O. Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
W. C. Burgess, Wegman Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
L. Grunewald, Jr., Baus Piano Company, N. Y. city. 

>. Bobzin, Lyon & Healy, Chicago, III. 

A. C. Smith, Chase & Smith, Syracuse, N. Y. 

W.C. Taylor, Taylor’s Music House, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Howe, Taylor's Music House, Springfield, Mass. 

J. R. Mason, Sterling Company, Derby, Conn. 

M. Kaiser, Driggs & Smith, Waterbury, Conn. 

W. H. Andrews, Bangor, Me. 

D. Rockafellar, Lebanon, N. J. 

N. B. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 





Spies Piano Picanien, 


be the manager 








Haynes. 


In Town. 
the members of the trade who visited 
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A Worthy Enterprise. 
Officers Elected. 


T the annual meeting of the Weaver 
A and Piano Company Beneficial Association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the year 1895: 

President, J. Sheaffer ; vice-president, 
secretary, W. H. Dettinger; treasurer, D. Gerber ; 
committee, T. Petry, E. Ropp. J. Shon. — 


Organ 


P. Quigle ; 
relief 





Another Warning. 
NEw YORK, March 12, 1895. 
Editors The Musical Courter: 

E are glad to be able to inform you that 
W Messrs. Kohler & Chase, of San Francisco, have 
followed in the footsteps of other dealers who have 
decided upon the wise course of leaving the Hupfeld at- 
tachment alone. They notified us to-day that they have 
cancelled their order with the Blasius Piano Company, and 
that they will not have anything to do with the Hupfeld 
attachment. 

We again wish to warn the trade generally against 
dealing in this infringed device. 
Yours obediently, 
AUTOMATON PIANO CoMPANY, 
___Emile Klaber. 


—A most atrocious robbery is rebate from Greenville, Pa., 
which Mrs. Ross, the mother of Stephen Ross, the music dealer of 
that place, was tortured by having her feet burned, to compel her 
to disclose the whereabouts of a small sum of money she had con- 
cealed about her home. 

ANTED.—A PIANO CASE SALESMAN—One who knows the 

trade thoroughly and has had experience in thisline. None 

other need apply. Address, with full particulars, Case Maker, care 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE OF } 
THE MUSICAL COURIER, 226 Wabash Avenue, > 
March 15, 1895. 


TEINWAY HALL, which has remained rather 

in a condition of statu quo for the past two months, is 

now being rapidly pushed to completion. The agents for 

the building now announce that the elevator is running 

and applications will be received for the few remaining 

studios which have not already been secured. It will un- 

doubtedly be the best building in the city for musicians’ 

studios, the walls being deadened, and each one will havea 

small anteroom, and all will be supplied with heat, hot and 
cold water, electric lights, and will be well ventilated. 

The music hall when finished will be a little gem of its 
kind, and that it will be a popular place for the more unim_ 
portant recitals goes without saying. It is an institution 
that we have needed here in Chicago, and no doubt this 
great and growing city could stand a few more of them. 

An elevator in the northwestern corner of the building 
sufficiently large for grand pianos is being constructed, be- 
sides which one of the regular passenger elevators will have 
a freight attachment and be used for the stories above the 
sixth. In fact the new freight elevator is constructed more 
for the exclusive use of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co. than 
for other purposes. 


Mason & Hamlin. 

Mr. Edw. P. Mason, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, 
of Boston, arrived in town this week, accompanied by Mr. 
James Hollyer, the manager of the New York branch store. 

Mr. Thomas H. Fletcher, the manager of the branch 
store in Kansas City, is in town to day, and a consultation 
is being held relative to the present and future business 
prospects. 

Mr. Mason remarked that this was the pleasantest visit 
he had ever made to Chicago, for in addition to their new 
warerooms, which are undoubtedly the best they have ever 
occupied in this city, the business itself is very satisfactory 
under the able management of Mr. Gill, who as Mr. Mason 
briefly remarked, was, he thought, the right man in the 
right place. He also spoke in terms of satisfaction of Mr. 
Dietrick and Mr. MacLachlan. 

Mr. Mason also says that a series of about 20 concerts 
have been arranged forin the West, at 15 of which Mr. 
Wm. H. Sherwood will be the pianist, and Mr. Martinus 
Sieveking will be the pianist of the remaining five. In 
short, it is plain to be seen by Mr. Mason’s manner of con- 
versation that he is highly delighted with the business and 
prospects in Chicago. 

That Interesting Corner. 

Now that the matter is definitely settled as to the location 
of the concern of Lyon, Potter & Co. and the Steinway 
piano, there is considerable curiosity as to the disposition 
which will be made of the old Weber Hall, on the corner of 
Jackson street and Wabash avenue. In relation to this 
matter it is understood that several offers have already 
been made for the building, but as to its positive dispo- 
sition no one as yet knows anything, unless it may be Mr. 
Potter himself, or the Steinway people in New York. It is 
certainly a very valuable leasehold and one of the best 
locations for piano warerooms that the city contains. It 
would really look like old times to see another piano con- 
cern occupying it. 

Piano Swindlers Find a Victim. 

NEOGA, IIL, March 13.—A new dealin swindling has made its ap- 
pearance here. A stranger, giving his name as A. Vittum, con- 
tracted with J. M. Albin, a prominent farmer near here, to store a 
pianoin his house while he canvassed the neighborhood for pur- 
chasers, and for the storage he was to give music lessons to Mr, Al- 
bin's girls. The piano arrived in charge of two men who claimed to 
be proprietors of the American Piano Company, of Chicago, and that 
their agent, Vittum, had sold the piano to Albin, and they produced 
a contract signed by him to that effect. Albin has the piano, and his 
notes for $480 have been sold to disinterested parties for $355. They 
tried to work the same game on another farmer, George Crockett, 
who got wind of the Albin affair and refused to let the piano be 


placed inhis house. After an animated quarrel Crockett gave them 


$10 to leave. 


There is no such concern in Chicago as the American Piano Com- 
pany and no such name as A. Vittum appears in the directory. 

In relation to the above notice, which appeared in the 
Times-Herald of this city, it may be said that the so-called 
American Piano Company, of Chicago, so far as we are 
has no existence. They have been heard from 
The concern or its agents are working now 


aware, 
again to-day. 


| fair year's business. 





in the neighborhood of Edgar, Ill., which is said to bea 
small town near Paris, IIl., south of Danville, III. 
According to the statement made above the trade would 
do well to warn all their contemplating customers to avoid 
having any dealings with this probably mythical concern. 
Bad Advertising. 





{[Cutof FOR WEEK COMMENCING FEB. 4 WE 


Piano.] will sell 400 pianos for...........0+.+++ $210 
DE POD BOG ino. ncncce: cunceedaccceecesscossvece 235 


Payments $8 to $10 per week 
Remember, only for this week ; no longer. 
CHICAGO MUSIC CoO., 195 and 197 Wabash av. 





The above is the way Mr. Platt-Gibbs has recently been 
advertising his pianos. It is rather a careless way, to say 
the least. To sell 900 pianos in one week would bea pretty | 
Of course he means pianos that are 
Even that is a 


worth $400 and pianos that are worth $500. 
pretty large undertaking for the Chicago Music Company. 
It seems to us that such methods of advertising is absolute- 
ly money wasted. Whichever way you read the ad. as it 
is written, or as it probably means, is all the same; it is not 


a good way. 
A New Grand. 

The B. Shoninger Company is now exhibiting in its ware- 
rooms in this city a new scale baby grand. It is scarcely 
6 feet in length, has a handsome contour and is really one 
of the most attractive styles that this house ever produced, 
and it ought to be able to sell lots of them. 

The new store at Nos. 267 and 269 Wabash avenue, which 
this house will soon occupy, has already been spoken of in 
these columns, and it is only necessary to say in addition to 
what has already been stated, that the location of it is so 
constantly improving that it may be truly said to be now 
among the most desirable in the city. 








Comes to Chicago, 

Mr. W. B. Price, who it is well known will become the 
manager of the Chicago Cottage Organ Company’s retail 
department, has just closed a deal with Mr. Wm. Riggs 
for the position of head floor salesman. 

Mr. Riggs was. connected with Mr. Price while the latter 
named gentleman was the manager for the W. W. Kimball 
Company's branch store in Washington, D. C., and when 
Mr. Price came to Chicago Mr. Riggs took charge of the 
same branch. He comes to Chicago on May 1 and resigns 
his position with the W. W. Kimball Company at that time, 
and has the very best wishes from the house he leaves. 


Will Make Organs. 

The M. Schulz Cabinet Company, which is located at the | 
corner of Morgan and Superior streets, in this city, will 
soon begin to manufacture a few organs with a view of | 
going into the business on an extensive scale. The instru- | 
ments will be made in the present factory, which is an ex- 
tensive plant situated at the address previously mentioned. | 
They have a capacity of seventy-five per day 1f they should 
They have, we know, a good 








desire to push the business. 
man to begin the manufacture for them. 


Closed Out of Respect. 

The John Church Company’s store in this city is closed | 
and draped to-day in respect to the memory of Col. Wm. | 
Moore. 

The New Piano Concern. 

The Story & Clark Piano Company will take possession 
of their new factory at the corner of Jefferson and Six- 
teenth streets next week. 

Mr. Story says in relation to the grade of instrument 
which they propose to make that first-class material has 
been purchased. They are making their first cases already 
in their organ factory ; plates have been cast by a good 
Eastern concert; actions have been ordered, and are prob- 
ably on the way here. 

In the beginning their cases will be plain, but some time 
in the near future the same capable designer who has 
been so successful in making attractive styles of cases for 
the organs will devote his energies to making something | 
handsome in the way of new case designs for pianos. The 
intention, in short, of the new company is to make an in- 
strument which will be thoroughly consistent with the 
standing of Story & Clark as organ makers. 

Both Mr. E. H. Story and Mr. Melville Clark are happy 


IS THERE A_seo 
“BEST” PIANO? 


Hence, is 


| think he succeeded. 


|} and windows 
| Mr. 


& Hamlin Piano is superior to all others ? 


in the contemplation of their future piano business, which 
they have reason to presume will be successful from the 
very beginning. 


Chicago “ Musical Times.” 


Mr. C. B. Harger has purchased the interests of Mr. W. 
E. Nickerson in the Chicage Musical Times Company. 
The consideration is $10,000. This gives Mr. Harger the 
sole proprietorship of the entire stock, andis an excellent 
and liberal arrangement for the settlement of all questions 
between both parties. 

It has been known for some time 
existed between the two gentlemen, and something of this 


that differences have 


kind was expected. 
Personals. 


Mr. E. A. Potter, of Messrs. Lyon, Potter & Co., is ex- 


| pected to return to this city on Monday next. 


Mr. G. K. Barnes, of the Smith & Barnes Piano Com- 
pany, has been confined to his house this week by an attack 
of grip, which seized him shortly after his return from the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Elmon Armstrong, of the Collins & Armstrong Com- 
pany, of Fort Worth, Tex., is here on business connected 
with his house. 

Mr. B. Zscherpe, the piano and case manufacturer of this 


| city, was the first man to introduce into this country roll 


top desks made with wood moldings. The case of Messrs. 
B. Zscherpe & Co. against Aug. Scharr et al. went by 
default against Mr. Schaar and was settied by the retain- 
ing possession of the piano which had previously been ob- 
tained on a suit of replevin. 

Mr. C. A. Grinnell, of Grinnell Brothers, Detroit, Mich., 


| has been in the city this week buying a few goods ; strange 


to say, he desired to buy some old square pianos, and we 
We are glad to say that Chicago does 
not want many old squares, and that the dealers and manu- 
facturers are glad to get rid of them. 

Mr. H. M. Cable, whois now East, is expected to return 
on Monday. Mr. F. S. Cable will then take atrip for busi- 
ness and recreation by the way of Texas to the Pacific 
Coast, and will probably be gone at least a month. 

Mr. J. O. Twichell left for California Wednesday even- 
ing, and will be gone for a month or six weeks. While 
there he will attend the wedding of a favorite niece of his 
who lives in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Geo. P. Bent’s new factory is now up, the roof on 
in. He will take possession of it May 1. 
3ent is home and reports excellent success on his 


recent trip through the South. Thirteen new agencies 


| was the result 


Mr. Calvin Whitney, president of the A. B. Chase Com- 
pany, of Norwalk, Ohio, was a visitor to our office yester- 
day. He reports trade as decidedly ahead of last year, 
and that so far this year each month has shown an increase 
of business. Mr. H. R. Moore, superintendent of the fac- 
tory, has also been in the city this week. 

Mr. Chas. Becht, of the Brambach Piano Company, is 
again in town. 

Mr. Van Cleve, the musical 
Musica. Courter, for Cincinnati, visited this office this 
week ; he was here for the purpose of visiting the operatic 


correspondent for THE 


performances now taking place in this city. 

Mr. Henry MacLachlan has returned from Grand Rapids, 
where he has been for the past week, launching the new 
branch house established there by the Mason & Hamlin 
Company, with Mrs. M. D. Weeden as manager. Mr. Gill 
has every reason to feel satisfied with the venture there, as 
the returns which Mr. MacLachlan sent in on piano sales 
far exceeded his best expectations, and Mrs. Weeden is to 
be congratulated on the success of the opening. 

Mr. Albert Weber was expected in the city to-day, but 
had not made his appearance up to 1 o'clock. Mr. 
Weber, we understand, means to visit all parts of the 
country, and will be on the road at leasta month. We 
believe he will be more than delighted with the new estab- 
lishment in this city, as it isin every way a model. Mr. 
Wright, who is entitled to a great deal of credit for various 
reasons, says the effect of the new warerooms has already 
been favorably felt. 

Mr. C. A. Hyde has returned to the city and reports com- 
plete success in the initial proceedings in his new venture, 


Musically, the present Mason & Hamlin Piano is at least as 


good as any. fishy 
Forstanding in tune and for durability its improved and 
patented method of stringing renders it absolutely without a rival. 


it too much to claim that, on the whole, the Mason 
We think not. 





Masons Hamlin 


146 Boylston Street (opp. Common), Boston. 











and will shortly have an announcement to make which will 
no doubt interest the trade. 


Mr. ]. L. Mahan has only just recovered from his severe 



































illness sufficiently to permit him to be at his warerooms, 
though he is not yet well enough to do any work. 

Mr. J. A. J. Friedrich, of Grand Rapids, Mich., was in 
town this week and reports trade in his section good. He 
says his January business was the best he has ever en- | 
jove Mr. A. D. Simon, of Ottawa, Ill, has also been a 

ri ” * x 
visitor at state tually the same state of affairs in 
his locality that prevails in Mr. Friedrich’s 30th Mr. 
Fried ar Mr. Simon are among the oldest and most 
enthu as We « agents in the We st 

Mr. at Mrs. W. R. Farrand, of Detroit, Mich., have 
been 1 ne ci tl veek and have been amusing then 
selve taking in the operatic performances now going 
on here at the Auditorium. Mr. Farrand has been a very 
hard-worked man recently and this little bit of recreation 
wil! be of inestimable benefit to him 

A Change of Name. 
7 
I here r c eof my ( a ¢ to How “ 
F< ( wh ake | é t Ay, ar 1e the 
is acturers ar bbe t ai tr 
‘ tar ‘ ar Wa ave c 4 ler 
4 cond 5, W h Stify the pre ctior i 
eds t 

I i y Chicago house w Howard W. 
Foote e ne ompany, asthe a e am nager ot the 
house ng the past eight years, and 1 bespeak for him and his asso- 
ciate he nuance of ur confidence and your substantial or- 

der The new pany will collect all outstanding accounts due my 
Chica se, and it is earnestly re ested that prompt remittances 
be n all who are indebted to me order close the affairs at 
the earliest possible moment 
To avoid possible errors remittances should be made payable to 
my order, and addressed care of Howard W. Foote & Co., Chicago, 
lil Respectfully, HOWAI FOOT! 
33 Maiden Lane, New York 
Ci Mar 18 
OF I HOWARD W. FOOTIE } | 
WT at 09 Wabash Avenue | 
CHICAGO, March 1, 1895. } 
Jot , | 
Referr » the above flattering announcement of Mr. J. Howard 
Foote, of New York, the undersigned take pleasure in saying that 
every facilit ha an be brought to bear will be employed in | 
placing before the music trade of the West the choicest selected lines | 
of imported and domest goods in the market, including, under | 
special arrangement, many spe aities for wh the house of J 
Howard Foote has a world-wide reputation 
We-call your earnest attention to our new catalogue which will short- 
ly be issued, and assure you that your orders wi!l receive the best and 
most satisfa ry attention. In every department our patrons will 
find a variety of new styles that are especially attractive and salable 
Our Mr. Howard W. Foote takes this opportunity tothank the 
many frien e trade who have enabled him to achieve satisfac- 
tory results tothe Cl ag business during his eight years as man- 
ager, and counts upon the continuance early and frequent 
orders Respectfull W.F rE & Co | 

Hil ile f Vocalions for the first ten weeks of 

1805 show an increase over the sales of 1894 for the 
same period. Mason & Risch Vocalion Company have 


placed some new one manual styles on the market since 


January, and they have been received with great favor. 


The Vocalion is a remarkable instrument, and musicians 
are lavish in their praise of its qualities 


The Coming Dinner. 
HI , ttee of ‘iano M 


the Piano 


\i fact 








As lation of New York and Vicinity is making 
considerab ogre its work. Letters were sent out 
to several p ‘ men, who were requested to speak at 
the dinner, and only a few cases were the invitations de- 
clined on the grout of other engagements. Prominent 
among those declini1 were Mr. Carl Schurz and Ge 
Horace Porter. Those who accepted are Mr. Wm. Stein- 
way, subject not yet selected; Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, 
subject also not announced; Mr red Dolge, on Remi- 
niscence Ir. J. Seaver Page, on Greater New York ; Mr 
H. E. Krehbiel, on Mus Criticism, and Mr. St. Clair 
McKelway, « tor of the Brooklyn / agié, subject not yet 
selected 

There will be in the neighborhood of 200 present. Neyer 
will furni the music and of course President Proddow 


will preside. The supply trade will furnish a goodly rep- | 


resentation, acceptances having come in largely 


The tables, five in number (four in parallel lines, with the 


will be set in the main | 


fifth crossing one end of all lines), 


banquet hall of the Waldorf Hotel. They will be decorated 





with flowers as usual, while back of the presiding officer | 





and speakers’ table will be hung tapestry and curtain | 


hangings. ‘Tiffany is preparing a unique and handsome | 
souvenir menu card. | 

The dinner committee has worked hard, and everything | 
points to the complete success of all their plans. 





~The H. D. Smith Music Company, of Denver, Col., has opened a 


branch store at Colorado Springs, in charge of Mr. Freeman, a local 
photographer. 





| instruments which are handled, 
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GRAND OPENINC | 


> 


|S. E. CLARK & CO.’S 


HE opening day and evening at the new store 
of S. E, Clark & Co., of Detroit, was, according to all 
accounts, a most auspicious occasion for the showing to 
the public of their new warerooms at No. 187 Woodward 
avenue 
A great gathering of trade men was present, including 


| Mr. H. W Crawford and Mr. Devereaux, of Smith & 
Nixon; Mr. Peters, of Battle Creek ; Mr. Brown, of Jack- 
son; Mr. Nugent, of Bay City ; Mr. Geiger, of C. Kuntz- 
|}man & Co.; Mr. Chas. Becht, of Brambach Piano Com- 


pany, and many others. Letters and telegrams of con- 
gratulation were received from the Barrows Music House, 
Story & Clark ; James H. Butler, super- 
A. D. Coe, of 
Cleveland ; Tonk Manufacturing Company; P. J. Gilde- 
C. C. Colby ; Joseph E. Ebersole; L. S. Kuntz- 
Crawford & Cox; M. Middaugh, of Port Huron; 


Saginaw, Mich 
g 


intendent of Smith & Nixon's factory; 


meester ; 


man ; 


A. Emons, of Albion ; J. A. Friese, of Flint; the Montilius 
Piano Company, and many others. It is estimated that 
over 2,000 people were in the store before the end of the 
day, and the Detroit /ree Press gives the following 
particulars of the affair: 

The opening of the new home of S. E. Clark & Co. was the signa! 
or a great outpouring of citizens anxious tosee what the elegant 
quarters of the firm were like. All afternoon they came in and out 


taking the elevators to the various floors or going up and down the 
stairway. That they were highly delighted was apparent from their 


manner, and thousands of persons inspected the new store, saunter- 
ing from room to room; and altogether it may be said that this first 
] Everything was done to 
was thrown wide open to the 


home was eminently successful 


e visito The store 


make th 
publ 


the entery 


rs happy. 
, which responded generously to the hospitable invitation of 


prising firm. The ladies were shown all the attractive feat- 
ures of the place by obliging attendants, flowers were distributed in 
profusion and every lady departed with several floral beauties, while 
the occasion, and as an evidence of the 


of the firm, a eplendid musical program was 





to add to the 


enjoyment of 


progressive character 





offered. It was an unusual program, too, for Mr. Arthur Friedheim 
came from New York to contribute his artistic endeavors to make 


the occasion a notable one in every respect. It was the kind of a con- 


cert that the music-loving public gladly welcomed and showed their 






full appreciation by coming general] 

Mr. Friedheim fully sustained his high reputation as one of the very 
foremost pianists of the day, and the numbers played by him were 
extremely interesting. It was a varied and pleasing program, open- 
ing with the Tannhiuser overture. This was followed by two of 
Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words, played with acharming dain- 
The Chopin preludes and studies were given with 
Two other Chopin numbers 


tiness of touch. 
crispness of touch and masterly style. 
and the Liszt Rhapsodie No, 12 were performed by the pianist in his 
own artistic, stirring manner, displaying a command over all the re- 
sources of the instrument. sThe Madrigal Club sang two selectionsand 
were warmly applauded program was a great treat 
to the many visitors. 

The new home of the enterprising firm is worthy of the magnificent 
The first floor of the building is de- 
voted to the general offices and a small showroom. The general 
warerooms are on the second floor, which is entirely given up to the 


The afternoon 





floor 


The third is finished in parlors, 
In these parlors a | 


display of new instruments 
isomely furnished and hung with tapestries. 


han 





few of the tractive pianos will be shown, that customers may 








front 




















see how they would look in a home setting. The part of the | 
rth floor is partitioned off fora rehearsal room and musicians’ 
rendezvous. It is large enough to accommodate a full chorus, and 
the Madrigal and Apollo clubs will hold their rehearsals there. This 
ro« N always be heated and lighted, and Clark & Co. say that | 
1ey wish all musicians to feel free to use it at any and all times as a | 
place of meeting for rehearsals or consultations, The rear part of | 
his floor w e used for a second-hand piano wareroom | 
The entire floor will be used for repair shops. The firm will 
pay par ilar attention to repairing. Yesterday, with the handsome 
S an any flowers, tl iterior of the store presented a 
most attractive appearance, and caused many exclamations of ad- | 
miratior The main wareroom was considered one of the finest | 
rooms of the kind ever seen by the musicians who were present, and 
they passed some time inspecting the magnificent Steinway, Gilde- 
eester & Kroeger and Smith & Nixon pianos displayed there. The | 


| known in Michigan, is in charge of the city retail trade. 


arc-incandescent and incandescent lights shed a soft lustre on the 
scene, and rendered it pleasing to the eye. The imposing row of 
grand pianos was a strong attraction in itself, The room on 
the third floor where musicians may assemble is a delightful place. 
It is like a cosy, artistic boudoir, In the large room on this floor are 
| Colby and Kurtzmann upright pianos. The walls of the boudoir are 
in old red, with a buff ceiling, while the large room is in buff. The 
specially selected pianos in the old red room are Steinway, Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger, Smith & Nixon, Kurtzmann & Co., Colby & Co. 
It isa quiet, retired spot, and a place where patrons can rest with 


| 
| 


| much comfort. 
| The tuning department is in charge of A. W. Ostrander and Frank 
M. Currier. The former came from the East when Clark & Co, first 
went into business here, and Mr. Currier is well known in Detroit 
and vicinity through several years’ service with various local dealers 
M. J. Chapman, who became so widely and favorably 
Clark & Co. 
have already established branch houses at Port Huron (622 Water 
treet) and Jackson (117 S. Jackson street), and in other sections they 
The thou- 


as tuner. 


s 


are represented by traveling salesmen or loca! dealers, 





sands of visitors yesterday expressed the most ly satisfaction 
with the new establishment and its perfect arrangements 

In the evening the gathering was even greater than in the after- 
noon. A superb musical program was given, Arthur Friedheim 


being the principal performer. 


Burton, of Utica, Fails. 
of R. C. 


Assignment Burton. 


rICANS will be 

U of the assignment on March 12, of R. C. Burton to 
Charles Tuttle of Rome and Theodore H. Schulze of this 
city. Mr. Burton has for several years been in business 
here conducting a retail music store, and more recently the 
Utica School of Music in addition. The papers in the as- 
signment were filed with the county clerk yesterday after- 
After the statutory provisions, providing first for 


very much surprised to learn 


noon, 
wages dueemployés, &c., there is a preference of $1,901.05 
in favor of M. J. Dewey of Oneida, balance owing on stock. 
There is also a bill of sale by which Mr. Burton transferred 
to Mr. Tuttle his effects for $1,750. This was executed 
Saturday. 

It was stated at Mr. Burton's store last evening that the 
assignment was brought about by hard times and the in- 
ability of the concern to make collections. It is not thought 
that there will be any suspension of business except, pos- 
sibly, temporarily. The assignment in no way has any 
bearing upon the Utica School of Music.—U/‘ica, N. Y., 


Press. 

NSOLICITED testimony in | of the Steck 
U piano comes from Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. D., of 
Philadelphia, who is well known as a musical director and 
one of the committee of judges on pianos of the World's 
Columbian Exposition. 

Mrs. B. F. Plummer, of South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
bought a Steck baby grand from C, J. Heppe & Son, and 
in answer to her inquiry concerning the piano just pur- 
chased, Dr. Clarke, her daughter's instructor, sent the 
following letter, which Mrs. Plummer kindly brought to 
the notice of C. J. Heppe & Son: 


Another Steck Testimonial. 


H. A. CLARKE, MUS. D., ) 

223 South Thirty-eighth Street, 
University of Pennsylvania, : 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 2, 1895 \ 
PiLUMMER—It gives me a great pleasure to testify 


e of the Stec 


My 


to the excellen 


DEAR MRS 





aby grand you have just purchased. 


tone, scale and perfection in action it 
illy, H. A. CLARKE, 


i fuliness of 


be desired. Respectf 





t Erie, Pa., has been 


ystem, which is sup- 


—The factory of the Shaw Piano Company a 
fully equipped with an automatic sprinkling 
pose 


; 


i to put out a fire when a fire occurs. 
According to the Pensacola, Fla., News, the new branch of the 
A.B place isa 


very successful venture in ons. 


that 


ee. 


Fla., at 
Mr. S 


Campbell Company, of Jacksonville, 
jer the d ion of 


rect 





The Wonderful WEBER Tone 


Wht 


IS 


FOUND ONLY 0‘ THE 


| PIANOS. 
| WAREROOMS: Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, NEW YORK. 
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BosTON, Mass., March 16, 1895. 
T would be useless and absurd to deny that one of 
the dullest weeks ever experienced by the piano trade 
of Boston was the one we have just completed. The death 
of Col. William Moore gave the trade considerable to talk 
about and to speculate upon, but when we come to actual 
business transactions we find that nothing of any conse- 
quence materialized in this city. In fact the last two 
weeks have been extraordinarily dull, and dullness in Bos- 
ton means more than dullness anywhere. When business 
is dead here it is unreasonably dead. 

It may be observed by the readers of this paper that a 
large number of piano men were absent from the city during 
the past week. The cause of this exodus cannot be at- 
tributed to any concentrated movement, but seems to have 
It appears, however, that 


been due to a variety of causes. 


Mr. Powers, of the Emerson Piano . on Mr. E. P. 
Mason, Mr. J. A. Norris, Mr. David E. McKee and Mr. 
George B. Kelley, of the Mason & ofa Company ; Mr. 


Furbush, of the Briggs Piano Company; Mr. Cook, of 
Mr. Willard Vose, of the Vose 
J. N. Merrill, the Merrill 
rom the city ; Colonel Moore 


E. W 
the Hallet & Davis Company; 
& Sons Piano Company ; Mr. 
Piano Company, 
Mr. Thos. 
on account of illness. 
been very large under the circumstances ? 

While considerable of strangers has been 
here, they did not belong to the purchasing contingent. 
be said that, with the exception of spas- 
no 


of 
were absent f 
F. Scanlan absent from his wareroom 
How could the volume of trade have 


dead and 


a number 
In truth it may 
modic orders which are keeping certain factories busy, 
steady and encouraging business has been encountered 
here. 
We 


music 


rele the condition of the 


are relegated in the estimate of 
trade to the transactions in the piano line. There 
are an manufacturers the 
Mason & Hamlin, and this fiae line of goods, depending upon 
taste, is no criterion of the general con- 


no org in this city outside of 
fine trade and fine 
dition of the music trade in making up estimates. 

The sheet music trade is a department of trade entirely 
distinct, and there is no overwhelming amount of business 
done in the manufacture of musical merchandise. 

There isa number of pipe organ manufacturers in the 
vicinity of Boston, but from estimates we have recently 
made we doubt if the total amount of business done by the 
Boston pipe organ manufacturers will amount to $100,000, 
including repairs. We are reminded of this fact by a fire 
in a building occupied some years ago by a moribund pipe 
organ concern. It seems that the Farrand & Votey Organ 
Company, of Detroit, has managed to take away nearly all 
the remunerative Boston pipe organ trade. As exceptions 
we wish to quote the George S. Hutchins Company and 
Jesse Woodberry. It strikes us that if these pipe organ 
manufacturers would awaken to the possibilities of the 
pipe organ trade they would do some business. 

Mr. G. P. Guilford, for the past two years in the 





| ter was the largest for years. 


Vose & Sons Piano Company’s warerooms, had a slight | 
stroke of paralysis last Saturday evening that affected his | 


right side. At present he is improving, has recovered his 


speech and it is hoped that he will be able to leave the | 


house in the course of a fortnight. 

Willard A. Vose is in New York. 

J. A. Norris, of the Mason & Hamlin Company, was in 
Savannah and Atlanta last week. 

H. L. Mason was in western Massachusetts last week. 

Edward P. Mason is in Chicago. 

Thomas F. Scanian, proprietor of the New England 
Piano Company, has been ill for eight or ten days, but is 
out again. 

Alexander Steinert will not be in town next week, as he 
is going away on a visit. 





| of other Boston manufacturers published in THe Musica. 


Chandler W. Smith is suffering with a severe cold. 

Miss Warren, cashier at C. C. Harvey & Co.’s, is danger- 
ously ill with pneumonia, 

J. N. Merrill has gone to New York, Washington and 
Old Point Comfort, where he will meet F. W. Baumer, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. P. H. Powers left on Thursday for the South. 

Mr. A. J. Brooks, of the Sterling Company, arrived here 
this afternoon. It is expected that Mr. Blake or Mr. Mason 
will be here on Monday evening. 

M. H. Andrews, of Bangor, Me., has been in 
attending the German opera performances. 

We learn that the firm of N. D. Smith's Sons, of N 
London, Conn., which some years ago sold out to D. S. 
Marsh, who at present has a prosperous business at No. 
116 Main street, in that city, will reopen under the old 
firm name at the old stand on Bank street. This means 
considerable competition for Mr. Marsh, who did not antici- 
pate this step. 

J. H. Lamb, the Greenfield, Mass., dealer, was at the fac- 
tory of the Sterling Company, Derby, Conn., a few days 
ago and made arrangements to push the Sterling organs 
in his territory on a large scale. He formerly did consid- 
erable business with the Dyer & Hughes organ, manufac- 
ture of which has ceased. 

Clayton F. Summy, of Chicago, the head of the new con- 
cern of Clayton F. Summy Company, who will control the 
Chickering piano in that city, and whois here at present, 
willremain for some time to arrange certain important 
matters in connection with this enterprise. The stock of 
Chickering pianos to be selected for Chicago is soon to be 
ready, but Mr. Summy’s present visit to Boston is of a 
nature different from that of stock selection. 

Full particulars of the death and the funeral obsequies of 
Col. William Moore, of Boston and Walpole, will be found 
under another heading in this issue. 

Major Howes, of the Hallet & Davis Company, is due in 
Cleveland to-night, and during the week will visit Colum- 
bus, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 

The dinner of the Boston Piano and Music Trade will 
take place in the early part of April, having been post- 
poned on account of the death of Colonel Moore. A large 
attendance is anticipated, 

The firm of Wm. Bourne & Son, whose pianos are known 


Tanner Selects Dolgeville. 

ie speaking of the many wonderful improvements 
that have been made at Dolgeville, N. Y., and of the 

numerous enterprises that are centring there the Herald 

of that place says : 

‘** One of these is a very large foundry, 
piano hardware will be manufactured. 
now being built on the site of the Dolgeville Woolen Com- 
pany’s factory, which was burned ayear or soago, It will 
cover a larger area than the factory did and will be one of 
the most important of the enterprises of the village. The 
owner, Mr. R. W. Tanner, of Albany, is now engaged in 
moving his plant from that city to Dolgeville, and expects 
to have the foundry ready for operation by May 1. 

‘* It would be impossible to enumerate the various things 
that will be produced in this establishment. There area 
thousand and one metal parts in a piano, and only a manu- 
facturer could remember the names of half of them. Let 
it suffice that Mr. Tanner's foundry will manufacture every 
metal part used in piano construction. 

‘* As there are no experienced foundrymen in Dolgeville, 
Mr. Tanner will bring a force of workmen and their fami- 
lies with him. 

‘ The manufacture of piano hardware is a distinct enter- 
is the case with 


where all kinds of 
The foundry is 


New York 


vew 


prise. Piano manufacturers do not, as 
most industries, make every part of an instrument under 
one roof, as it were. Most of them buy cases from one 
man, frames from another, hammers from a third, actions 
from a fourth, sounding boards from a fifth and the hard- 
ware from a sixth, Itis seldom even that all the various 
parts of a pianoare made in one city. When Mr. Tanner’s 
foundry begins operations Dolgeville will have the distinc- 
tion of being a place where almost every part of a piano is 
made, even to the finished instrument. 

‘* There are made here cases, sounding boards, 
hammers, felts and wire. Mr. Tanner's foundry will fur- 
nish all the rest, excepting a few things that may be made 
other enterprises which require distinct and 


now 


hereafter by 
separate establishments. 

‘* It has been said that Alfred Dolge is responsible for the 
Americanization of the piano. Itis really true. When he 
left the bench as a workman twenty-seven years ago almost 
every part of a piano was imported from England, France 
and Germany. He was the pioneer in making hammer felt 
and sounding boards in the United States, and it was 
The Bourne piano through his influence that the Gieses started the manufac- 
ture of piano wire here. Now the only parts imported are 
the ivories and pearls for the keys.” 

Although this move was predicted by 
CourIgER in a recent issue, the parties to the transaction 
particulars which we 


ent instraments, is now permanently located at 
215 Tremont street. Mr. bourne has charge of the retail 
department and is in tik conte lling it. 
not only maintains its old positionas an excellent instru- 


to be excell 
Ki 


ment, but has been remarkably improved. 

Poole & Stuart had a busy week. This young and enter- 
prising house is making rapid strides. 

Some Boston piano manufacturers hate to see the names 


THE MusSICAL 


were not then ready to give the full 
are pleased to publish above. 








If any of these parties can tell us how we can 


Courier. 
avoid publishing facts we will be under great obligation af 
— BS teow DA An Important Decision. 
to them. \ 1 bef | 
. ' ; os nteresting case we rie vefore Justic 
(‘he pervading tendency in the Boston piano factories is A interesting case was tried before justice 
ie pevnent Pes an art: } " » Re 
mahogany and walnut, witha small percentage of oak. The Hosier recently on an action brought by Farrand & 
Votey against Henry T. Sackett, of thisplace. This firm 


black case seems to have lost all its favor. 

At Ivers & Pond’s they are making an alteration in the 
front of their wareroom ; the entrance door is to be moved 
to the centre window, the door opening directly into the 
wareroom, an improvement they have had in contemplation 
for some time. 

A. M. Woods, recently in the employ of C. F. Hanson & 
Co., has had offers from dealers in New York, Philadelphia 
and Cleveland, but has not yet decided which one to accept. 

Jas. W. Cheney says that his orchestra business this win- | 


had sold Sackett an organ and taken a cow as part payment. 
Not being able to get any more,a constable was sent to 
Sackett’s house, armed with the necessary papers, to re- 
plevin the organ. 

Sackett had suspicion of some such action and had 
chained the organ to the house. The constable broke down 
| the door and took the organ away. Action was brought to 
recover the amount due on the organ. 

It appeared from the evidence that the contract Sackett 
had signed obligated him in such a way that he was paying 
10 per cent. interest on the balance. This was held to be 
| usury and rendered the contract void. The jury brought 
| in a verdict for the defendant, which will restore the organ 

to him and allow $5 damages for injury to the door. 
Express. 


There were letters and telegrams at the Adams House to- 
day for R. M. Webb and Charles H. Bobzin. 
In Town. 
Robert M. Webb, New York. 
E. A. Potter, Chicago. 
Daniel F. Treacy, New York. 
F. H. Lee, Cincinnati. 


—Buffal 


Nelson & Anderson, of Burlington, Ia., are announcing that on - 
April 1 they will take possession of a new store at No. 202 North Main 


E. V. Church, Cincinnati. | street and in the meantime they are selling out their entire old stock 
E. Ambuhl, Chickering & Sons. | at a sacrifice to the considerable dismay of other Burlington 
C, F. Summy, Chicago. | dealers. 

L. Cavalli, New York. | —Mr. W. J. a a citizen of Newcastle, Pa., has been taken into 


the firm of J. C. Hanna & Son, of that place, and the business name 
has been in Pawn changed to Hanna & Eroe. There is per- 
haps no better known name among piano and organ dealers in West- 
ern Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohiothan that of Hanna, the firm hav- 
ing been established as long ago as 1848. 





—The Des Moines Music Company, of the city of the same name, 
has, according to their local papers, gone to considerable expense in 
refitting its warerooms and making them generally more attractive. | 





RETAIL. 


WAREROOMS: 


1199 Broadway, New York. 





Sah tae 








FITTED TO 


ANY PIANO. 


AUTOMATON PIANO CO., 
Factory, 675 Hudson St., cor. 9th Ave. and 14th St 
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Haines Rumors. 

M* WILLIAM P. HAINES 
Albert M. Haines, have been 
George Haines, sons of the late Jeremiah Haines, who was 
a brother of N. J. Haines, Sr., to- 
gether with Thos. Floyd-Jones, propose making the Haines 
Brothers’ 
Mr. Thos. Floyd-Jones is expected here by April 1, and 
it is understood that he will run the financial end of the 


and his brother, 


joined by 


and these four Haines’, 


pianos 


house or will do the selling 

Alfred and George Haines worked in the Haines factory 
up to a few months ago, when they secured quarters at No 
810 East Ninety-sixth street and were about ready to mar- 
of their construction 
intention of these Haines’ to make pianos in 


ket a piano 
It 
the present Haines Brothers’ factory, 


is the 
provided they can 


make satisfactory arrangements with the creditors’ com- 
mittee and the Manhattan Life Insurance Company. Fail- 
ing in this, they will seek other quarters, and have already 


Alfred and | 








| been looking at the old silk factory at West 131st street 
| and the Boulevard. 


ing judgments have been granted against N. J. Haines, Sr., 
doing business as Haines Brothers: 
Rochester, $3,917; Alfred Dolge 
Abbott, $626 ; Sylvester Tower, $1,060. ‘These judgments, 
together with that formerly granted to Alfred Dolge & 
Son and another for $1,511 make a total of $9,732. execu- 
tions for which are in the hands of Deputy Sheriff McGiv- 
ney, who is looking around for chattels to levy on—some- 
thing he has not yet found. 


terial furnished Mr. N, J. Haines, Sr., since the extension | 


granted him March 4, 1894. 


Haines & Co. 


HAINES, 
organ factory, 








OHN JR., as he signs himself now, 


and is doing business under the concern 





As regards other matters of Haines Brothers the follow- | 


Commercial Bank of 
& Son, $2.618; J. & C. | 


has rented the southern end of the old Roosevelt | 


name of Haines & Co. He proposes to make a Haines & 
Co. piano, and a scale draughtsman is now drawing scales 
and modeling patterns. 

Last week Mr. Haines put some Strich & Zeidler pianos 
in his factory for the purpose of selling them to a customer 
he desired to hold until he is ready to supply a Haines & 
Co. piano. Seeing those pianos go to Haines & Co. set 
Harlem people to talking and a rumor stalked around that 
intimated that Haines & Co. were to consolidate with Strich 
& Zeidler—all this talk because Mr. Haines desired to sell 
pianos to a customer. The future plans of Haines & Co. 


The judgments are for ma- | are not yet ready for announcement. 


—Deputy Sheriff Henning took charge on March 15 of the factory 


| of the Morse String Co npany, manufacturer of musical strings, at 
| 242 to 246 West Twenty-seventh street, on an a tachment for $5,464 in 
| favor of John G. Kirk, on an assigned claim of N.S. Easton, former 
|} treasurer of the company. 


W. F. Masters, the stool maker, has moved to temporary ware- 
rooms at No. 15 East Fourteenth street, where he will stay until his 
old warerooms under F. G. Smith's on Fifth avenue are habitable. 








List of Legitimate Piano Manufacturers in the United States. 


(THIS IS A PARTIAL LIST ONLY AND WILL BE COMPLETED DURING THE COMING MONTHS.) 














APOLLO PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
1 / es 


> 


IN 5S AND 7/4 > Octaves 





ADDRESS for PRICES & CATALOGUE 


APOLLO PIANO C2- BLOOMSBURY NW. 


BAUER PIANOS. 





| 
} 


é, = ’ ’ = : % NEW CATALOGUE JUST ISSUED | ; 
STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. | ADDRESS F’RAWNZE EZ. ERD. ! LUDWIG & CO.—Manufactured by Lud- 
Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine pete - en — 
al it of a les I ami tisement.) 


these instruments. Catalogue on application 


ondence invited 


Corres 


JULIUS BAUER &CO., 


Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Ave., 
500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Ave., 


CHICAGO. 


Factory: 


BEHR BROS. & CO. 


PIANOS @ HARPS. 


FACTORIES: 


FOSTER PIANOS. 


| MANUFACTURED 


FOSTER & co., 


ROCHESTER. N. VY. 


| GILDEMEESTER & KROEG ry Manu- 
factured by Gildemeester & K 
New York. 





THE 


ELEGANT man & Co., 


| advertisement. ) 


MANUFAC 


SAGINAW, MICH. 


| KU RTZMAN—Manufactured by C. Kurtz- | 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


| LINDE MAN—Manufactured 
man Piano Company, New York. 


‘MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. | SHAW.—Manufactured, by 


| 
A High Grade Piano, equal toany ! 
TURED BY 
WATERLOO ORGAN CO,, WATERLOO, N.Y. 
§2” We invite correspondence from Dealers 

in localities where we are not represented 








| SCHAEF FER—Manufactured by Schaeffer 


(See | Piano Company, Chicago. 


| SCHIMMEL & NELSON—Manufactured 
Linde- | by Schimmel & Nelson Piano Com- 
pany, Faribault, Minn. (See adver- 
tisement.) 


by 


Shaw Piano 


pany, Erie, Pa. 


omen ER 
Shoninger Company, 
Cc von 


The SINGER. 


THE BEST PIANO TO HANDLE. 


Manufactured | by ly 
New Haven, 





(See a ‘ver- 








| Exquisite Tone! 
croeger, 
(See advertisement.) 


Boston. 


PIANOS. 


| 
GRAND and UPRIGHT | 


Warerooms and Factory, 292-298 1 Ith Ave. and 550 West 29th St., 


INE WW YORKE=. 


tisement.) 


MARSHALL & WENDELL, | 
1ss3. PIANOS, +225: 


Durable Qualities ! 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


MASON & HAMLIN—Manufactured by 
the Mason & Hamlin 
(See advertisement. ) 


Me McCAMMON— Manufactured ‘by 
mon Piano Company, Oneonta, N. Y, 


MEHLIN—Manufactured by Paul G. Meh- 
lin & Sons, New York. 


THE BLASIUS PIANO CO. 


KATED.) 





— MADE BY — 
THE SINGER PIANO CO., 
235 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
UPRIGHT PFIANOSB. 
FACTORY: 

471 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


SEND For Our NEW CATALOGUE 


SMITH & NIXON — Manufactured by 
Smith & Nixon, Chicago. 


SOHMER—Manufactured by Sohmer & 
Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 

STARR— 
Company, Richmond, 
vertisement.) 





Company, 











“McCam. 


Manufactured by Starr Piano 


(See adver- Ind. (See ad- 


HALLET & DAVIS— Manufactured by | Wr om ; ; +1, | STECK—Manufactured by Geo. Steck & 
Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Bos- M we Genaane Monee, pn Co., New York. (See advertisement.) 
Mass. (S y : : “eam 
ton, Mass. (See advertisement.) vertisement.) THE CELEBRATED 
HARDMAN & LA GRASSA—Manufac- 





tured by Hardman & La Grassa, New 


1IT . NE JL N L ° , . ° 
CAPITAL, oon Eanes Son aae York. (See advertisement.) 
WOODBURY, N. J. HAZELTON BROTHERS—Manufactured | 
- ; by Hazelton Brothers, New York. 
BOARDMAN & GRAY—Manufactured by (See advertisement.) 
Boardman & Gray Piano Company, anemrarnnes . = 
Albany, N. Y. (See advertisement.) HENNING—Manufactured by Henning 
Piano Company, New York. 
BRADBURY—Manufactured by Freeborn ' . : 
; ‘ HIGH GRADE UPRIG >IANOS. 
G. Smith, Brooklyn, N. ¥. (See ad- siaiiatbaaiet ls 0 


vertisement.) 


BRAM BACH—Manufactured by Brambach 
Piano Company, Dolgeville, N. Y. | 
(See occasional advertisement.) 


BRIGGS—Manufactured by Briggs Piano 


160, 162 & 164 W. 
Company, Boston. (See advertise- 
ment.) 
A. B. CHASE—Manufactured by A. B. 


Chase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 


CHASE BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Chase Brothers Piano Company, Mus- 
kegon, Mich. (See advertisement.) 


CHIC KERING—Manufactured by Chicker- | 


ing & Sons, Boston. (See advertise- | 
ment.) 
CONOVER—Manufactured by Conover | 
Piano Company, Chicago. (See ad- Keller 
vertisement.) 
* CROWN "—Manufactured by Geo. P. 


Bent, Chicago, Ill. (See advertise- 

ment.) 
DECKER BROTHERS—Manufactured by _ KNABE- 

Decker Brothers, New York. Co., Baltimore, 
EMERSON—Manufactured by Emerson 

Piano Company, Boston. (See adver- | KRANICH & BAC 

tisement.) 
ESTEY—Manufactured by Estey Piano | Receivea Hi 


Company, New York. 


J. & C. FISCHER—Manufactured by 
C. Fischer, New York, (See adver- 
tisement.) 


five years 
thon 


' Factory, from 288 to 245 E. 23d St., 


HOUSE & DAVIS 


EPIANO COO., 
PIANO MANUFACTURERS,— 


VAN BUREN S8T7.,, 
CHICAGO, ILI, 


IVERS& POND—Manufactured by Ivers & 
Pond Piano Company, Boston. 


THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Illustrate 


i Catalogue and Price List 
m application. 


JEWETT PIANO CO., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS 
KELLER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 


Brothers & Blight Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn, 


KIMBALL—Manufactured by W. W. Kim- 
ball Company, Chicago, IIl. 


-Manufactured by Wm. Knabe & 


Mad. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright 


- PIANOS... 


heat Award at the United States Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, 1876, and are admitted to be the most 
Celebrated Instruments of the Age. 


Guaranteed for 


t#*lilustrated Catalogue furnished on applica- 
Prices reasonable. “ 


Warerooms, 


Terms favorable 
237 E. 23d Street. 
New York. 





NEEDHAM—Manufactured by Needham 
Piane and Organ Company, New 
York. (See advertisement.) 


| NE WBY & EVA ANS — Manufactured by 
Newby & Evans, New York. (See 
occasional advertisement.) 








NEW ENGLAND—Manufactured by New 
England Piano Company, Boston. 
(See advertisement.) 


WE MANUFACTURE THE 


PIANOS. 


Dealers will find them just what they want. 


5 Appleton St, BOSTON, MASS. 
‘THE RUSSELL PIANO CO..| 











Succeeding Stark & Strack Piano Co., 
“« The 
Highest 171 & 173 S. Canal Street, 
- ll CHICAGO, ILL. 











ADAM SCHAAF, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANOS. 


398 & 400 West Monroe Street. 

OFFICE AND SALESROCCM; 

276 WEST MADISON sT., 
OEICAGO, IiTsXs. 


Factory: 





KATE 


PIANOS. 
Nos. 126 to 130 N. Union St., Chicago, Ill, 





STEGER PIANOS 


Containing the Techniphone Attachment. 


STEGER & CO.. 


Factories at Colambia Heights. 


| OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


POOLE & STUART 


| STERLING—Manufactured by the Ster- 








Cor. Jacason st, and Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
All mail should be sent to the office. 
Send for Catalogue. eae 


STEINWAY— Manufactured by Steinway 
& Sons, New York, London and Ham- 
burg. (See advertisement.) 


ling Company, Derby, Conn. (See 


advertisement.) 


STRICH & ZEIDLER—Manufactured by 
Strich & Zeidler, New York. (See 
advertisement. ) 


STUY VESANT—Manufactured by Stuyve- 
sant Piano Company, New York. 


VOSE—Manufactured by Vose & Sons 
Piano Company, Boston. 


WEBER—Manufactured by Weber Piano 
Company, New York. (See advertise- 
ment.) 


WEBSTER — Manufactured by Webster 
Piano Company, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WEGMAN—Manufactured by Yeoman 
Piano Company, Auburn, N. Y. 
advertisement.) 


WESER BROTHERS—Manufactured by 
Weser Brothers, New York. (See 
advertisement.) 


WHEELOCK—Manufactured by “Wm. E. 
Wheelock & Co., New York. 


WISSNER—Manufactured 
ner, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ment.) 

















Otto Wiss- 
(See advertise— 
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STYLES : STYLES : 
50—Rosewoop. 52—MAHoGANY. 54—WaLNUT. 56—Oaxk. 60—Rosgewoop. 62—MAHOGANY. 64—WALNUT. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


es Boston, Mass. 


STYLES: STYLE : 
72—MAHOGANY. 74—WALNUT. 82—ManocGany. 
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HE PEASE 
POPULAR PIANO. 


ee 


EARS ago there was in circulation a tale for 
boys, told in a fascinating manner, and relating the 
experience of a weaver and his son, who took daily walks 
throughout the neighborhood, and upon each occasion dis- 
covered something new and interesting. This cured the 
son of all desire to explore foreign lands, until he had com- 
pletely exhausted the pleasant paths in his own country. 

New York affords a greater number of surprises than 
any other city in America, and her streets are alive with 
those industries the history of which is the history of the 
progress of many monetary and mercantile institutions. 

It was while wandering about in quest of general knowl- 
edge of the city and its enterprises that a representative of 
Tue MusicaL Courter passed through West Forty-third 
street. His attention was drawn to a huge eight story 
brick building between Eighth and Ninth avenues, and 
from the first glance at the handwriting on the wall he in- 
ferred that the great structure was the House of Peace, 
but upon drawing nearer upon his journey he discovered 
that the building was the home of the Pease Piano Com- 
pany, and that the numbers ran from 316 to 322 West 
Forty-third street. It occurred to the representative that 
this might prove the coveted opportunity to wander over 
the premises and note the progress or various stages of 
building a reliable piano. 

In a courteous, greeting mood he met Mr. J. D. Pease, 
who has had the management of the company since its or- 
ganization in 1890. It was with great willingness that he 
offered to lead the way and explain the manner in which 
his men conducted their various branches of work. It will 
be remembered that the building was erected by the 
founder of the business, the late Mr. C. D. Pease, in 1876, 
while it was rebuilt and improved.in 1893. This fact is 
mentioned to acquaint the reader with the dimensions of 
the plant and to impress upon him the modern equipments, 
&c., the superior drying conveniences, the excellent venti- 
lating facilities, and the provision that has been made for 
light. The buildings occupy a frontage of 100 feet, are 
eight stories high and 100 feet deep, and so arranged as to 
give about 50,000 square feet floor space for factory pur- 
pose. The entire building is heated by steam. It will be 
thus seen that the provisions made for turning out a reli- 
able instrument are complete. 

‘* From the boiler room up,” began Mr. Pease, ‘‘we consider 
that we are entitled to claim a modern factory. To begin with, 
our work, whichis largely piecework, is done by experienced 
men. We are continually striving to raise the quality of 
our instrument, and one step in that direction is the use of 
the best material. Take, for example, our manner of con- 
structing the wrestplank. It is made of three carefully 
selected and thoroughly seasoned hard maple veneers, one- 
quarter inch in thickness, and so arranged that the tuning 
pins shall bear principally against the greater surface of 
the end grain of the wood thus presented. Again, the 
whole of the three upper floors are used for the varnish de- 
partment, thus enabling us to carry a large stock of cases 
in varnish, allowing it to thoroughly dry down before the 
pianos are shipped, and without resorting to overheated 
dry rooms, which destroy the gluing and cause the veneer 
to peel off. But all of this is incidental. We will now begin 
at the beginning. 

‘That, with us, is the case-making department, as we 
do not give the first dressing and cutting up to the rough 
lumber, The rooms mentioned are, as you see, on the 
third floor. You see the systematic process by which we 
work. Every man is an expert, and we never find any 
difficulty in getting our cases made in precisely the manner 
that we order them. Nowcome up to the fifth floor and 
see the bellymen, It is here that the sounding boards are 
put in, the strings are put on and the sides glued together. 
Now we come to the fourth floor, which is the finishing de- 
partment, where the action finishing is done and the keys 
are put in. 

“On our way in the regular progress we have reached the 
fly finishing department, where the various parts of the 





done on the second floor. On the first floor of Nos. 818 to 
822 the action regulating, the tone regulating and the fine 
action regulating are done. And in the department known 
as the warerooms, that is, the first floor of No. 316, we do 
the fine tuning. Of course, it must be taken into consider- 
ation that the piano receives a certain amount of tuning at 
the different stages of its construction. And this continual 
work has the effect of investing the Pease piano with a 
most important feature, namely that of remaining in tune. 
‘* Now that we have traversed the realm of the factory, 
let us consider a few tributary and at the same time vital 
points. We make a great feature of putting on a superior 
grade of veneering. An effort to make a higher grade 
piano is to make a bid for a higher class of trade. Our en- 
terprise in this direction has already been rewarded. We 
have goods in stock to meet that demand, and while on this 
particular point let me mention the new parlor grand, Style 
A, that you see here. It is, as you wiil observe, small, 
compact, stylish. The tone is resonant and rich in singing 
quality. Success in the making of this instrument has led 
us to increase our facilities for building the grand. We 
make use of the capo d’astro bar in this grand throughout 
the scale, thus doing away with the agraffe and giving a 
solidity and purity of tone, the wire being drawn under the 
capo d’astro bar and firmly over a polished metal bearing. 
‘* We are working upon a reputation that began over 40 
years ago,” Mr. Pease continued, ‘‘ and are on top, having 
completely healed ourselves of the scorching that we got 
in December, 1892. You know that in January, 1892, we 
cancelled all of our jobbing agencies in the leading cities 
who had formerly controlled large territories, and the 
result is that we hold the reins in our own hands and place 
our customer in the position to deal direct with the manu- 
facturer, thus enabling him to purchase the Pease piano at 
a figure less the profit of the middleman. But we do main- 
tain a branch house in Chicago for wholesaling our instru- 
ments, and all of the Western trade, except that of the 
Pacific Coast, 1s done through the Chicago house, of which 
Mr. Charles H. MacDonald, our second vice-president, is 
the manager. We have every encouragement from high- 
class buyers to continue improving as far as possible our 
instrument and to keep it up to a paragon standard.” 








To Europe in April. 

R. W. B. LEIGH, now with J. & C. Fischer, 

will sail for Europe April 10 on board the steam- 

ship Teutonic, of the White Star Line, accompanied by 

his family, and will be gone six months. This trip will be 

for pleasure, before he enters on his new duties as a man- 

ager of the estate of the late P. T. Barnum. In losing 

Mr. Leigh the trade sustains a loss, as he has at all times 

been an industrious, conscientious and reliable retail 
salesman. 








Another Jardine Organ. 
N organ recital was given last week in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Washington, N. J., on the new 
organ erected by George Jardine & Son. Messrs. Henry 
Eyre Browne and Edw. G. Jardine rendered an interesting 
program in an artistic manner. 
The organ is a large two-manual instrument and is 
equipped with the builders’ new tubular pneumatic system, 
rendering a most agreeable touch and instant repetition, 


| although the key desk is placed thirty feet from one side of 


the organ. In these particulars, and also in the voicing, 
Mr. Browne classed the organ among the best he had seen 
in his long experience as a concert organist. 








The Choratone. 
AVE you heard of the choratone? Well, I don’t 
think you have, and furthermore I don’t think you 
know what it means, unless you are up in Greek. If you 
look up the Greek word you will find it means a ‘string 
orchestra furnished at your expense,” although this defini- 
tion may be a trifle broad. 

The choratone is certainly a very unique device for play- 
ing the guitar automatically. In appearance it looks like 
a pocket edition of the typewriter. It is placed over the 
strings at the neck of the guitar and does what many a 
poor musical genius has been struggling to do with his 
fingers for many years. There is also a simplified method 
of instruction, which reduces the most difficult composition 





to a system enabling a person entirely ignorant of musical 
notation to read at sight. 

A company is being formed to place the choratone on the 
market, and soon gay Lotharios will be serenading their 
sweethearts’ eyebrow to the tune of Open Thy Lattice, and 
receiving, if nothing worse, credit for being a marvelous 
accompanist on the guitar.—Detrozt Song Journal. 








A Unique Piano. 

HE Society of Antiquity of Worcester, Mass., 
has recently come into the possession of a piano 
which is priceless from the standpoint of the antiquarian 
and interesting to every musical person, It is one of the 
first upright pianos ever made, probably the first in Amer- 
ica, and the only upright ever attempted with a folding 
keyboard. The value of the instrument to the society is 
enhanced by the fact that it was invented by Rev. William 
Phipps, who manufactured it himself, not in a joiner’s shop 
or piano factory, but in the parsonage of the parish of Pax- 

ton, of which he was then pastor. 

Mr. Phipps, then just turned 40, engaged in the work 
only in spare hours and days of vacation from church and 
parish duties. Therefore the piano stood untouched 
through long intervals, and when finally completed in 1855 
was the result of several years of patient and persevering 
contrivance and experimenting. The lack of proper tools 
for its manufacture may be inferred from the fact that a 
garden spade was used for driving some of the heavy 
screws in the framework. 

While new and in good condition its music was unique 
and most agreeable ; and the instrument served for piano 
practice and instruction for a number of pupils. It was 
sold and resold for a period of 25 years or more, «ntil no 
longer useful. 

The curious feature of the instrument is the keyboard, 
which is at least a foot wide. At each end of the board is 
a wooden pin which rests loosely in a hole in the side of 
the case and allows the board toturn upward flush with 
the front. Thus, when not in use, the piano is nothing but 
a box, with no projection, and is therefore very compact. 

The action is ingenious and simple. The keys are 
fastened to strips of wood, which, when the keys are 
touched, kick up another piece of wood placed perpendicu- 
larly. This in turn strikes a pin in the chamois tipped 
hammer, throwing it against the strings. The hammer is 
so suspended that it falls away from the strings by its own 
weight. When the keyboard is folded the action falls 
loosely against a bar arranged to hold it. Roughly forged 
bolts keep the sounding board in place. 

The straits to which the inventor was put to manufacture 
the piano are shown in every detail. A jack knife sufficed 
to shape the parts of the action, the keys and the wooden 
pins. The hammer is tripped by the perpendicular piece 
striking an ordinary brass pin. The wires, of which there 
are but few sizes, Mr. Phipps depending upon tension to 
procure degrees of pitch, are cleverly but primitively strung 
in pairs to hand forged keys. 

The piano has six octaves. The black keys are of ebony, 
the others are veneered with black walnut. The case is 
stained in imitation of cherry, with coarse dark graining. 
Compared with a modern upright the instrument is very 
small. Its height is about 4 feet and the length is little 
more. There are no pedals. The tone must have been 
something like that of a spinet. 

Mr. Phipps was graduated at Amherst College in 1837, 
studied theology with Rev. Jacob Ide, D. D., at West Med- 
way, was ordained to the ministry in 1840, when he as- 
sumed charge of the Paxton parish. He remained there 
until called to Plainfield, N. J.,in 1869. He died at Plain- 
field in 1876, aged 63 years. 

He was an unusual man in many ways. His love for 
music was very great, and he turned a rare gift of inven- 
tion and the skill as a cabinet maker acquired when a 
boy in his father’s shop to the creation of musical instru- 
ments. It is said that he once made a fine bass viol with 
five strings, with which he accompanied his songs, for he 
had a good voice. 

His son, the Rev. George G. Phipps, of Newton High- 
lands, is the donor of the piano to the society. 








—Mr. R. M. Walters, who is now located at the corner of Twelfth 
street and University place, will move on May 1 to No. 27 Union 
square, next door to the Bank of the Metropolis. Several improve- 
ments to the building will be made by Mr. Walters, workmen be 
ing already engaged thereat. 





case are fitted to their respective places. This work is 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvester & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs, Steinway & Sons. 


Second Avenue and: T 








‘first Street, New York. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO (CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 
LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 
Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


AN) amply repaid by a careful investigation. ° 


PB [ANO NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,” “*983f.37R==7> ° 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. Warerooms : 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. MAILED FREE. 262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 


‘ h ME ie } THE MOST IMPORTANT 4ND BEAUTIFUL INVENTION 
Ny AE : HF IN THE MUSICAL WORLD OF THE NINE- 
F oP ‘N ‘i TEENTH CENTURY. 
‘ Ve i 
ke \ Yi The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect 
. = | Mi il this charming instrument as now manufactured at Worcaster, Mass, 
rf x, 7 jee 
M4 r 
o 
ms ’ 














































, ii } ae | FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


Bi THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


Worcester, Mass, 























NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
10 E. 16th St., between Fifth Ave. and Union Square. 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS: 
Lyon, Potter & Co., 174 Wabash Ave, 
ees ecaris 


. 
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the M ost Improved 
SELLING 


IGH GRADE PIANos. 


Y  hictly of th hest (lass and 
= Sr ee Ay Daven, 


ins 
Gen Ss 


461-463-465:"" ewslonk 


WECATAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. 

The greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 

dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we 
challenge the world that ours will excel any other. 


etd ISO ERIN, .. Fs 4% 


JACOB DOLL, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Nv RADE Grand and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY: Southern Boulevard, East 133d, East 134th Streets 
LONDON, w. BERLIN.Ne ae cegecess xen Birr 


40 WIGMORE STREET, 5-7 JOHANNIS STRASSE. WAREROOMS AND OF «ICE: 113 East 14th Street. 




















AND 
UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 


By Specie Appointment to’ 





His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Empress of Germany, Queen of Prussia, 

Her Majesty the Queen of England, 

Her Majesty the Empress-Queen Frederick of Germany, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, Duke of Saxe Coburg-Gotha, 

Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise of England (Marchioness of 
Lorne). 














Tuargest Factories in Hurope. 
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HINTS FOR ADVERTISERS, 


By Charles Austin Bates. 





No. LXXIII. 





N order to make this department as useful as pos- 
sible, and to know that it is being made useful, 
correspondence is invited. If there are any ques- 
tions about advertising which we can answer, we 
will be glad to do so. Advertisements sent in will 
be criticised and suggestions made for their improve- 
ment. Inorder that these ads. shall not go astray 
in the mails or among the mass of exchanges which 
come to this office, it is recommended that the adver- 
tisement be cut from the paper, marked with the 
name and date of issue and mailed to us under letter 


postage. 


A sort of combination catalogue and booklet has come to 
me from L. E. N. Montreal. The style of the 
book, the arrangement, the printing, the composition, 
presswork, binding and the things that are said, all meet 
I do not know when I have seen 

a better book. ‘* Artists’ Souvenir,” and the 
first page in it says that the book ‘is made up of portraits 
and autograph letters from eminent artists, together with 
press notices and a partial list of purchasers of the Pratte 
piano.” There isa dignified, straightforward, smoothly 
written introduction, in which occur thesesentences: ** It 
is not the object of this little book to attempt an elaborate 
description of the Pratte piano, but if after reading what is 
said of it by well-known musicians and artists, whose 
letters will be found further on, you are sufficiently in- 
terested to desire to know more about it, we extend to you 
a cordial invitation to visit our warerooms and factory. We 
do not make the usual boast that our pianos are superior to 
all others, but simply ask for a minute examination from 
the most critical musicians and from judges of what should 
constitute a high class piano, and a comparison with the 
best imported instruments. So anxious are we that you 
should make this comparison that we will with pleasure 
send them when desired to be tested side by side with one 
of any other make.” 

The introduction is followed by facsimile reproductions 
of the autograph letters of famous musicians, whose half- 
tone portraits are printed on alternating pages. In the 
last part of the book is a plain talk about the piano, a part 
of which follows : 


Pratte, 


my unqualified approval. 
It is called 


‘* All of our pianos are exactly alike inside. We make 
only one size and one grade. We could not make a better 
piano, We will not make one any less perfect. All the 


difference between one Pratte piano and another is in the 
design, material and workmanship on the case. 

‘* The engraving on the opposite page shows the case of 
a Pratte piano made of satinwood burl. We make a vari- 
ety of designs from different rare woods. Wecan makea 
case of any wood you like, to match any set of furniture or 
to match the woodwork of any room. We carry out the 
decorative design of the rest of the furniture, thus giving a 
complete artistic and harmonious aspect tothe whole room. 

** We do not sell to dealers. We have no agencies and no 
cCanvassers. 


praise our piano, no matter how good it may be. We have 
one thing with which to meet this condition. That one 
thing is the piano itself. 

‘‘There are other good pianos—no doubt about that. 
They will continue to find favor. Still, there are features 
about the Pratte piano which will undoubtedly make it 
please many musical people more than any other. Those 
are the people who will buy it. We will send samples of 
the woods of which we make cases to anyone who is inter- 
ested, together with photographs and detailed information. 
We will endeavor to make purchase by mail as satisfactory 
as purchase in our stores, and in any case nobody shall be 
forced to keep a Pratte piano if it is not completely satis- 
factory. 

‘* When you come to us, you are not limited as to choice. 
We handle pianos of six leading makes besides our own. 
You may see and hear them all and decide as your own 
good judgment dictates.” 


* 
* * 


I have mentioned before the series of very good adver- 
tisements which the Emerson Piano Company is using and 
sending out to its agents. The especially commendable 
feature about the one which I reproduce here is its evident 
fairness of statement. It disarms opposition right at the 
start. Its claims are made in a modest way, and the super- 
lative words ‘‘ magnificent,” ‘‘ marvelous,” ‘*‘ wonderful,” 
&c., are not used. Such expressions are likely to raise an- 
tagonism. 





There are Good Points ... 


in most pianos. No doubt about that. Pianos 
are like people. Some folks are pleasant company 
for a short time--bright—brilliant—unreliable— 
shallow. Others improve on acquaintance. 

Judge men and pianos by their weakest point, 
not their strongest. ‘A chain is as strong as its 
weakest link.” 


the Emerson Piano 





will stand the severest tests—the closest scrutiny. 
Judge it by its weak points if you can find 
any. If there is an imperfection in it be very 
sure its makers don’t know it. More than61,000 
EMERSONS have been sold and are in use. 
Nearly 4,000 are sold every year. Every one of 
these would bring a testimonial if it were asked 
for. Every one of 4,000 people knows each year that 
the Emerson is as near perfection as it isnow pos- 
sible to make a musical instrument. They know 
about its beautiful lasting tone, its artistic cases, 
its moderate price. Wouldn’t you like to know 
about them, too? Come any time—bring your 
mental microscope, or send for catalogue to 
EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 
116 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


‘4 
% 


92 Sth Avenue, New York, 
218 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 








How much better it is to say, ‘‘ Judge it by its weak 
points if you can find any. If there is any imperfection in 
it, be sure its makers do not know it.” The advertisement 
would have been better if it had not been so long, but that 
is the only criticism I have to make on it. If any of my 
readers see anything wrong about it I would be glad to 


I should think it might pay a few piano dealers to sub- 
scribe for Wheeling, W. Va., papers in order that they 
might keep track of the excellent advertising which is done 
there by Mr. C. A. House. I have reproduced several of 
his advertisements recently, and this one will have to be 
the last for some time : 





One of Our Fine 
Pianos Caught Cold 


In being shipped from New York 

during the extreme cold weather, 
) which resulted in developing some 
, fine hair marks (hardly perceptible) 
in the finish. 


It is a Very Handsome 


Walnut Upright Wegman. 


Our regular price for this Piano 
is $375. We will sell it for 
S265, on easy payments. 


C.A. HOUSE, 


1324 and 1326 Market Street. 

















From the Kansas City Piano Company comes this very 
good advertisement. I should think it might well be made 
use of in other places : 





What Do You 
Know 


ABOUT PIANOS? 


Take the FISCHER Piano, for in- 
stance. This piano has been sold 
since 1840, and 100,000 have been 
made. The quality is unsurpassed. 
Every part of the piano is as good as 
it should be, and the price is not ‘‘ out 
of sight.” There is a very large 
number of them in town. Don’t ask 
dealers who ‘‘ used to handle them ” 
about them. Ask your neighbors, 
who own them. There you get § 
honest opinions, and you will only ¢@ 
find one opinion, and that is, ‘‘The } 
Fischer is all right.” , 


KANSAS CITY PIANO CO., 
1215 Main Street. 
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Sak tED—A, man to take charge of a piano factory who under- 
stands piano construction, scale drawing, pattern making, &c. 
Compensation according to ability. Address Piano Manufacturer, 








‘*We expect competition from dealers—they will not 


hear from them. 


care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New York. 








THE MOST BEAUTIFUL AND WONDERFUL 
EFFECTS CAN BE PRODUCED WITH 


Call for Catalogue. 


GEO. P. BENT, 





CROWN PIANOS # ORGANS 


The Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
are found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 








IT 


AD 


7 
THIS ATTACHMENT. 


IS MOST HIGHLY INDORSED BY THE 
BEST MUSICIANS WHO HAVE 
HEARD AND TRIED IT. 





Agents Wanted in all Unoceupied Territory. 





MADE AND SOLD TO THE TRADE ONLY BY 





323 to 333 SO. CANAL STREET, 
CHICAGO. 





THE MUSIOAL COURIER. 





is “Nate” After Queen “Lil”? 
OME time ago THe Musica Courier, in com- 
menting on a recent sale of a Bradbury piano to a 
high Government official, suggested that Mr. Freeborn G. 
Smith should go to Hawaii and sell a Bradbury grand to 
Queen “Lil.” That was before the Queen was deposed. 
Now that she is under sentence for five years at hard labor, 
as well as to paya fine, the prospects of Queen ‘ Lil” 
owning a Bradbury seem slim. Yet it would not surprise 
us to learn that a sale to her had been consummated, as 
Mr. ‘‘ Nate” M. Crosby has started on a Western trip that 
will probably end with his taking arun over to the Sand- 
wich Islands. 

‘* Nate” is versatile, as we have said before, and he may 
take it into his head to interview Queen ‘‘ Lil,” and if he 
does when she has any money in her pocket, or in her 
pocket handkerchief, ‘ Nate” will get it in exchange for a 
Bradbury or a Henning or a Webster. As the people over 
in the Sandwich Islands are not now thoroughly impressed 
with Queen ‘* Lil,” according to reports, ‘‘ Nate” may 
tackle President Dole. The football term is used advisedly, 
as best fitting an interview between two Yankees, as 
** Nate 





sticking to public snaps in Hawaii through so much trouble 
that his Yankee origin is in no sense tarnished. 
These things are mere suppositions, however, based on 


the belief that Mr. Crosby will go as far as Hawaii. 
You never can tell what **‘ Nate” will aim at next. And 


whatever he goes for usually is his game. Mr. Crosby isa 





” has been on this side of the water so many years | 
: : : | 
that we can claim him, and as Mr. Dole has succeeded in | 





man of resources, and is versed in the intricacies of diplo- 
macy. Besides that, his house backs him up. Any sales- 
man knows what that means. 








An Improved Violin. 


N improvement in violins, violas, violoncellos 

and similar stringed instruments has been recently 

patented in the United States and the leading foreign 
countries by Prof. Bruno E. Wollenhaupt. 

The appearance of the instrument is the same as that of 
the ordinary violin, but within its body is arranged an 
auxiliary vibrating device sounding sympathetically and in 
unison with the outside strings when the latter are played 
on by thebow. Only those parts of the auxiliary vibrating 
device are sounded as are tuned in harmony with the cor- 
responding main strings when the latter are played on. 
The auxiliary vibrating device consists of twelve metallic 
strings representing an octave of twelve half tones tuned 
from C-B, or from G-F sharp, and these strings are 
stretched longitudinally within the body and can be tuned 
to the required pitch from the bout by a key, the strings 
being sounded by means of a short, thin stick passed either 
through the F holes or through openings in the sides of the 
body ; the opening being normally closed by small plugs. 
A feature of the invention is the dampening device, com- 
pletely under the control of the player, and consisting of a 
transverse brush or dampening bar supported on a lever 
pivoted in the body and carrying on its rear end an up- 


wardly extending rod passing through apertures in the top 








—— 





of the body and tailpiece, to be engaged at itsupper end by 
a small block held on a flat spring. 

This block can be pressed by the player’s chin to 
cause a swinging of the lever, so that the brush or dampen- 
ng bar is moved in contact with all the strings of the aux- 
iliary vibrating device, thus stopping the sounds emanating 
from the latter. When the player lifts the chin, then the 
brush falls back to its normal position, that is, out of con- 
tact with the vibrating device, and the latter again sounds 
sympathetically as soon as the outside strings are played 
on by the bow. Instead of using strings for the auxiliary 
vibrating device a metallic comb may be employed. 

When the instrument is played, every tone, from the 
highest pitch to the lowest pitch, will cause the correspond- 
ing auxiliary string, or prong of the comb to vibrate 
sympathetically and, therefore, cause a prolongation and 
increase in volume of the tone played. Ali harmonies, 
natural or artificial, respond and prolong the sound pro- 
duced by the bow passing over the main strings, but in 
succeeding chords it is advisable to apply the damper to 
prevent disharmony. 

The first violins were built according to Professor Wol- 
lenhaupt’s invention by the celebrated violin maker, Mr. 
George Gemiinder, Sr. During a trip to Europe last sum- 
mer Professor Wollenhaupt played on his new violin before 
the king of violinists, Professor Joachim, in Berlin, and 
this authority speaks in the highest terms of the improve- 
ment. A like testimonial is given by Prof. J. von Bermuth, 
in Hamburg, and Dr. Koenig, in Paris, the well-known 
authority on acoustics, considers the invention a perfect 
success.—Sczentific American. 
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PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
686 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 468 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


NEw YoRK. . . 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 
MATERIAL. 











CHEVREL, 


Designer and Maker of Artistic Marquetry. 








Gotp Mezpat, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


PANELS AND NAME BOARDS FOR PIANOS AND ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


PARIS, FRANCD. 


SAMPLES ON HAND FOR INSPECTION AT 
Agents for United States and Can ARREN NEW YORK, 
iH AVE. Obl tuicaGo.” 211 


271 WABAS 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 
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AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED 


ILLUSTHATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


16 Boylston St., Boston. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


02 Fifth Ave., New York. 








ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 

Chicage Heights on East Ill. RR. 
FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sons’ Action Department, 


Factories: St. Jeohneville, N. Y., on N. ¥, C. RR.; 
A. P. ROTH, formerly with A. Doige. 


Telegraph and R. R. Station: 
ESSEX, CONN. 


COMSTOCK, CHENEY & C0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


PIANO KEYS, 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
fhe only Company Furnishing the Keys, Actions, Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY 
IVvoRyYTon, conn. 








"NEW YORK 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 
tay7-The most perfect Action of the present time. 
HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & 
(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS, 
FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINCOLN AVE, 


SON, 





ie Sole Agents for Kenes } 
States and Canada. 





WILLIAM TONK & BRO,, 


26 Warren St.. New York. 





GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Fenmaaty 144 Evisaseru Streat.) 








STAB PIANO ACTIONS 


STAIB PIANO ACTION MFG, C0, 
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Address all Communications to Principal Offices, 774 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK. |__ Piano Cases 
No. 250 Wabash Avenue, ARE THE BEST. 


OHICAGO. ERVING, MASS. 
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and Carver ef 
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STYLES. 
Orders from dealers prompt Se 
ly attended te. 

FACTORY: CHAS. H. PARSONS, Correspondence 
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MILLER ORGAN (0 | Billion's French Hammer Felt. 
*) 28 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. Our Factory 
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Piano Scales, Designs, Drawings equipped in the world, and our facilities 
AND PATTIARNS are unsurpassed. 
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39 W. 125th Street, NEW YORK. 
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JMKACHER SOILEMMERY( 
Piano and Organ * BC TOOLS. 


CATALOGUES UPONPAPPLICATION. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PIANO C0.: 3538 


FARIBAULIT, MINN. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Violins, Strings and Musical Goods. 
Cellos, ZITHERS, TABLE HARPS, 
Violas, Novelty: SIMPLEX BOW. 





Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. # 
GEO.STECK & CO.,Manufacturers.| sancms HOLMSTROAL 


WAREROOMS; 


Musical Instrument F actory, 


Paut STARK, MARKNEUKIRCHEN, 


Saxony, GERMANY. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Demand. 





























STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. A PIANO FOR THE A PIANO FOR THE 
7 MUSICIAN, DEALER, 
Owi to its win 
ESTABLISHED 1840. Wealth of Tone. ty oil 
Contains the most pau 
231 & 233 


J.& C. FISCHER, =~ 


: 4 in the world. 
Grand and Upright Pianos. 
DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


95,000 MANUFACTURED. _|LEHR ™"™"* ORGAN 


World Renowned for Tone and Durabilt ly. WITH OTHER MAKES IMITATING IT, 


THE LEHR epened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead ef ths 
OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


Mere seld than all otter makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARB, 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. léth Street, NEW YORE. cosaadnalicaan take 
- H. T.EHR & CO., Easton, Pa. 
R. M. BENT’S 


Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 
Factory, 767-769 Tenth Ave., NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 
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BAUS PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of Upright Pianos, 


FAa@TORY : 402, 404, 406, 408 East 30th Street ; 
OFFICE AND WAREROOMS: 


Ha 





113 East 14th Street, 


Nv YORE. 





The Best Piano in the World for the Money. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. 











E may be able to show you a thing or two about Organs 
VW if you will give us a chance by ordering a sample. Our 












Organs sell and satisfy. o 


THE ANN ARBOR ORCAN CoO., 


High Grade Organ Makers, ANN ARBOR, MICH, U.S.A. 
C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between 22d and 23d Sts., NEW YORK. 
cce rb INGE 
“Esta ablis she di 2 18S, 


GORGEN & GRUBB — 
pp esarmetoid ¢ Og ae ACTIONS," 
or. NASSAU, N. Y, 


RAB 


me James L. Haven Co. 


* « MANUFACTURERS CF « « 


PIANO STOOLS 


SCARFS AND MUSIC CABINETS 
CINCINNATI, O 


BBS «i 





OUR BUSINESS— 
PIANO CASES. 
OUR ADDRESS— 
PHELPS & LYDDON, 


Allen and Main Sts,, Rochester, N. Y. 








Cor. 
88 Court St., 


ELIAS HOWE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


Headquarters for Everything in 


STRING MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Violins, Violas,’Cellos, Basses, Banjos, Guitars, 
Mandolins, Mandolas, Zithers, Bandurias, 
Harps, Phonoharps, &c. 





r Makers and Repairers. 


HOWE’S CELEBRATED VIOLIN STRINGS. 


STRONGEST IN THE WORLD. 


STRINGS yay all Fittings necessary 
LL As! 





CAN’T SAW THEM OFF, 
OUR NEW CATALOGUE NOW READY. 


ELIAS HOWE CO., cosron'nas 


BOSTON, MASS. 











Washburn 


Guitars, 
Banjos, 


Awarded the Diploma D’//onneur and Gold 
Medal at the 


Antwerp International Expo- 
sition, 1894. 






Mandolins, 
Zithers, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


>> Lyon & say Gib 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


51! & 513 E. 137th Su. NEW YORK. 


GW. SEAVERNS, SON & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, 
B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


ii and 13 Ann Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 


A. H. ANDREWS & (0. 


215 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 
THIS ADJUSTABLE PIANO CHAIR 


The Seat raises and 
lowers, and the back 
is thrown forward or 
back, thus giving sup- 
port where it is 
needed. 
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PIANOS : ‘ | ORGANS 
AND 
THE NEW PATENTED 
Orchestral Attachment and Practice Clavier 
To be found only in the “CROWN” Pianos. 
IT GIVES YOU, witha perfect Piano and with- 


out interfering a particle with the instrument itself, 
THE POWER TO IMITATE THE HARP, 

ZITHER, BANJO, MANDOLIN, GUITAR, 
MUSIC BOX and BAG PIPE, and is also A 
PERFECT PRACTICK CLAVIER without any 
toné from the instrument or with only the slightest 
tone, if desired. 

GEO, P. BENT, Manufacturer, 


323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. 8. A. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES = 4x0 
PIANO HARDWARE, 


Avenue D and Iith Street, 


Our New Piano Stool, 
Best and Cheapest, 
Only $2.50, 


G2 Send for Catalogue. 
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NEW YORK. 





R. W. Tanner & Son 








High Grade 
Uprights 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LUDWIG 
& CO., 


Southern 

















Boulevard, 





NEW YORK. 















» MANUFACTURE. . 


PIANO AND ORGAN HARDWARE, 
858 Broadway, ALBANY,N.Y. 


JUST OUT. Price $1.00, postpaid. 


PRINCESS PHOSA. 


Comic Opers by C. F. HANSON, 
eke xy 
and the charming ® re 
of the Bridegroom."’ Price W cents. 
C. F. HANSON & CO., Publishers, 
317 Main St,, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS, ; 
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ORGAN PIPES. 


Weed and Metal. . . - Flueand Reed. ... . Voice or Unvotoee 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires. &c. All guaranteed strictly first clasa 








SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, READING, MASS 


THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND 4x0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO: 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
sULIUS N. BROWN Co., 


Sounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


é&o., &c.——_ 


-~ =". HEPBURN ke CO.,., 
ROOM 79, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 
Factories and Mills - - Stratford and Cregon, Fulton Co., N. We 
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PIANO. = 


We are offering inducements to re- 
sponsible dealers that will be interesting 
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The Brockport Piano Mfé. Co., 


BROCKPORT, N. Y. 
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tothem. Write us forterms and prices. 


THE BOSTON PIANO CO., 
WOOSTER, OHIO. 


©) UN ADELPHIA. Jak 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITORY - 













WESER BROS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office + 
624, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET. NEW YORK, 


C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


i SS Sieg Music Engraving 
: ki ‘ites and Printing, 
Lithography and 
Typography, 


Begs to invite Muste 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
me scripts to be engraved 
< and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 
conditions, 


LARGEST HOUSE for ecu and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


WICKHAM, CHAPMAN CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


1 PIANO HARD W ARE 


adit (URTZNANK 
PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., | * SRTZMANN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
GUBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, | 545 1, 696 WIAGARA ST., BURFALO, IL ¥. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.8.4. | 





ESTABLISHED 1846, 


























MERRILL PIANOS | 








118 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 








WITH THE NEW SOFT STOP. 
EXCEL IN TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP. 


i= PRESCOTT PIANOS. PRESCOTT PIANO CO., 
HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


CONCORD, N. H. 





HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston: 88 Fifth Avenue, New York ; 1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; 
Wabash Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Suwanee, Sase. 
Abt, venta Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’ 
Greatest Masters. 


Lyon & Healy, 


512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Tex. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 

















THE MUBSIOAL COURIER. 








STEIN WAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


WEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 

















EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 


Plane Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Isiand City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


WISSNER 


GRAND++++ 


AND 


+++*UPRIGHT 


PIANOFORTES, 


OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


WISSNER HALL, 294, 296, 298 FULTON ST. 


FACTORIES AND WAREROOMS: 


Nos. 552, 554, 556, 558 STATE STREET, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Nos. 80, 82 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 











BRIGGS PIANOS 


Bos Ton. 


FIRST wa 
4 FIRS Tin te 
FIRS 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 












RED_DOLGE € SON. 





ALF 


ALFRED DOLGE & SO 


AWARD 


OCarda No. 8,117. 


N. " World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO, 1893. 





EXHIBIT OF HAMMER FELTS AND HAMMERS. 

HE Patent Hammer Felts are of the best quality, 
T combining Compactness and Elasticity with 
great Durability, which is secured by a Patent 
process, by means of which the surface of the Felt is 

oCovVvpRwD Wits FINE BATH. 
The Piano Hammers are of the highest grade and 
of an improved shape, produced by their patent 


READS: 


hammer 

covering pv 

machine. . ‘ 
(Signed) a ‘« laa, 





K. BUENZ, President Judges Liberal Arts, 
G. H. GORE, Secretary. 





CONOVER ——— 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR -— 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
@ BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED, 


6" SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR CALL aT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 











GHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 
216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








STARR, PIANOS 





Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability, 





THE STARR PIANO COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURINS. 
RICHMOND, InDiIAN «A. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, Northwest Corner Bleecker Street and South Fifth Avenue, New York. 








